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FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  AN  IDEAL. 


BY  ANTONIO  FOOAZZARO. 


'  In  February,  1891,  I  had  the  honor 
of  speaking  to  a  grave  and  learned  au¬ 
dience  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
which  the  famous  doctrine  that  gen¬ 
erally  goes  by  the  name  of  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  bears  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Creation.  My  object  then  was  to 
establish  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
conscience  with  regard  to  an  hypothe¬ 
sis,  according  to  which  it  is  maintained 
that  living  organisms  did  not  appear 
on  the  earth  at  intervals  by  virtue  of 
distinct  acts  of  the  Creator,  but  were 
modified  and  developed  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  from  one  single  orig¬ 
inative  form  up  to  the  immense  present 
variety.  I  even  went  a  step  farther, 
and  pronounced  which  of  the  two  theo¬ 
ries  seemed  to  me  to  correspond  most 
closely  to  the  truth  and  to  the  religious 
ideal.  To  illustrate  this  assumption 
of  mine,  I  shall  make  use  of  a  simile 
which  is  not  altogether  new,  but  to 
which  I  shall  give  a  fresh  development. 

If  wat^ches,  as  well  as  having  smooth 
white  faces,  delicate  bodies,  and  an 
elaborate  secret  complication  of  subtle 
interior  mechanism,  could  have  intel¬ 
lect  also,  some  of  them  would  probably 
desire,  to  meditate  upon  and  to  know 
the  mystery  of  their  origin.  The  com¬ 
mon  brass  watches,  and  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  silver  ones,  might  possibly  be  con¬ 
tented  with  an  ingenuous  and  simple 
faith,  and  might  believe  that  they  had 
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been  created  instantaneously  and  in 
their  present  form  by  means  of  a  great 
omnipotent  watch,  common  father  of 
all  watches  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gold  watches,  bright  with  enamel 
and  precious  stones,  might  easily  fall 
into  a  refined  scepticism  with  no 
thought  but  for  ticking  and  sparkling. 
The  chronometers,  however,  watches 
of  more  exquisite  mechanism,  would 
probably,  although  also  rejecting  the 
popular  belief,  inquire  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  liberty  of  thought  and  re¬ 
search.  They  would  most  likely  arrive 
at  the  discovery  that  no  watch  could 
ever  have  been  created  instantaneously, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  must  have  lieen  succes¬ 
sively  adapted  to  each  other  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  resulting  from  the 
combined  action  of  unknown  causes  ; 
and  therefore  that  a  watch  is  not  a 
work  of  creation,  but  of  evolution  or 
progressive  development ;  that  beyond 
this  individual  evolution  there  is  also 
an  evolution  of  the  race  throughout 
the  ages,  illustrated  by  the  continuous 
and  successive  progress  from  the  hy¬ 
draulic  clock  up  to  the  Bregnets  and 
Pateks  ;  that  the  idea  of  one  great 
watch  as  creator  of  all  other  watches  is 
altogether  superstitions  and  peculiar 
to  watches  of  inferior  make,  which 
cannot  conceive  of  an  ideal  and  divine 
being,  except  as  having  wheels,  springs, 
case,  dial  and  hands. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that. 
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one  of  these  chronometers  might  dis¬ 
cover,  by  means  of  study,  that  the 
mechanism  of  watches  vi^as  drawn  by 
evolution  out  of  pre-existing  matter, 
through  the  agency  or  forces  directed 
by  an  intelligent  being  so  constituted 
that  all  watches  may  be  in  some  sense 
compared  to  him  ;  for  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  he  is  himself  a  species  of 
watch,  a  moving  piece  of  most  delicate 
and  complicate  mechanism,  a  measurer 
of  time.  This  ingenuous  philosopher, 
with  his  brain  of  steel  and  gold,  would 
6nd,  too,  that  though  he  shared  to  a 
great  extent  the  opinions  of  his  more 
enlightened  brethren,  he  yet  ended  by 
substantially  confirming  the  simple 
faith  of  his  brethren  of  the  brain  of 
brass  ;  and  the  agreement  between  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  ignorant 
would  be  proved  once  more  to  be  the 
best  criterion  of  truth,  if  indeed  it  be 
true  that  watches  were  not  created  by 
a  “  fiat,”  and  that  their  maker  himseli, 
as  far  as  we  can  behold  him,  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mechanism  in  whose  motion 
the  measured  beats  of  time  are  not 
found  wanting. 

A  similar  aspect  is  presented  to  us 
by  human  beliefs  and  opinions  as  to 
the  origin  of  living  organisms.  We  can 
trace  the  rise  of  the  conception  of  a 
Creator  like  unto  man  even  in  material 
form  ;  a  Creator  who  creates  by  the 
sound  of  His  voice,  in  a  moment  of 
time,  whole  orders  of  new  beings,  who 
moulds  man  out  of  clay  and  breathes 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  In 
opposition  to  this  idea,  we  can  see  a 
conception  arising,  according  to  which 
matter  is  slowly  transforming  itself  by 
itself,  by  means  of  evolution,  produc¬ 
ing  little  by  little  all  organisms  up  to 
man  himself.  There  is,  according  to 
this  theory,  no  longer  room  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  Creator,  who  moreover,  as 
He  is  represented  by  the  positive  relig¬ 
ions,  is  nothing  more  than  a  God  cre¬ 
ated  by  man  in  his  own  image  and  like¬ 
ness,  a  colossal  shadow  of  man  himself 
thrown  on  the  empty  heavens.  Final¬ 
ly,  we  see  a  third  conception  which 
admits  the  action  within  the  universe 
of  slow  hidden  forces,  by  means  of 
which  inorganic  matter  has  been  ascend¬ 
ing,  through  myriads  of  centuries,  to 
the  production  of  the  human  body  ;  a 
conception  which  acknowledges  in  the 


lower  world  dim  throes  and  premoni¬ 
tory  flashes  of  the  immortal  spirit  given 
to  man  ;  which,  in  the  last  place,  at¬ 
tributes  the  laws  of  this  transformation 
to  the  will  of  an  intelligent  Being  whom 
the  human  soul  resembles  because  it 
also  can  understand,  and  will. 

In  the  paper  which  I  read  at  the 
Venetian  Institute,  I  put  forward  and 
defended  what  was  in  substance  this 
same  idea.  I  hope  that  in  so  doing 
I  did  not  waste  my  learning,  which 
was  indeed  abundant,  ponderous  and 
weighty.  “  You  will  see,”  has  been 
said,  not  without  malice  and  irony,  by 
a  celebrated  disciple  of  Darwin,  with 
regard  to  the  new  learning  and  the  old 
faiths,  “  you  will  see  that,  some  day  or 
other,  some  one  will  come  to  maintain 
that  old  bottles  were  made  on  purpose 
for  new  wine.”  I-  have  a  great  and 
sincere  respect  for  Professor  Huxley  ; 
but,  irony  and  malice  apart,  what  I 
really  did  maintain  last  year  was  prac¬ 
tically  that  old  bottles  were  made  on 
purpose  for  new  wine.  There  was, 
however,  this  slight  difference  in  my 
proposition.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
Professor  Huxley’s  wine  was  not,  as 
has  been  better  said  by  others,  of  an 
entirely  new  quality,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  in  certain  very  ancient  dusty 
bottles  dregs  have  been  found,  discol¬ 
ored,  it  is  true,  and  rather  musty,  but 
still  rich  in  alcohol,  and  similar  in 
flavor  to  the  aforesaid  wine.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  I  have  found  ideas 
contained  in  certain  great  and  famous 
vessels  of  Catholic  doctrine,  of  such  a 
nature  that  if  there  was  room  in  those 
vessels  for  them,  there  cannot  fail  to 
be  room  also  for  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Since  then  I  have  tried 
pouring  it  into  them,  and  have  found 
that  they  hold  it  wonderfully  well,  and 
that  there  is  even  room  for  much  sim¬ 
ilar  wine  from  the  vintages  of  the 
future. 

Many  people  wonder  that  I,  a  writer 
of  verses  and  novels,  should  have  de¬ 
voted  myself  to  such  a  study.  They 
cannot  understand  why,  in  turning  to 
evolution,  I  should  leave  behind  me 
Latin,  theologians,  metaphysics,  and 
the  Greek  barbarisms  of  scientific 
terms,  and  should  treat  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  artist  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  as  such. 
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I  can  imagine  that  some  honest,  seri¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  person,  utterly  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  discussion  of  general 
principles,  or  to  treating  grave  and 
dangerous  questions  the  practical  side 
of  which  is  not  easily  discernible,  may 
deny  the  importance  of  this  argument 
for  the  general  public.  I  can  imagine, 
too,  the  ill  feeling  of  another  respecta¬ 
ble  class  of  people,  who  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  on  their  old  home 
opinions  as  if  they  were  the  old  arm¬ 
chairs  in  which  their  parents  used  to 
sit,  or  the  accustomed  seat  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  theatre,  and  are  therefore  dis¬ 
turbed  and  offended  by  anything  which 
upsets  the  ordinary  course  of  habits 
dear  to  them.  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  if  a  local  newspaper  were  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine,  belonging 
to  the  time  when  the  forest  was  grow¬ 
ing,  or  if  a  prophetic  message  regarding 
the  future  of  man  and  the  universe 
were  to  fall  to  earth  from  the  Pole  Star, 
even  the  general  public  would  take  a 
certain  interest  in  the  matter.  Now 
the  seers  of  evolution  believe  that  they 
have  discovered  not  merely  a  local  jour¬ 
nal  but  a  grand  and  simple  history  of 
the  universe,  revealed  partly  in  the 
depths  of  the  abysses  of  heaven,  partly 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  partly 
among  the  fossils  of  past  organisms, 
partly  in  the  fossils  of  human  speech, 
W  there  are  such  things  as  fossil 
words.  And  if  the  lamp  used  for  this 
great  discovery  throws  direct  light  only 
on  the  past  of  the  universe  and  man, 
still  it  casts  a  certain  brightness  on  the 
other  side  also,  toward  the  future.  No 
sooner  was  this  lamp  lighted  than  it 
began  to  affect  the  greatest  poet  whom 
our  planet  has  possessed  since  Shake¬ 
speare. 

On  the  morning  of  August  2,  1830, 
the  news  arrived  in  Weimar  that  a  rev¬ 
olution  had  broken  out  in  Paris.  A 
friend  of  Goethe’s  came  to  visit  him 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
“  Well,”  exclaimed  old  Goethe,  as  he 
met  him,  “  what  do  you  think  of  the 
great  event?  ’  The  volcano  has  broken 
out,  everything  is  in  flames,  all  the 
secret  plots  have  come  to  light.”  “  A 
frightful  business,”  answered  his  friend  ; 
“  but  with  such  a  Ministry  what  could 


you  expect?  Nothing  less  than  the 
fall  of  the  dynasty.”  “  My  dear  fel¬ 
low,  we  don’t  understand  each  other,” 
replied  the  author  of  “  Faust”  ;  ”  I 
am  not  speaking  of  those  people.  I 
mean  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  at 
the  Academy  between  Cuvier  and  Geof¬ 
frey  St. -Hilaire.” 

The  dispute  which  in  Goethe’s  eyes 
was  so  much  more  important  than  the 
Revolution  of  July  began  to  show  itself 
in  outline  at  the  Parisian  Acad^mie 
Royale  des  Sciences  on  February  15, 
1830.  The  naturalist,  Geoffrey  St.-Hil- 
aire,  treating  of  molluscs,  reierred  to 
the  analogy  between  different  organ¬ 
isms  as  an  indication  of  a  vast  unity  in 
their  construction.  This  idea  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  study 
of  natural  history.  St. -Hilaire  was  a 
scientific  philosopher.  Scientific  phil¬ 
osophers  love  to  look  at  things  as  a 
whole,  love  to  throw;  out  great  and  al¬ 
most  prophetic  hypotheses  into  the  un¬ 
known,  hypotheses  rather  to  be  com- 
ared  to  arches  of  light  than  to  iron 
ridges  on  which  practical  people  may 
safely  set  their  feet.  Badly  armed, 
like  all  prophets,  they  lay  siege  to  the 
kingdom  of  old  ideas,  which  is 'well 
organized  for  hard  resistance,  and  can 
oppose  to  the  enemy  a  standing  army 
of  devoted  conservatives,  ready  to  fight 
without  reasoning,  citadels  and  bastions 
over  which  the  glorious  names  of  the 
past  wave  in  the  breeze,  arsenals 
stocked  with  weapons  well  tried  and 
terrible  to  behold,  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  composed  of  minds  which  have, 
by  means  of  those  same  old  ideas,  won 
for  themselves  glory,  honor  and  emolu¬ 
ments,  all  the  splendors  of  life.  For 
this  reason  the  first  battles  almost  al¬ 
ways  go  against  the  prophets.  When 
St.-Hilaire  first  asserted  the  mutabili¬ 
ty  of  species,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  instead  of  having  been  created 
instantaneously  at  different  epochs,  all 
species  are  branches  of  the  same  gene¬ 
alogical  tree,  he  found  himself  opposed 
to  Cuvier,  the  famous  man  of  science  ; 
a  man  really  great  at  analysis,  who 
having  spent  his  life  and  gained  his 
renown  by  studying  everytning  that 
can  differentiate  species,  naturally 
looked  with  abhorrence  on  a  theory 
which  united  them  all  together.  The 
debate  was  renewed  at  several  sittings 
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between  February  and  October,  and 
went  on  spreading  in  extent,  as  every 
one  heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the  discussion, 
just  as  in  war  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  skirmish  in  the  vanguard  turns 
into  a  battle.  The  Hall  of  the  Acade¬ 
mic  des  Sciences  was  thrown  open  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public,  who  wished 
to  be  present  at  the  duel  between  the 
celebrated  men  of  science  who  had  been 
colleagues  for  thirty  years  as  teach¬ 
ers  of  natural  history  at  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes.  Their  discussion  was 
all  about  mollusks  and  fishes.  They 
wrangled  for  two  sittings  over  a  bone 
of  which  the  scientific  name  is  Os 
hy aides,  yet  on  the  19th  of  July,  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  hall  was 
crammed  with  people. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  Cuvier 
easily  got  the  advantage.  He  could 
adduce  visible  and  tangible  arguments 
to  prove  the  perpetual  variety  of  spe¬ 
cies,  whereas  St.  Hilaire  had  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  transformation  of  one 
species  into  another.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  argument  of  “  Who  saw  it?” 
can  be  turned  equally  well  against  the 
theory  of  successive  and  distinct  acts 
of  creation.  It  might  be  used  by,  and 
indeed  be  the  cause  of,  the  acquittal  of 
a  thief,  who  should  argue  thus  :  “  You 
bring  forward  one  witness  who  says  he 
saw  me  break  into  the  house,  but  I  can 
call  millions  of  witnesses  who  neither 
saw  me  break  into  the  house,  nor, 
which  is  more  important,  steal  the 
things.”  Oreoffroy  St.-Hilaire  did  not 
give  in,  and  supported  his  ideas  man¬ 
fully,  but  the  cause  of  evolution  was 
retarded  for  thirty  years. 

In  reality  this  was  not  its  first  battle. 
The  first  real  battle  for  evolution  had 
been,  fought  twenty-one  years  previous 
by  another  Frenchman,  Jean  Lamarck, 
who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  discussions  of  1830  at  the 
Academic  des  Sciences.  The  fact  is 
that  the  ideas  of  Lamarck  as  to  the 
descent  of  all  living  species  from  a 
common  origin  and  the  causes  of  their 
transformation  were  promptly  buried 
beneath  a  heap  of  epigrams.  There 
was  no  chance  in  France  for  a  doctrine, 
according  to  which  it  could  be  argued 
that  in  a  certain  country  where  certain 
trees  bear  fruit  at  the  top,  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  who  were  very  fond  of  that  fruit. 


turned  into  giraffes  from  stretching 
their  necks  desperately  in  order  to  get 
at  it.  The  French  buried  the  idea 
with  laughter,  and,  as  happens  with 
seed,  what  was  destined  to  die  in  it 
perished,  while  that  which  was  vital 
struck  out  invisible  roots.  Meanwhile 
other  germs  of  the  same  idea  had  been 
cast  elsewhere  by  other  hands.  Geof¬ 
frey  St. -Hilaire,  struggling  with  Cuvier, 
sent,  as  it  were,  a  cry  of  appeal  to  his 
far  off  allies,  and  it  was  Goethe  who 
answered  thus  in  the  name  of  all : 

“  There  are  more  than  fifty  of  ns  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  have  labored,  and  are  still  laboring, 
for  yonr  cause  ;  we  Germans  long  to  be  able  ‘ 
to  believe  that  all  beings  are  genealogically 
connected  with  each  other.  1  find  myself  in 
advance  of  many  on  this  point,  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  that  I  have  made  ;  in  advance 
of  Camper,  in  advance  of  Blumenbach.  Peter 
Camper,  struck  and  disturbed  by  the  close 
anatomical  relationship  between  the  ape  and 
man,  thought  he  had  found  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  special  characteristic  of  the  ape  in  a  bone 
of  the  upper  jaw,  called  ‘  os  intermaxillar,  ’ 
which,  according  to  him,  is  wanting  in  man. 

I  have  discovered  and  demonstrated  that  this 
bone  exists  also  in  man.” 

Thus  spoke  Goelhe,  who  illuminated 
the  path  of  evolutionist  ideas  with  yet 
other  fiashes  from  his  sovereign  mind, 
guessing  at  the  transformation  of  the 
leaf  from  the  various  parts  of  the  plant, 
at  the  transformation  of  the  vertebrje 
from  the  brain  of  vertebrates.  We 
who  desire  to  move  so  many  people 
from  the  opinions  on  which  they  are 
comfortably  seated,  and  have  it  so 
much  at  heart  to  bring  forward  the 
best  of  our  own  party,  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  Goethe. 
He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
enjoyed  a  purely  literary  fame  when 
he  sent  the  illustrious  Peter  Camper  a 
humble  letter  accompanying  his  work, 
written  to  demonstrate  clearly,  against 
the  opinion  of  Camper,  the  existence 
in  man  of  the  “os  intermaxillar.” 
“  Well  done,”  replied  the  great  anato¬ 
mist  courteously.  “  Bravo !  You 
have  done  a  great  work  which  must 
have  cost  you  much  trouble.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you.  ”  After  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  saying  and  writing  imperturbed- 
ly  that  there  is  no  ”  os  intermaxillar” 
in  man. 

”  It  is  easy  to  see,”  exclaimed 
Goethe,  “  that  I  was  very  young  and 
ingenuous,  and  knew  precious  little  of 
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the  world,  to  set  myself  up — I  a  scholar 
—to  contradict  a  master  ;  if  I  proved 
that  he  was  wrong,  so  much  the  worse 
for  me.”  In  point  of  fact,  Goethe  was 
sailing  in  the  full  current  of  living 
science,  where  as,  the  other  poor  old 
celebrity  had  stuck  majestically  fast  on 
his  dry  intermaxillary  bone.  “  What 
a  good  thing  it  would  be,”  said  an  un¬ 
kind  but  learned  Englishman,  “  what 
a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  scientiGc 
men  never  lived  beyond  sixty.  After 
sixty  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them 
who  will  hear  of  changing  his  ideas.” 

III. 

The  unfortunate  campaigns  of  La¬ 
marck  and  Geoffrey  St.-Hiiaire  were 
followed  by  a  third  engagement  under 
Charles  Darwin.  They  say  that  it  is 
curious  to  study  the  path  of  certain 
germs  through  space,  and  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  complexity  of  insects  and  butterGies 
which  carry  an  atom  of  fecundating 
pollen  from  stamen  to  stamen,  of  swal¬ 
lows,  too,  which  bear  from  land  to  land 
a  minute  seed  from  which  whole  forests 
may  spring.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
curious  to  trace  the  secret  passage  of 
ideas.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Take 
your  microscope  and  examine  an  ob¬ 
scure  and  minute  Doctor  Grant,  who 
appears  barely  for  a  moment  amid  the 
turmoil  of  human  existence  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century.  He  moves  on 
and  on,  comes  in  contact  With  La¬ 
marck’s  works,  is  impregnated,  when 
he  leaves  them,  with  evolutionist  ideas, 
disappears  again,  goes  onward  still, 
working  his  hidden  way,  until  he  Gnal- 
ly  reappears  in  1825  in  a  public  street 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  in- 
Guence  touches  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and 
then  he  is  lost  forever  in  the  darkness. 
The  lad  notices  nothing,  goes  on  study¬ 
ing  and  working,  grows  up  into  a  man, 
becomes  famous,  grows  old,  and  when 
examining  his  own  life  Gfty  years  later, 
Gnds  a  tiny,  almost  imperceptible  trace 
of  that  inGuence,  a  little  touch  of  evo¬ 
lution  and  Lamarck,  just  in  that  part 
of  his  mind  where  a  theory  of  his  on 
the  origin  of  species  Grst  took  root  in 
1837,  which  grew  in  secret  and  only  saw 
the  light  in  1869.  Here  you  see  the 
passage  of  -ideas  from  Lamarck  to 
Charles  Darwin. 

The  most  insigniGcant  inGuences 


largely  helped  on  Darwin’s  work,  and 
one  such  was  very  nearly  the  cause  of 
its  failure  ;  for  he  himself,  grown  old 
and  famous,  used  to  recall  with  a  shud¬ 
der  how  Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the  Beagle, 
took  such  a  dislike  at  Grst  to  his  ap¬ 
pearance  that  he  said  it  went  against 
him  to  take  a  man  with  such  an  unde¬ 
cided  nose  on  board  ;  and  to  that  vov- 
age  on  board  the  Beagle  Darwin  to  a 
great  extent  attributed  his  scientiGc 
conquests  and  his  subsequent  fame. 
Seven  years  later,  in  October  1838, 
after  working  for  Gfteen  months  at  his 
studies  on  the  Transformation  of  Spe¬ 
cies,  he  came  against  a  mystery  which 
seemed  to  him  impenetrable.  He  had 
discovered  that  man,  working  among 
domestic  animals  and  plants,  by  choos¬ 
ing  for  purposes  of  reproduction  the 
individnals  best  adapted  to  his  object, 
gradually  modiGes  the  type  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  and  creates  varieties,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Darwin’s  opinion,  are  the 
beginnings  of  new  species.  This  is  hu¬ 
man  selection.  But  what  produces 
selection  among  wild  animals?  Who 
is  to  choose  the  reproducers  that  are  to 
modify  by  degrees  the  type  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  until* a  new  species  arises?  Dar¬ 
win  begins  to  lose  his  way.  One  day, 
tired  out  by  study  and  thought,  he 
picks  up  the  Grst  book  that  comes  to 
hand,  just  to  take  his  mind  off  zoology 
and  botany.  The  book  is  not  about 
animals  and  plants,  but  about  men  ;  it 
demonstrates  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  that  are  born  must  die  off 
rapidly,  or  the  earth  could  never  afford 
sustenance  for  them  all.  This  idea 
comes  like  a  ray  of  light  into  the  young 
man’s  mind.  Howrapidly  animals  mul¬ 
tiply,  and  what  enormous  numbers 
must  perish  before  reaching  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  ?  Clearly,  the  few  in  every 
generation  who  survive  the  slaughter, 
the  few  victors  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
must  be  the  most  perfectly  formed. 
Now,  you  never  Gnd  identically  the 
same  formation  in  any  two  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  There  are  always 
differences,  some  advantageous,  others 
disadvantageous  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Well,  then,  in  the  nature  of  things 
those  who  win  the  prize  triumph  and 
propagate,  transmitting  their  superiori¬ 
ty  of  structure  to  their  descendants, 
who  also  differ  among  themselves  and 
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with  the  same  results  ;  so  that  the  type 
of  the  species  is  being  continually  mod¬ 
ified  from  generatiou  to  generation. 
This  is  Natural  Selection.  Darwin 
has  found  what  he  wanted,  and  his 
theory  is  founded.  In  1839  he  already 
had  it  clearly  established  in  his  mind, 
but  he  kept  it  dark  till  1859.  His 
famous  book  on  the  Origin  of  Species 
passed  through  twenty  years’  travail  of 
the  brain  before  it  was  given  to  the 
world.  Twenty  years  passed  under 
the  sheltering  warmth  of  a  mind  which 
was  continually  feeding  it  with  new 
facts,  collected  and  digested  with  ad¬ 
mirable  patience  ;  which,  continually 
eliminating  the  least  clear,  the  least 
conclusive  of  these  facts,  suppressing 
every  superfluity,  every  disproportion 
and  every  weakness,  gave  it  the  clear 
solidity,  the  regular  proportions  of  a 
crystal.  A  scientific  book  which  is  at 
the  same  time  solid,  clear,  polished 
and  well-proportioned  as  a  crystal,  is, 
by  virtue  of  these  very  qualities,  a 
source  of  light  to  men,  and  has  a 
great  attraction  for  them,  even  if  the 
crystal  be  not  a  diamond.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  understand,  at  least  par¬ 
tially,  why  the  “  Origin  of  Species” 
raised  such  an  immense  clamor  from 
the  very  moment  of  its  publication  ; 
even  though  the  main  idea  was  by  that 
time  not  absolutely  new.  Another 
English  naturalist,  Alfred  Russel  Wal¬ 
lace,  had  conceived  it  in  the  same 
form  a  •  year  before,  whereupon  the 
friends  of  both,  knowing  of  Darwin’s 
studies,  and  inspired  by  a  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  arranged  that  a  sketch  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  work  should  be  published  at  the 
same  time  as  Wallace’s  essay.  The 
general  public  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  these  essays  ;  learned  men  said 
that  whatever  was  new  in  them  was 
not  true,  and  that  whatever  was  true 
in  them  was  not  new. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  devouring  60,000  copies  of 
the  “  Origin  of  Species”  within  a  few 
years,  nor  learned  men  from  devoting 
265  analytical  essays,  not  to  mention 
newspaper  articles,  to  the  same  subject, 
also  witbin  a  short  time.  To  explain 
away  this  success  it  has  been  said  that 
“  the  idea  was  in  the  air.”  To  that 
Darwin  4u  person  has  made  answer  : 
”  No  ;  the  secret  of  the  matter  is  this  : 
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out  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  materi¬ 
al  I  began  to  make  a  compendium, 
from  which  I  finally  made  an  extract, 
which  is  my  book  on  the  ‘  Origin  of 
Species.’  ”  A  superficial  observer 
might  say  to  him  :  ”  The  public  de¬ 
voured  your  book  eagerly  because  it 
knew  and  admired  you  already  as  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist.’” 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  those  refined 
spirits  who  despise  vulgar  truths,  and 
are  always  in  search  of  what  is  novel 
and  subtle,  might  have  argued  thus : 
“  The  publip  understands  nothing  of 
this  theory,  and  cares  less  ;  but  picture 
to  yourself  a  good-looking  man  stand¬ 
ing  before  you  in  a  respectable  atti¬ 
tude,  addressing  you  in  Arabic,  indeed, 
but  in  a  quiet,  cordial,  and  musical 
voice,  with  an  expression  of  enthusiasm 
mixed  with  candor  ;*  would  you  not  get 
a  world  of  enjoyment  out  of  listening 
to  him,  even  though  you  could  not 
understand  one  word  of  what  he  said  ?” 
Darwin’s  book  was  so  enormously  suc¬ 
cessful,  just  because  all  through  it  you 
can  see  the  fine  honest  face  of  the  au¬ 
thor  looking  at  you  with  the  fire  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  his  eyes,  and  speaking  to 
you  with  an  intense  love  of  truth,  with 
profound  conviction,  and  yet  with  hu¬ 
mility. 

Granting  this,  or,  at  least,  granting 
that  each  of  the  above-mentioned  opin¬ 
ions  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
truth,  their  common  error  being  the 
desire  to  exclude  each  other,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  no  one  had  so  much  right 
and  wrong  on  his  side  as  Darwin  him¬ 
self  in  this  dispute.  The  book  was 
born  full  of  life,  fit  for  powerful  action  ; 
but  if  it  had  not  found  the  right  atmos¬ 
phere  it  would  have  perished  without 
dislodging  one  single  old  idea,  however 
unimportant  There  was  at  that  time 
an  invisible  ‘‘  quid”  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  whole  life  and  breath  of  human  in¬ 
tellect,  which  made  itself  apparent  in  a 
purely  negative  way.  When  certain 
invisible  germs  are  brought  by  the 
wind,  certain  plants,  though  they  re¬ 
main  covered  with  foliage,  though 
they  still  flower  and  even  go  on  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  begin  to  show  the  first  slight 
signs  of  decay,  which  cannot  escape  the 
expert  eye.  During  the  first  half  of 
our  century  the  belief  in  the  stability 
of  species  which  had  flourished  until 
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then,  began,  as  has  been  said,  to  show 
some  signs  of  decay.  I  think  it  was 
long  before  the  time  of  Lamarck  and 
Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  who  clearly  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  that  a  stage  began  in  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  which,  by  developing, 
led  to  the  rejection,  almost  with  the 
force  of  an  electric  shock,  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  theories  on  the  origin  of  species. 
These  theories  will  probably,  during 
the  twentieth  century,  end  by  dropping 
o£[  dead  and  rotten  from  the  human 
mind,  and  after  more  centuries  have 
passed  by  will  have  turned  into  fossil 
matter  at  which  future  generations  will 
marvel  when  they  come  to  excavate  it 
for  the  purpose  of  antiquarian  study. 
In  fact,  there  is  much  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  stages  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  great  geological  epochs.  When 
you  consult  the  archives  of  a  great  ge¬ 
ological  epoch,  or  the  relics  of  living 
organisms  of  those  times,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  marked  by  common  char¬ 
acteristics.  There  is  one  geological 
period  in  which  you  will  only  And  re¬ 
mains  of  monsters,  whose  forms  seem 
to  our  modern  eyes  irrational  and  fan¬ 
tastic.  Equally  there  is  an  era  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  in  which  you  find  nothing 
but  a  quantity  of  irrational  and  fan¬ 
tastic  fossil  ideas  about  the  facts  of 
natural  history.  But  in  the  modern 
era  of  human  thought,  dating  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  ideas  about  natural 
science  begin  to  take  a  rationalistic, 
almost  mathematical  shape,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  a  tendency  to  exclude  tradition 
and  authority  by  demanding  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  every  thing  that  is  not  an 
axiom,  and  also  in  a  severe  conception 
of  the  equation  between  facts  and  their 
causes,  the  fact  being  a  given  quantity 
and  the  cause  an  x,  the  result  being  an 
impulse  toward  first  carefully  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  effect  by  means  of  close  obser¬ 
vation,  so  as  to  proceed  in  logical  order 
toward  the  x.  This  impulse  was  to 
lead  the  human  intellect  firmly  and  in¬ 
dissolubly  to  connect  certain  effects 
with  certain  causes — that  is  to  sa^,  to 
discover  and  determine  an  indefinite 
number  of  natural  laws,  rejecting  every¬ 
thing  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
discovered.  Some  of  the  ideas  of  this 
modern  stamp  will  perish,  becoming 
fossils  in  their  turn  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1859  the 


common-sense  of  humanity  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  divesting  itself  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinions  about  the  origin  of  species. 
No  one  had  seen  the  first  pair  of  ele¬ 
phants,  or  even  the  first  two  swallows, 
spring  from  the  ground  alive,  or  a 
statue  of  clay  suddenly  turned  into  an 
organism  made  of  bone,  muscle,  and 
nerves,  watered  by  the  blood,  and  it 
was  contrary  to  all  law,  and  to  all  the 
known  methods  of  Nature’s  procedure. 
The  idea  belonged  to  a  past  epoch  of 
the  intellect,  but  it  was  still  prevailing 
then.  Indeed,  even  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  it  has  not  completely  lost  its  in- 
fiuence,  partly  because  it  used  to  cling 
inseparably,  and  even  now  clings,  like 
a  decaying  husk,  far  too  closely  to  relig¬ 
ious  faith,  and  partly  because  men  had 
grown  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  was, 
and  is,  inconvenient  to  them  to  make 
a  change.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  believed  neither  in  God  nor  in  the 
creation  could  not  assert  in  the  face  of 
science  that  the  present  specimen  of 
animals  and  plants  had  existed  ab  eter- 
no.  They  were  therefore  in  a  position 
wherein  they  could  certainly  philoso¬ 
phize  largely  about  matter  and  chance, 
but  could  in  nowise  find  a  persuasive 
argument  to  solve  this  unknown  enig¬ 
ma  :  how  animals  and  plants,  which 
undoubtedly  had  no  being  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,  have  since  begun 
to  exist. 

Now,  this  was  the  point  which  had 
been  reached  when  Darwin’s  clear  and 
powerful  book  came  out,  purporting  to 
prove,  with  abundance  of  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  and  acute  reasoning,  that  ani¬ 
mal  species  have  insensibly  diverged, 
by  means  of  natural  laws,  from  one  or 
two  primitive  forms  to  the  immense 
variety  of  the  present.  And  it  followed 
that  as  there  was  great  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  character  of  Darwin’s  ideas 
and  that  of  modern  thought,  the  sound 
of  his  voice  made  a  multitude  of  human 
voices  touch  the  same  note  ;  and  that 
came  to  puss  which  has  happened  to 
each  one  of  us,  when  others  have  sud¬ 
denly  succeeded  in  expressing  what  we 
have  been  feeling  in  a  confused  way 
within  ourselves,  and  suffering  from 
not  being  able  to  extract  from  the  dim 
wrappings  of  our  thought.  So  our 
being  goes  out  towards  the  man,  and  a 
cry  of  assent  and  relief  breaks  quickly 
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from  our  lips.  Certainly  for  many 
minds,  especially  in  Germany,  the  Reiz, 
as  a  German  of  different  opinion  has 
called  it,  the  attraction  of  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  theory,  was  that  at  last  God  could 
be  dispensed  with  ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  tnat  He  could  retire  on  a  well-de¬ 
served  pension,  awarded  for  services 
honestly  rendered  up  to  the  production 
of  the  first  living  cellule.  This  pre¬ 
sumed  Jubilee  of  the  Creator  made  a 
number  of  other  ecmally  imprudent 
people  rabid  against  Darwinism.  But" 
beneath  all  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
theological  battle,  Darwin’s  book  was 
received  with  quiet  satisfaction  by  very 
many  who  simply  rejoiced  to  be  able  to 
leave  to  Milton  the  lion,  springing  from 
the  earth  and  “  pawing  to  get  free  his 
hinder  parts,”  to  be  able  at  last  to  do 
without  a  fantastic  genealogy  of  living 
beings  which  corresponds  to  an  inferior 
stage  of  human  knowledge,  just  as  the 
belief  in  the  unspoken  Word  of  God 
the  Creator  and  in  the  literal  breath  of 
His  mouth  belongs  to  a  yet  more  re¬ 
mote  stage.  And  let  us  note  here  in 
passing,  that  if  the  great  geological 
epochs  still  subsist  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  superimposed  strata  of  earth,  the 
different  stages  of  human  knowledge 
also  subsist  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the 
superimposed  social  strata.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  literal  faith 
m  the  spoken  message  and  in  the  breath 
of  the  mouth  of  God  still  survives,  and 
will  survive  for  who  knows  how  many 
centuries,  among  the  inferior  and  sav¬ 
age  races,  and  in  the  deepest  obscurity 
of  popular  ignorance.  A  shadow,  a 
likeness  of  these  successive  stages  of 
knowledge,  is  reflected  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  every  human 
life,  just  as  the  successive  stages  of  the 
physical  evolution  are  reflected  in  every 
human  embryo ;  our  brain  while  in 
formation  taking  the  shape  first  of  that 
of  fishes,  then  of  reptiles,  then  of  birds, 
and  then  of  mammals.  In  the  same 
way  the  child,  even  though  his  name 
be  Charles  Darwin,  even  though  he  be 
born  to  write  the  “  Origin  of  Species,” 
when  he  is  asked,  Who  made  you  and 
put  you  into  the  world  ?”  answers  as  he 
has  Wn  taught,  “  God,”  and  ignoring 
his  natural  origin,  imagines  that  he  was 
made  without  any  intermediary  power 
by  that  unknown  Potentate.  When 
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afterward  he  hears  the  book  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  he  always  imagines,  like  every  in¬ 
ferior  race,  a  God,  with  a  nioutli  and  a 
sonorous  voice,  who  talks  Latin. 

The  book  had  therefore  a  lightning- 
like  success,  although  an  Anglican 
Bishop  at  once  began  to  blow  insults 
on  the  flame  from  the  Gothic  windows 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  many 
others  blew  with  equal  fury  from  small¬ 
er  windows,  and  even  from  Berlin  the 
Kladderadatsch  blew  epigrams.  Blow¬ 
ing  on  an. idea  is  like  blowing  on  a 
burning  liquid  ;  you  think  you  are  ex¬ 
tinguishing  it,  instead  of  which  it 
spreads.  The  first  edition  of  the  book 
was  sold  out  at  the  booksellers  in  one 
day.  A  second  edition  of  3000  copies 
was  immediately  brought  out,  and  a 
German  translation  was  undertaken. 
Two  attempts  were  made  at  a  French 
translation,  but  Darwin  found  a  phrase 
of  £lie  de  Beaumont  standing  sentinel 
at  the  gates  of  France  :  “  C’est  de  la 
science  moussante.  ”  Phrases  being  in 
.France  a  power  in  the  State,  the  book 
could  not  gain  admission  then.  Indeed, 
until  1862,  when  Mdlle.  Royer  met  and 
overcame  all  obstacles,  Darwin  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  article  in  the  Revue 
dee  Deux  Mondes,  in  which  Laugel 
spoke  of  the  “  Origin”  with  that  lordly 
equanimity  which  it  must  be  confessed 
is  characteristic  of  the  best  French 
minds.  In  the  mean  time,  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  was  being  prepared  ; 
and  notice  that  in  those  days  none  of 
the  deceptions  of  modern  publishers 
were  in  vogue,  and  every  edition  an¬ 
nounced  as  new  was  so  in  reality,  and 
gave  new  work  to  the  author. 

So  the  readers  of  the  “  Origin”  mul¬ 
tiplied,  although  Darwin  was  groaning 
under  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism.  “  I 
am  tired,”  he  said.  It  seems  that  the 
doctrine  was  anathematized  by  a  scien¬ 
tific  Congress  assembled  in  1860.  The 
conversion  of  Lyell  was  a  great  victory  ; 
that  of  Huxley,  who,  as  Darwin  laugh¬ 
ingly  expressed  it,  had  become  an  Apos¬ 
tle  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Devil,  was  worth 
something  ;  but  many  other  naturalists 
of  great  renown  pronounced  against  it, 
and  Herschel  was  saying  to  his  friends 
‘‘ This  law  of  Natural  selection  seems 
to  me  a  law  of  higgledy-piggledy,” 
an  expression  which  Darwin,  with¬ 
out  understanding,  did  not  like  the 
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sound  of.  And  still  the  readers  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

Till  the  end  of  1860  German  scien¬ 
tists,  with  one  exception,  breathed  no 
word  either  for  or  against  it.  Several 
among  them  had  for  some  time  been 
evolutionists  in  the  abstract,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  man  ought  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet,  but  the  coupoi  Columbus  had  not 
occurred  to  any*  of  them,  and  they 
probably  were  a  little  annoyed  that  this 
devil  of  an  Englishman  should  have 
been  the  man  to  make  the  egg  stand  on 
end.  Readers  went  on  increasing.  If 
official  science  had  not  yet  given  Dar¬ 
win  its  suffrage,  at  least  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  smoke  of  celebrity  was  being 
offered  up  to  him  from  every  quarter. 
But  he  was  wrong  in  asking  from  the 
eneral  public  a  verdict  on  the  value  of 
is  theories.  Granted  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  reticence  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  it  was  idle  to  expect  a  precise 
and  explicit  judgment  on  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  from  the  unscientific 
world.  By  making  the  man  and  his 
book  famous,  the  public  did  indeed 
substantially  pronounce  itself  in  favor 
of  some  rational  method  to  prove  that 
species,  like  individuals,  came  into  the 
world  naturally.  But  however  sweet 
the  odor  of  incense  may  be,  fame  is 
none  the  less  of  the  nature  of  smoke, 
and  obscures  the  air.  By  its  very  na¬ 
ture  it  cannot  but  emanate  from  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  people,  of  whom  by 
far  the  majority  hardly  knows  the  name 
of  what  it  is  honoring,  and  has  the  very 
dimmest  conception  of  the  reason  why 
this  honor  is  connected  with  a  name. 
And  this  blind  majority  is  growing  per¬ 
petually  wider  as  fresh  generations 
slowly  attain  to  the  possession  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  popular  prejudices.  I  do  not, 
however,  intend  here  to  trace  the  steps 
of  Darwin’s  fame  ;  it  attained  a  diffu¬ 
sion  not  surpassed  even  by  the  names 
of  Newton,  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 
While  he  was  still  alive,  a  German 
psychological  society  went  the  length 
of'  discussing  the  sliape  of  his  brain, 
and  concluded  that  his  bump  of  respeet 
for  authority  was  big  enough  for  ten 
priests  !  When  he  died,  the  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon  were  called  upon  by  their 
high  priest  Soumaugala  to  hold  solemn 
rejoicings  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Transformist  into  the  Nirvana  of  Bud¬ 


dha.  But  all  this  smoke  nearly  hid  the 
precursors  of  the  English  naturalist 
from  the  public  gaze,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  vapor,  heightened  and  en¬ 
larged  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
which  it  enveloped.  Darwin  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  father  of  the  Transformist  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  it  was  popularly  called 
Darwinism  after  him,  whereas  he  had 
only  conceived  a  practical  method  of 
setting  it  on  its  feet.  This  classical 
mist  still  surrounds  the  deity,  and  if 
one  of  the  profane  now  enters  in  and 
looks  at  things  closely,  he  discovers  that 
which  he  would  not  have  believed  pos¬ 
sible.  The  true  and  orthodox  Darwin¬ 
ian  Church  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
to  exist.  True,  Darwin  still  has  his 
altar  where  a  worship  of  hymns  and  in¬ 
cense  is  paid  to  him  ;  but  his  very 
priests  are  freethinkers,  who,  in  the 
sacristy,  speak  evil  of  the  doctrine. 
Perhaps  Professor  Huxley,  the  apostle 
of  England,  is  the  only  man  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  world  to  whom  the  Darwinian 
theory  seems  as  firmly  seated  as  the 
Hanbverian  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
England  (not  a  maximum  security  that, 
by  the  way)  ;  although  even  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  it  will  take  many  generations  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  which  his 
friend  and  master  left  unsolved.  The 
apostle  of  Germany — Haeckel,  who  is 
particularly  anxious  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  genealogical  unity  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  beings,  the“  Descendenz-Theorie,” 
that  he  may  found  his  scientific  mate¬ 
rialism  on  it — has  an  entirely  different 
conception  from  his  master  as  to  the 
individual  variations  which  are  the 
basis  of  selection,  and  his  theory  has 
already  taken  the  name  of  Haeckelism. 
Romanes,  with  his  calm  and  lucid  in¬ 
tellect,  finding  Natural  Selection  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  part  allotted  to  it, 
started  a  theory  of  physiological  selec¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  those  unions 
which  would  retard  the  evolutionary 
movement  of  a  species  remain  unfruit¬ 
ful. 

Wallace — the  man  who  divined  Natu¬ 
ral  Selection  when  travelling  in  the 
Mal^  Archipelago,  withoutoven  know¬ 
ing  Darwin’s  then  unpublished  works, 
and  whose  faithful  friendship  with 
Darwin  does  honor  to  the  human  na¬ 
ture  in  two  great  and  noble  souls — Wal- 
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lace  himself,  though  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  doctrine,  the  discovery 
of  which  he  resigns  entirely  to  his 
friend,  resolutely  contradicts  it  in  one 
point,  the  origin  of  the  human  spirit 
by  means  of  selection.  13ut  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  schisms 
of  the  Transformist  theory,  it  would 
be  like  trying  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  different  theological  and  moral  doc¬ 
trines  which  have  given  rise  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Churches,  communities  and  sects 
within  the  bosom  of  Christendom.  The 
subject-matter  would  be  less  dissimilar 
than  might  be  supposed,  for  the  Trans¬ 
formist  theory  is  also  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man,  and  has  its  apparatus  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  its  dogmatic  assertions.  I 
should,  indeed,  have  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  Catholic  Church  ; 
but,  in  indifference  to  minor  heresies, 
I  might  find  a  successor  to  the  good 
and  gentle  priest  Darwin  in  the  harsh 
and  violent  pontiff  Haeckel,  armed 
with  dogmas  and  excommunication, 
custodian  of  a  Holy  Bible,  a  new  Gene¬ 
sis,  which  commands  the  faithfiil  to 
believe  that  “  Moneron  genuit  Amoe- 
bam.  Amoeba  genuit  Synamoebam,” 
and  so  on,  until  we  reach  “  Pithecan- 
ihropos  qui  genuit  hominem.” 

IV. 

The  sentimental  adversaries  of  the 
Transformist  theory  who  scoff  at  the 
internal  discords  of  the  enemy,  hoping 
for  his  destruction  at  his  own  hands, 
will  not  be  those  who  laugh  longest  and 
laugh  best,  any  more  than  were  those 
who  pronounced  Christianity  to  be  in 
deadly  peril  by  reason  of  the  wounds 
caused  by  schisms  and  heresies.  No 
great  revolution  can  be  accomplished 
without  disorder.  It  is  true  that  amid 
all  this  strife  there  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  agreement  in  diminishing  the  value 
set  on  Natural  Selection.  But  at  the 
same  time  a  growing  harmony,  either 
tacit  or  explicit,  may  be  observed  among 
scientific  friends  and  enemies,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  belief  that  all  living  beings 
are  branches  and  twigs  of  a  single  gen¬ 
ealogical  tree,  which,  some  say  in  one 
way,  some  say  in  another,  has  ascended 
from  a  single  germ,  that  is,  from  the 
first  living  cellule,  up  to  a  single  sum¬ 
mit,  that  is,  man.  And  it  seems  that 
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while  Selection — not  becoming  obso¬ 
lete  indeed,  but  decaying — is  taking  a 
humble  place  among  the  causes  of 
Transformation,  another  hypothesis  is 
arising,  an  hypothesis  full  of  obscurity 
and  yet  of  flashes  of  light,  which  may 
perhaps  enfold  the  secret  of  the  science 
of  the  future.  It  is  a  debt  of  loyalty 
owed  to  Darwin,  one  of  the  most  hon¬ 
est  men  that  ever  lived,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  knew  and  confessed  that  he 
had  founded  his  theory  on  an  unknown 
quantity — i.e.,  on  the  variations  which 
are  found  among  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  and  family.  Why  these 
differences?  The  question  goes  out 
from  the  confines  of  human  knowledge 
into  the  darkness  and  silence.  No  one 
knows  the  name  or  the  nature  of  the 
mysterious  power  which  creates  these 
inexplicable  differences.  Yet  without 
them  the  marvellous  mechanism  of 
Selection  would  remain  motionless  and 
idle,  like  a  sail  without  wind,  like  the 
fans  and  ropes  and  wheels  and  grana¬ 
ries  of  a  water-mill  when  the  stream 
dries  up. 

Wherever  the  hidden  movement  of 
life  rises  and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  this 
mysterious  power  is  present.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  why  children  resemble  their 
parents  and  each  other,  nor  understand 
the  workings  of  the  conservative  force  ; 
but  we  know  even  less  why  children 
differ  from  their  parents  and  each  other, 
or  how  the  transforming  force  works. 
It  is  true  that  Selection  is  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  Darwin’s  glory  to  have 
discovered  it ;  in  the  field  where  we 
fight  for  the  genealogicaj  unity  of  life 
there  is  glory  to  be  won  by  all ;  but 
Selection  works  upon  organisms  from 
without,  and  how  can  we  admit  that 
one  or  two  external  forces  have  played 
a  greater  part  in  the  production  of  new 
types  than  the  secret  power  which  initi¬ 
ates  every  variation  ?  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  nowadays  who  depreciate  Darwin 
in  favor  of  Lamarck.  Certainly  La¬ 
marck  is  also  worthy  of  honor,  certain¬ 
ly  we  acknowledge  that  there  are 
transforming  influences  in  environ¬ 
ment,  and  m  the  use  and  disuse  of 
various  organs  ;  but  when  Nagel i  has 
proved  that  out  of  similar  circum¬ 
stances  dissimilar  varieties  of  a  species 
may  arise,  and  out  of  dissimilar  circum¬ 
stances  similar  varieties,  how  can  one 
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deny  that  the  principle  of  Transforma¬ 
tion  resides  in  the  living  organism  it¬ 
self,  and  that  external  causes  only 
stimulate  and  direct  it  ? 

And  by  what  external  cause  can  you 
explain  those  symmetrical  properties  of 
nature,  exemplihed  before  we  come  to 
the  region  of  life  in  crystals,  and  which 
are  afterward  found  accompanying  mat¬ 
ter  throughout  the  whole  organic  world, 
alike  in  the  leaf  and  in  the  caterpillar, 
in  the  butterfly  and  in  the  flower  Y 
Can  it  possibly  be  an  external  force, 
which  throughout  heaven  and  earth,  as 
one  may  express  it,  compels  the  atoms 
of  one  salt  to  arrange  themselves  in 
octagons,  or  those  of  another  salt  in 
dodecahedrons  ?  Are  the  former  par¬ 
ents  of  the  latter  ?  Have  they,  perhaps 
by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  acquired 
first  nine  sides,  then  ten,  then  eleven, 
and  finally  twelve  ?  And  if  an  interior 
unknown  power  gave  shape  and  sym¬ 
metry  to  the  crystd,  how  can  you  afifirm 
that  no  unknown  power  from  within 
gave,  or  at  least  helped  to  give,  shape 
and  symmetry  to  the  organism?  Was 
Natural  Selection,  then,  that  tempest 
of  pain,  terror  and  death  which  whirls 
implacably  round  our  planet  in  its  des¬ 
perate  flight  across  the  heavens,  the 
only  cause  that  promoted  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ascent  of  organic  types  from  the 
lowest  cell  up  to  man  ?  Or  shall  we 
not  rather  believe  that  a  force  latent  in 
the  organisms  themselves  transformed 
them  in  a  given  direction,  as  a  force 
within  the  acorn  develops  it  into  the 
oak,  and  that  the  function  of  Natural 
Selection  has  been  to  aid  this  force  ? 
Side  by  side  with  Natural  Selection, 
Darwin  placed  Sexual  Selection.  It  is 
not  merely  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  male,  but  the  adornments  of  the 
body,  and  also  in  the  case  of  birds  the 
sweetness  of  the  song,  that  lead  to  pref¬ 
erences  and  to  pairings  which  direct 
the  evolution  of  the  species.  Now  if 
greater  strength  and  greater  courage 
must  prevail  by  sheer  force  of  nature, 
must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  greater 
variety  of  coloring,  greater  elegance  of 
form,  greater  sweetness  of  voice  prevail 
by  force  of  an  inward  sensation  which 
they  awaken  within  the  organism,  a 
hidden  but  unfolding  delight  in  beauty, 
which  afterward  shines  resplendent  in 
the  masterpieces  of  human  art  ?  And 


when  the  lowest  forms  of  existence, 
which  are  without  sex  and  propagate  by 
subdivision,  germs  or  spores,  were  after 
a^es  and  ages  evolved  into  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  and  the  hermaphrodite  split  up 
into  male  and  female,  where  was  the 
exterpal  force  which  gave  origin  to  the 
sexes?  And  when  the  sexes  had  been 
divided,  can  it  hare  been  from  without 
that  the  supreme  instinct,  first  begin¬ 
ning  of  love,  arose,  making  them  seek 
each  other?  And  how  does  Haeckel 
himself,  who  denies  and  derides  the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  intelligent  order  in  the 
universe,  explain  the  very  origin  of  life  ? 
Disdaining  Darwin’s  weakness  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  it  to  the  Creator,  he  tries  to  get 
out  of  the  diflficulty  by  assuming  that 
the  vital  principle  has  its  origin  in  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
albuminous  bodies.  But  bow  are  albu¬ 
minous  bodies  formed?  By  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  carbon  to  multifarious  com¬ 
binations  w'ith  other  elements.  And 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  tendency  and 
of  all  the  other  chemical  properties  of 
bodies?  “I  do  not  know,”  answers 
Haeckel.  “  Then,”  it  may  be  replied, 
”  if  your  hypothesis  be  correct,  you 
have  only  removed  the  mystery  one 
step  further  back.  If  the  cause  of  the 
vital  principle  be  in  its  turn  derived 
from  an  unknown  quantity,  your  ex¬ 
planation  is  reduced  to  this :  ‘  The 
originative  cause  of  life  is  equal  to  an 
X.'  But  you  have  spoken  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  different  bodies,  you  have  con¬ 
fessed  to  us  that  within  the  atoms  of 
carbon  there  is  an  innate  passion  for  the 
atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  that  from  the  gratification  of 
this  passion  life  is  born.  Therefore 
you  cannot  but  admit  that  the  a;  is  a 
cause  inherent  in  matter,  constantly 
present,  and  capable  not  merely  of 
transforming,  but  of  producing  the 
organism.  And  since  you  neither  know 
its  nature,  its  mode  of  working,  nor  its 
limitations,  but  only  its  immanence 
and  constancy,  you  cannot  logically 
free  yourself,  in  your  study  of  succes¬ 
sive  organic  types,  from  this  inexorable 
unknown  quantity,  and  logically  you 
ought  to  indicate  the  cause  of  every 
transformation  thus  :  ‘  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion,  plus  X.'  And  so  when  you  affirm 
that  one  law  of  progress  governs  the 
world,  that  life  ascends  from  the  im- 
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perfect  to  the  perfect,  and  that  this 
tendency  to  ascend  results  from  Natu¬ 
ral  Selection  alone,  you  seem  to  us,  the 
profane,  to  be  contradicting  yourself  ; 
for,  while  you  see  the  uuiverse  unfold¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  a  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  conception  such  as  perfection, 
you  yet  deny  the  existence  of  an  Intel¬ 
ligence  presiding  over  the  universe. 
But  if,  instead  of  this,  you  were  to  say, 
as  logic  requires  of  you  :  ‘  Life  neces¬ 
sarily  ascends  and  is  continually  per¬ 
fecting  itself  by  means  of  Natural  Se¬ 
lection,  plus  x'  there  would  be  uo  con¬ 
tradiction  necessary,  because  if  there  is 
truth  in  your  affirmation  that  there  is 
no  directing  Intelligence  in  Natural 
Selection,  it  must  be  in  the  a:.” 

In  fact,  it  is  just  this  x,  this  inner 
vital  transforming  power,  which,  how¬ 
ever  hidden,  becomes  gradually  more 
luminous  in  proportion  as  the  infinite 
facts  under  which  it  lies  concealed 
throw  their  shadow  ever  more  visibly 
and  extensively.  This  illuminating 
shadow  may  have  fallen  over  the  last 
thoughts  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  man 
was  too  magnanimous  not  to  confess 
frankly,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much 
to  the  light  from  the  lamp  of  Selection, 
that  many  things  were  still  dark  to 
him,  that  in  many  directions  the  secret 
had  to  l)e  sought  for  within  the  organ¬ 
isms  themselves.  “  Refugium  igno- 
ranticB,"  exclaims  the  Haeckel  ian, 
“  these  inner  forces  !”  Yet  he  knows 
that  Natural  Selection  may  be  called, 
at  most,  a  blind  law  ;  he  knows  that  if 
there  be  found  to  be  in  a  fish  an  inher¬ 
ent  disposition  to  produce  an  amphib 
ious  animal,  and  after  the  amphibii  a 
mammal,  it  becomes  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  plan 
of  the  universe,  no  government  by  a 
superior  Intelligence. 

V. 

But  it  is  not  the  ignoble  desire  for  a 
quiet  haven  of  refuge,  but  the  thirst 
for  truth,  which  has  led  eminent  men 
to  demonstrate  by  severe  and  acute 
criticism  that  external  causes  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  evolution.  “  As 
we  study  the  course  of  evolution  by  the 
light  of  external  causes,  we  find,’’  they 
say,  inexplicable  mysteries  here  and 
there,  and  under  them  it  must  be  that 
the  solution  lies.  Just  in  the  same 


way,  if  we  see  a  shadow  on  the  ground 
at  midday  when  the  sky  is  perfectly 
clear  except  at  one  point,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sun  is  there,  hidden  behind 
the  clouds.”  Although  they  cannot 
hope  to  penetrate  into  the  essence  of 
these  mysterious  forces,  they  strive  at 
least  to  make  investigations  as  to  the 
position  and  the  method  of  their  trans¬ 
forming  activity  ;  and  one  constructs 
one  hypothesis,  while  a  second  ventures 
another.  While  vigorous  naturalists 
try  to  open  up  a  passage  through  the 
hard  rock,  noble  thinkers  follow  in 
their  track  with  torches.  They  pro- 
claim  the  fallacy  of  specific  acts  of  crea¬ 
tion,  asserting  the  natural  descent  of 
every  being  from  a  single  stock  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  principle  of  evolution  within 
the  nature  of  things,  stimulated  and 
regulated  by  external  agents  They 
proclaim  the  law  of  progress  recognised 
by  Haeckel,  and  in  the  last  place,  the 
conception  logically  included  in  this 
law,  of  an  order  and  an  aim  in  the 
activity  of  nature,  which  necessarily 
implies  the  rule  of  a  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  will.  This  conception  of 
the  final  end  of  all  things,  called  teleol¬ 
ogy  in  the  abstruse  language  of  the 
learned,  is  fiercely  combated  and  bit¬ 
terly  derided  ;  but  if  its  adversaries  are 
under  the  delusion  that  they  will  gain 
an  easy  and  cheerful  victory,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  because  what  they  really  fight 
against  and  deride  are  ideas  which  no 
one  now  thinks  of  defending.  There 
are  some  antiquated  ideas  about  the 
aim  and  order  of  the  universe  which 
still  subsist  in  the  inferior  state  of 
human  knowledge,  but  which  for  us — 
if  V,  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  army, 
may  use  the  ambitious  pronoun — are 
dead  and  buried.  Darwin  gets  lost  just 
because  he  can  not  free  himself  from  the 
idea  that,  according  to  the  advocates 
of  a  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  every¬ 
thing  in  nature  must  have  a  separate 
and  visible  aim.  It  does  not  suit  him, 
for  instance,  to  think  that  the  peacock’s 
plumage  was  so  richly  painted  merely 
to  please  the  eye  of  man.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  he  cannot  persuade  himself 
that  humanity  is  a  product  of  chance. 
So  be  concludes  that  for  man  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  plan  of  the  universe  is  like 
a  dog  meditating  on  the  mind  of  New¬ 
ton.  On  the  other  hand,  Huxley,  his 
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most  faithful  disciple,  has  confdfesed 
that  in  the  place  of  the  old  dead  teleol¬ 
ogy  a  new  and  grander  one  may  arise, 
with  this  same  fundamental  idea  of 
evolution  as  its  basis.  Tne  fact  is,  that 
we  have  contemptuously  cast  away  the 
teleology  of  the  child,  who  is  convinced 
that  his  parents,  teachers,  friends,  ser¬ 
vants  and  house  exist  for  his  benefit 
alone.  Instead  of  it  we  now  profess 
the  teleology  of  the  man  who  compre¬ 
hends  that  ne  is  but  a  fraction  of  hu¬ 
manity,  who  honors  the  rights  of  others, 
who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  others,  who 
places  the  interests  of  justice  and  truth 
above  his  own  miserable  personal  inter¬ 
ests.  VVe  now  believe  no  longer  that 
the  universe  was  created  solely  for  hu¬ 
manity  ;  that  sun,  moon  and  stars  are 
set  in  heaven  only  to  give  light  to  the 
earth  ;  or  that  plants  and  animals  exist 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  of  service 
to  man.  We  believe  instead  that  within 
the  ordering  mind  of  the  universe  all 
things  are  directed,  both  in  themselves 
and  relatively  to  other  things,  toward 
infinitely  diverse  ends,  very  few  of 
which  are  visible  to  us,  very  few  of 
which  with  our  intelligence  we  can  ap¬ 
prehend.  We  believe  that  these  in¬ 
finitely  numerous  aims  are  arranged  in 
accordance  with  greater  designs,  and 
that  these  are  ordained  to  produce 
others  still  greater  ;  and  that  these  lat¬ 
ter  are  in  their  turn  but  parts  of  one 
single  immense  design,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  human  reason  to 
know  more  than  that  in  its  general 
lines  it  ascends  from  the  imperfect  to 
the  perfect.  By  these  ideas  we  mean 
to  raise,  and  not  to  lower  human  dig¬ 
nity.  We  shift  the  origin  of  man  from 
the  statue  of  clay  to  the  first  nebula  ; 
we  confide  the  sublime  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  for  Adam  and  for  the  birth  of  the 
personal  and  immortal  spirit  to  millions 
of  ages,  to  all  the  powers  of  nature,  to 
myriads  and  myriads  of  living  beings. 
Finally,  in  the  name  of  the  law  which 
evolved  it  from  primeval  matter,  we 
promise  to  our  sjiecies  an  endless  ascent 
toward  the  Infinite. 

At  the  same  time  we  raise  the  dignity 
of  inferior  nature,  hitherto  trodden 
doWn  with  proud,  superstitious  and  un¬ 
just  contempt  by  its  offspring,  Man. 
We  recognize  the  action  of  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  divine  Will,  constantly  working 


for  lofty  ends,  of  which  only  those  parts 
which  concern  our  own  species  are  even 
dimly  visible  to  us  ;  and  to  this  lower 
nature  also  we  promise  a  future  unlim¬ 
ited  Ascent  of  its  own.  Finally,  our 
doctrine  raises  and  enlarges  the  idea  of 
the  Divinity  in  the  human  intellect. 
Just  as  the  entire  absence  or  crude  ma¬ 
terialization  of  this  idea  belongs  to  the 
lowest  intellectual  conditions  of  the 
race,  so,  as  culture  becomes  higher,  the 
nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  idea  be¬ 
come  more  developed  in  the  minds  of 
more  cultivated  believers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  between  scientific  progress 
and  the  idea  of  God  there  is  some  spir¬ 
itual  correlation,  similar  to  that  myste¬ 
rious  correlation  which  we  observe  in 
the  organic  world,  causing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  organ  to  correspond  to  the 
development  of  another,  so  that  if  the 
calyx  of  a  flower  grows  deeper,  there  is 
a  corresponding  growth  in  the  length 
of  the  proboscis  of  the  insect  which  de¬ 
pends  on  that  flower  for  existence.  Or, 
to  use  a  still  more  material  but  more 
appropriate  metaphor,  I  may  say  that 
there  is  a  secret  natural  passage  con¬ 
necting  the  sources  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  with  the  sources  of  the  idea  of 
God,  by  means  of  which,  almost  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  physical  law  of  com¬ 
municating  vessels,  the  human  spirit 
laboriously  toiling  at  science  must  nec¬ 
essarily  and  spontaneously  ascend  to  the 
conception  of  God.  With  each  new 
step  in  scientific  progress  our  mind  is 
able  to  conceive  God  as  greater,  and, 
above  all,  as  more  unlike  man  in  His 
method  of  operation.  The  progress  of 
astronomy,  revealing  the  true  order  of 
the  solar  system  and  its  probable  subor¬ 
dination  to  other  greater  systems,  has 
amplified  and  glorified  our  conception 
of  the  Creator,  multiplying  the  designs 
and  aims  of  His  divine  action,  and  car¬ 
rying  them  into  the  remotest  and  most 
invisible  realma  of  space.  Once,  as 
they  gazed  at  the  stars,  believers  fan¬ 
cied  uiat  they  were  upheld  in  space  by 
God,  who  stood  like  a  magician,  a  man 
furnished  with  supernatural  faculties, 
on  the  outside  of  things,  compelling 
them  against  the  laws  of  nature  to  obey 
Him.  Newton’s  discovery  has  shown 
ns  that  God  governs  the  stars  and  all 
the  atoms  in  the  world  in  a  radically 
different  way,  just  in  the  very  way. 
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that  is  to  say,  which  we  call  the  laws 
of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  human  being,  however  grand  and 
noble  he  might  be,  operating  thus.  By 
these  laws  of  universal  attraction,  the 
creation,  immensely  widened  by  pre¬ 
vious  discoveries,  is  brought  back  to  a 
rigorous  uuity.  All  things  are  attract¬ 
ed  and  balanced  according  to  weight, 
number,  and  measure  ;  and  the  infinite¬ 
ly  different,  but  contemporaneous  mani¬ 
festations  of  a  single  force  resound  in  a 
harmony  which  is  expressed  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  order  of  the  universe.  For 
cultivated  and  believing  minds  this 
ideal  aud  harmonious  music  of  the 
spheres  conveys  immensely  more  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  of  God  than  the 
sight  of  a  starry  sky,  even  though  pow¬ 
erful  telescopes  assist  the  eye  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  furthest  solar  nebulae.  Now 
the  theory  of  Evolution  presents  to  us, 
not  a  Deity  who  works  intermittently, 
creating  the  world  in  separately  finished 

ftieces,  and  then  putting  them  together 
ike  a  man  making  a  machine  ;  but  a 
God  who  is  at  work  always  and  every¬ 
where,  within  and  without  everything, 
producing  the  progressive  variety  of 
types  from  the  original  unity  with  such 
orderly  and  continuous  action  that  it 
may  be  called  by  the  names  of  Nature 
and  Law  ;  a  God  who  works  from  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  partial  designs  which 
all  converge  to  one  single  infinite  de¬ 
sign.  And  the  order  of  the  universe, 
which  according  to  the  law  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  resounds  contemporaneously  in 
space  like  a  marvellous  harmony,  by 
the  law  of  evolution,  develops  in  time 
with  the  material  and  logical  continuity 
of  a  spoken  thought.  It  is  like  a  mar¬ 
vellous  melody,  passing  from  grandiose 
movements  to  impassioned,  from  the 
splendors  of  light  to  the  splendors  of 
intellect  and  love  ;  a  melody  truly  di¬ 
vine  because,  though  never  completed, 
it  never  wanders,  but  with  increasiug 
magnificence  gives  expression  to  an  idea 
which  is  for  the  human  soul  the  high¬ 
est  ideal  possible,  not  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  for  to  that  it  can 
never  in  all  eternity  attain,  but  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  indefinite  ascent  toward  it. 
Never  has  the  human  spirit  been  able 
so  well  to  trace  the  sublimity  of  the 
Creator  from  the  evidence  of  things  of 
sense  as  in  these  visions. 


It  is  true  that  every  phase  of  scien¬ 
tific  progress  has  been  accompanied  also 
by  the  denial  of  God,  but  all  that  this 
proves  is  that  the  choice  between  the 
confession  and  denial  of  God  is  always 
open  to  every  human  intellect,  whether 
the  most  cultured  or  the  most  igno¬ 
rant.  Those  who  deny  God  refuse  to 
recognize  this,  aud  seek  to  establish  the 
logical  contradiction  between  scientific 
truths  and  the  idea  of  the  Divinity. 
Seconded  by  a  religious  public,  which 
was  in  terror  lest  the  small  and  feeble 
god  of  its  own  conception  should  be 
overthrown,  they  concluded — first,  that 
if  the  earth  had  been  proved  not  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  it  was 
also  proved  that  the  Christian  God 
should  be  relegated  to  a  place  among 
false  and  lying  gods  ;  and  then,  that  if 
the  stars  of  the.  solar  system  had  been 
gradually  formed  by  a  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess  from  matter  in  rotation,  according 
to  Lamarck’s  theory,  the  old  stamp  of 
supernatural  manufacture  might  be 
obliterated  at  least  from  the  planets 
aud  satellites. 

All  that  could  be  proved  from  either 
of  these  arguments  was  that  a  God  such 
as  the  vulgar  herd  imagine  Him  could 
not  exist,  and  each  time  answer  was 
made  that  God  was  verily  far  greater. 
Finally,  when  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
had  been  published  to*the  four  winds, 
it  was  proclaimed,  amid  the  groans, 
lamentations,  and  maledictions  of  be¬ 
lieving  people,  that  animals,  plants  and 
man  had  made  themselves  by  chance, 
out  of  a  single  substance,  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection  ;  and  that  if  the  old 
idea  of  the  Creator  had  been  enabled 
to  resist  so  many  former  blows  given  it 
by  science,  this  time  it  had  exploded 
forever. 

VI. 

Now  the  poet  also  is  called  to  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
amid  all  this  empty  tumult,  rise  with 
heads  uplifted  and  a  smile  on  their  lips 
to  the  defence  of  the  new  truths  to¬ 
gether  with  the  old  beliefs.  When  we 
spiritualist  poets  listen  to  the  secret 
voices  of  things,  and  feel  dim  stirrings 
of  life,  germs  and  traces  of  almost  hu¬ 
man  joy  and  sadness  in  the  winds  and 
waves,  the  forests  and  running  streams, 
in  the  delicate  forms  of  flowers,  in  the 
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expressive  lines  of  rocks,  in  the  ridges 
of  the  pensive  mountains,  you  some¬ 
times  tell  us  that  we  are  dreaming  ; 
and  it  is  true,  only  that,  like  all  dreams, 
ours  is  founded  on  realities.  Our  love 
of  Nature,  except  when  it  is  an  empty 
rhetoric  badly  learned,  reveals  a  true 
affinity  between  men  and  things,  a  close 
relationship  which  science  is  always  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  by  documentary  evidence, 
while  we  have  long  since  felt  it  in  our 
hearts.  And  even  if  we  put  aside  the 
laws  of  evolution  and  the  prophecies  of 
St.  Paul,  we  find  within  ourselves  a 
true  and  intimate  inspiration  which  as¬ 
sures  us  that  all  this  dear  beauty  of 
earth  is  not  destined  continually  to 
decay  and  be  lost,  but  that  those  hid¬ 
den  voices,  the  melancholy  and  joy  of 
nature,  signify  the  desire  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  better  state.  When  we  have 
willingly  and  reverently  depicted  pain, 
you  have  sometimes  told  us  that  our 
art  is  inhuman.  And  now  science 
comes  to  our  aid  and  answers  for  us  : 
“  Pain  is  indeed  a  noble  thing,  because 
without  the  instrumentality  of  pain 
man  could  not  have  been  raised  from 
the  dust,  nor  civilization  from  barba¬ 
rism.” 

When  we  describe  love,  we  represent 
it,  not  indeed  as  that  false  and  imagi¬ 
nary  phantom  of  love  which  has  no 
power  over  the  senses,  nor  as  that  fever 
of  mere  instinct  which  debases  the 
spirit,  but  as  a  love  which  by  its  very 
nature  aspires  to  unite  two  beings  in 
one.  At  the  same  time,  we  pass  over, 
I  will  not  say  the  material  part,  for 
that  would  be  impossible,  but  the 
merely  animal  and  physiological  part, 
that  we  may  describe  instead  those  re¬ 
fined  and  exquisite  sensations  which 
can  only  belong  to  the  man  who  loves, 
and  that  we  may  glorify  the  passion  of 
souls.  When,  I  repeat,  we  describe 
love  in  this  way,  many  set  us  down  as 
timid  consciences,  as  minds  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
life,  and  of  all  that  propagates  life. 
Yet  if  the  universe  truly  be  governed 
by  a  law  of  indefinite  progress,  even 
from  the  human  species  a  higher  spe¬ 
cies  may  arise,  it  matters  little  when  or 
how.  And  if  the  sexual  instinct,  which 
grows  ever  more  active  as  we  ascend  the 
scale  of  organisms,  has  been  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  human  love,  this  same  human 


love  may  also  be  a  preparation  for  some 
unknown  form  of  sentiment  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  its  evolution  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  present  phase  of  life,  which  is 
undoubtedly  tending  toward  an  ever 
greater  refinement  of  matter  and  an 
ever  greater  power  of  the  spirit. 

Now  a  lofty  moral  law  is  written  in 
the  books  of  Nature,  according  to  which 
no  superior  species  can  issue  from  an 
inferior  one  without  effort  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  higher  type. 
Wherever  this  effort  is  found  wanting, 
there  you  find  decadence  and  degenera¬ 
tion.  If  in  the  representation  of  love 
other  artists  gravitate  backward  toward 
the  brute,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  gravi¬ 
tate  onward  toward  that  higher  type 
which  man  bears  within  himself,  and 
must  develop  by  himself.  When  our 
art,  which  can  be  a  stranger  to  no  form 
of  beauty,  seeks  inspiration  in  moral 
beauty,  we  sometimes  hear  ourselves 
called  cold  and  pedantic  ;  but  we  know 
that  we  are  fighting  a  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  battle,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly 
is,  that  man  is  being  carried  by  a  law 
of  Nature  toward  an  enlightened  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  supieme  moral  ideal,  in 
spite  of  the  corruption  and  degenera¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  caused  by  confused 
aud  contradictory  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.  When,  notwithstanding  our 
feeling  for  the  poetry  of  the  past,  of 
ruins  and  of  antiquity,  when  notwith¬ 
standing  every  rightly  conservative  sen¬ 
timent,  we  rise  palpitating  at  the  call 
of  social  misery  and  injustice,  to  tell  of 
the  woes  of  the  afflicted  and  to  threaten 
the  careless,  to  invoke  juster  ordinances 
for  human  society,  you  may  call  us 
dreamers  of  a  Utopia  or  Arcadia.  But 
if  the  law  of  evolution  be  true,  we  are, 
instead,  the  pioneers  of  a  justice  which 
shall  infallibly  be  brought  to  pass  by 
the  contemporaneous  union  of  the  two 
forces  which  govern  the  world  after  the 
divine  plan,  the  force  of  conservation 
and  the  force  of  transformation.  Final¬ 
ly,  to  resume  all  that  has  been  already 
said,  we  aspire  to  the  supreme  honor 
of  taking  our  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  a  humanity  which  is  fighting  its  way 
upward  toward  a  radiant  future,  of 
ranking  among  the  thousand  knights 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Heinrich 
Heine,  really  more  one  of  us  than  might 
be  thought,  described  thus  to  his  fair- 
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haired,  amazed  little  woodland  maiden  : 

“  Ibre  thearen  Schwerter  blitzen, 

Ihre  gaten  Banner  wehen.  ” 

It  is  futile  to  expect  us  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  a  great  idea  such  as  that  which 
Darwin  has  made  known  to  the  world, 
for  it  explains  to  us  our  own  most  ob¬ 
scure  poetic  instincts,  confirms  us  in 
our  sentiments  of  love  and  of  scorn, 
shows  us  afar  off  the  fulfilment  of  our 
ideals,  and  strengthens  us  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  honor  such  as  lies  in  the  power 
of  neither  prince  nor  people  to  confer. 
While  others  labor  in  the  field  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  collect  direct  proofs,  it  falls  to 
our  part  to  point  out  the  indirect  proofs 
afforded  by  its  admirable  beauty  of 
form,  whether  studied  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  man,  in  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  humanity,  or  in 
the  indication  of  its  future  destinies. 

VII. 

I  have  been  called  a  mystic  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  expression  is  meant  to 
convey  ;  but  what  1  desire  is,  that  a 
dispassionate  psychology  should  observe 
and  compare  the  obscure  facts  which 
relate  to  the  human  soul.  I  ask  not 
only  that  the  laws  which  govern  sensa¬ 
tion  and  intellect  should  be  deduced 
from  these  facts,  but  also  that  research 
be  made  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
those  inner  motive  forces  which  incline 
the  soul,  without  any  sufficient  visible 
reason,  in  a  given  direction,  and  which, 
like  physical  motive  powers,  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  heat,  into  a  force  resem¬ 
bling  love,  a  force  full  of  sweetness  and 
bitterness  and  infinite  longings.  I 
should  like  to  ask  such  a  psychology  as 
that  to  explain  to  us  why  it  was  that 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  attracted 
me  so  powerfully.  I  came  to  know  it 
at  first,  not  as  it  is  expounded  in  the 
books  of  its  supporters,  but  as  I  saw  it 
in  glimpses  through  the  diatribes  of  its 
adversaries,  and  it  was  described  to  me 
as  the  poisoned  weapon  of  a  material¬ 
ism  which  I  had  always  hated.  Why, 
then,  did  it  take  such  possession  of  my 
thoughts,  although  I  neither  knew  the 
scientific  reasons  in  support  of  it,  nor 
the  grandeur  of  the  design,  nor  its 
moral  and  intellectual  beauty ;  al¬ 
though  I  heard  it  combated  net  only 
in  the  name  of  my  own  beliefs,  but  in 


the  name  of  common  sense  and  human 
dignity  ?  I  never  could  persuade  my¬ 
self  that  there  must  be  a  necessary  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  Trjnsformist  the¬ 
ory  and  my  own  dearest  ideals,  but  it 
was  bitterness  to  me  not  to  be  able  to 
justify  my  sentiments  with  valid  argu- 
ments. 

Darwin’s  books  were  little  help  to 
me ;  certainly  I  found  no  atheism  in 
them  ;  but  both  there  and  still  more  in 
his  private  letters  the  author  seemed  to 
mo  to  be  too  uncertain  as  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  philosophical  consequences  of 
his  theory.  Other  books  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Darwinian  school  which  came  into 
my  hands,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  regular  gospels  of  dogmatic  mate¬ 
rialism.  None  the  less,  my  secret  faith 
went  on  growing.  Often  I  seemed  to 
feel  in  the  depths  of  my  being  all  the 
fermentation  of  that  varied  inferior  life 
from  which  humanity  has  step  by  step 
emerged  ;  a  fermentation  which  has  its 
strange  impetuous  tides,  flowing  some¬ 
times  till  it  resounds  in  the  heart  with 
.the  clamor  of  a  thousand  greedy  animal 
voices,  then,  controlled  or  satisfied, 
ebbing  again,  leaving  a  mournful  si¬ 
lence  behind.  Often  it  seemed  to  me, 
in  the  fugitive  desires  of  my  mind,  that 
I  felt  within  me  the  uneasy  stirrings  of 
the  germs  of  a  future  type,  to  corre¬ 
spond  more  closely  to  those  vague  long¬ 
ings  after  higher  and  intangible  sensa¬ 
tions  and  sentiments  which  so  often 
torment  us,  and  which  are  brought  to 
their  utmost  pitch  by  music.  A  few 
years  ago  now,  a  book  by  the  American 
professor  Joseph  Ijo  Conte  came  into 
my  hands,  which  I  read  eagerly  :  it  was 
called  “  Evolution  and  its  Kelatiou  to 
Religious  Thought.”  I  can  remember 
well,  as  a  youth,  the  emotion  and  won¬ 
der  that  I  felt  the  first  time  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  Beauty  of  Goodness  higher 
than  the  senses,  of  a  purely  moral  Good¬ 
ness,  was  suddenly  brought  homo  to 
my  mind.  And  now,  a»  I  read  those 
chapters  in  Le  Conte’s  volume  where 
he  meets  the  religious  problem,  as  I 
gradually  followed  the  thread  and  the 
aim  of  'the  argument  from  period  to 
period,- a  similar  wonder  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  me,  and  my  heart  beat  strong, 
as  though  a  new  revelation  were  at 
hand.  The  leading  ideas  of  the  book 
unfolded  themselves  and  were  rapidly 
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completed  in  my  mind; "and  here,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  the  perception  of  a 
Beauty  of  Truth  higher  than  the  senses, 
of  truth  which  is  purely  intellectual, 
was  brought  home  and  explained  for 
the  first  time  to  my  mind.  The  faith¬ 
ful,  constant  inward  voice  had  not  de¬ 
ceived  me  ;  there  was  not  only  no  an¬ 
tagonism  between  Evolution  and  Crea¬ 
tion,  but  the  idea  of  the  Creator  within 
my  soul  seemed  to  grow  far  nearer  and 
immeasurably  grander.  I  w'as  filled 
with  a  new  reverence,  mixed  with  a 
fear  such  as  one  experiences  when  be¬ 
holding  through  the  lens  of  a  telescope 
irstar  seen  shortly  before  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  now  brought  near  and  grown 
to  an  enormous  size. 

The  last  rays  of  evening  light  were 
dying  away  in  my  study  before  I  fin¬ 
ished  reading.  I  put  down  the  book 
and  sat  down  at  a  window  which  com¬ 
mands  a  view  over  the  plains  that 
stretch  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea. 
From  the  religious  emotion  of  that 
hour,  as  I  sat  looking  toward  the  dim 
and  mysterious  East,  and  listening  to 
the  infinite  murmurings  and  whisper¬ 
ings  of  the  night,  which  seemed  to  me 
like  the  soft  living  voices  full  of  the 


same  religious  meaning,  I  derived  my 
highest  consolation  as  an  artist,  and  1 
also  felt  the  duty  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  infinite  truth  of  the  divine  light 
which  I  had  received.  I  have  borne 
my  testimony,  and  if  time  and  intellect 
last  me,  1  will  bear  it  again.  I  know 
that  none  of  it  ever  was  or  could  be 
from  myself,  that  help  came  to  me  in 
the  first  place  through  a  book,  that 
many  other  books  written  by  powerful 
thinkers  afterward  assisted  me,  that 
my  convictions  are  shared  by  numbers 
of  others,  far  fitter  than  I  to  defend 
them.  But  still,  no  living  germ  dare 
say  :  “  I  shall  not  give  my  blade  of 
grass  ;  I  shall  not  bear  my  testimony 
of  life  because  I  am  neither  a  palm-tree 
nor  a  rose,  because  I  shall  only  live 
through  one  season.”  There  is  a  law 
and  a  iluty  for  the  blade  of  grass  as  well 
as  for  the  rose  and  the  palm-tree,  and 
it  is  to  bear  their  witness  of  life  ;  there 
is  a  law  and  a  duty  for  humble  intel¬ 
lects  as  well  as  for  the  more  powerful, 
and  it  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ; 
and  all  which  obeys  law,  all  which  ful¬ 
fils  duty,  rises  to  dignity  by  virtue  of 
this  very  fact.  —  Contemporary  Re- 
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It  is  a  common  opinion  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  be  just,  if  your  sympathies  are 
not  in  the  least  engaged  either  way,  as 
it  is  to  walk.  So  it  is,  in  one  sense. 
To  learn  to  walk  takes  the  ordinary 
human  being  from  one  to  two  years  of 
constant  and  assiduous  endeavor,  and 
that  with  the  advantage  of  ever-present 
examples,  and  no  small  amount  of  help 
and  encouragement.  Also,  some  peo¬ 
ple  never  learn  to  walk  well.  Many  of 
us,  if  we  tried  as  hard  to  learn  the  art 
of  justice  as  we  try  to  learn  the  art  of 
walking,  might  be  blessed  with  a  simi¬ 
larly  considerable  degree  of  success,  but 
most  of  us  will  never  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  and,  in  fact,  justice  is  a  thing 
that  most  of  us  know  very  little  about. 

It  has  also  one  striking  and  romantic 
feature.  It  is  an  art  known  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  persons  of  the  male  sex. 
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Generalizations  to  the  effect  that  men, 
or  women,  are  all  so-and-so,  or  always, 
or  never,  do  this  or  that,  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  blackberries,  but  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  they  are  generally  erroneous.  For 
instance,  it  is  proverbial  that  curiosity, 
or  inquisitiveness,  is  a  distinctively 
feminine  attribute.  1  do  not  believe  it 
in  the  least.  A  man  can  usually  be 
teased  just  as  effectively  by  references 
to  something  he  does  not  know,  as  any 
woman  in  the  world.  So  with  the  kind 
of  pride  called  vanity.  It  is  possible 
that  I  may,  from  want  of  experience, 
underrate  the  ravages  of  this  weakness 
in  the  female  mind,  but  if  any  women 
are  vainer  than  some  men,  I  can  neither 
understand  nor  imagine  how  they  man¬ 
age  it.  Justice,  however,  does  seem  to 
supply  a  distinctive  line  identical  with 
that  between  the  sexes.  I  never  knew 
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a  woman  who  either  was  just,  or  seemed 
to  have  any  conception  of  what  justice 
was,  and  1  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  fact  is  lamentable,  but 
merely  that  it  is  the  fact,  and  that  it  is 
noteworthy.  A  lady  was  sentenced  a 
few  years  ago  to  a  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  unlawfully  causing  the  death 
of  her  young  child.  It  is  my  belief 
that  every  woman  under  whoso  notice 
the  case  came  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  convict  ought  to  have  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  supported  that  assertion  by  state¬ 
ments  the  irrelevancy  and  the  un trust¬ 
worthiness  of  which  proved  the  speaker 
to  have  no  conception  of  any  principle 
of  justice  whatever. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  because 
all  women  are  unjust,  all  men  are  just. 
That  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Many  men 
are  as  unjust  as  all  women.  It  may  be 
that  some  men  are  just  by  nature,  as 
some  men  are  bowlers  or  billiard  play¬ 
ers  by  nature,  and  others  eloquent  or 
truthful.  I,  however,  incline  rather  to 
the  opinion  that  this  is  not  so,  or  is  so 
only  in  rare  instances,  and  that  as  a 
rule,  if  not  invariably,  no  man  is  or  can 
be  just  who  has  not  acquired,  somehow 
or  other,  an  elaborate  education  in  the 
art. 

The  popular  misconception  on  the 
subject  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  per¬ 
nicious  theory  that  everybody  “  ought” 
to  be  “  equal,”  in  all  manner  of  advan¬ 
tageous  and  disadvantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  to  everybody  else.  “  It  is  not 
fair,”  say  women,  and  other  unjust 
-persons,  that  one  man  should  be  strong, 
young,  rich,  handsome,  clever,  a  duke, 
and  everything  else  that  any  one  could 
wish  for,  and  that  another  should  enjoy 
no  one  of  those  happy  chances.  This  im- 

f lions  contention,  of  course,  follows 
ogically  from  almost  any  one  of  the 
common  complaints  about  the  ”  injus¬ 
tice”  of  the  arrangements  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  fact  is  that,  most  likely, 
nobodj  was  ever  absolutely  equal  m 
anything  to  anybody  else,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  assertion  that  people  ”  ought” 
to  be  equal  in  any  specidc  respect,  is, 
in  reality,  only  a  way  of  sayin^Miat  the 
universe  is  made  otherwise,  and  there¬ 
fore  worse,  than  the  speaker  would 
have  made  it,  and  is,  therefore,  badly 
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made.  To  complain  that  the  universe 
is  badly  made  is  to  confess  one’s  self  to 
be,  to  some  extent,  unfit  to  live  in  this 
part  of  it,  which  is  a  cowardly  and  de¬ 
grading  admission.  The  duty  of  an 
honorable  and  self-respecting  human 
being  is  clearly  to  make  the  best  of  the 
universe,  such  as  it  is. 

Before  demonstrating  that  justice  is 
an  art  to  be  learned,  and  not  a  mani¬ 
fest  principle  to  be  applied  without  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  expedient  to  indicate 
shortly  something  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  To  begin  with,  the  word 
means,  etymologically,  the  science,  or 
practice,  of  laws  or  rules.  ”  Lawish- 
ness”  would  be  an  ugly,  but  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  instructive  equivalent.  It  would 
be  true,  in  the  strict  sense,  to  say  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice,  apart 
from  positive  laws,  that  is,  apart  from 
commands  given  by  intelligent  beings 
who  have  some  power,  of  enforcing 
them,  to  intelligent  beings  who  can 
understand  them,  and  are  under  some 
compulsion  to  obey  them.  If  the  word 
law  IS  here  used  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  jurisprudence,  there  is  no  justice  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  is  administered  by  the 
Sovereigns  in  sovereign  states  to  the 
subject  individuals  in  those  states. 
This,  however,  is  far  too  narrow  and 
confined  a  sense  for  the  general  use  of 
the  word.  It  has,  in  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage,  a  much  wider  significance,  and 
may  be  correctly  used  wherever,  by  any 
reasonably  close  analogy,  the  word  law 
can  be  applied  to  any  rule  of  conduct, 
or  even  to  any  sequence  of  events  which 
is  sufficiently  regular  to  be  conceived  of 
as  proceeding  in  obedience  to  a  com¬ 
mand.  “  The  laws  of  Nature”  are 
sequences  of  events  which  it  is  highly 
convenient  to  speak  of  as  laws,  and  no 
confusion  need  arise  from  the  use  of 
that  expression  if  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  not  laws  at  all  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  that  they  differ  from  laws 
proper  above  all  in  this,  that  it  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  utterly  impossible  to 
disobey  them.  A  man  may  break  the 
law  which  forbids  him  to  commit  mur¬ 
der,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  hung  for 
it ;  but  he  cannot,  however  hard  he  i 
tries,  break  the  “  law”  of  gravitation, 
which  “  says”  that  the  mass  of  the 
earth  and  the  mass  of  his  body  shall 
tend  to  approach  each  other  at  a  cer- 
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tain  speed  proportioned  to  the  distance 
that  separates  them.  Less  of  laws  than 
the  Queen’s  statutes,  and  more  of  laws 
than  the  law  of  gravitation,  are  the  laws 
which  require  people  to  behave  affec¬ 
tionately  to  their  mothers,  respectfully 
to  their  uncles,  and  kindly  to  their  de¬ 
pendents  ;  that  which  ordains  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  treaty  obligations  with 
weaker  powers,  and  that  which  says 
that  you  must  pay  your  gambling  losses. 

Justice,  then,  may,  1  think,  be  fair¬ 
ly  described,  as  the  science  of  making 
j  laws,  bdth  laws  strictly  so  called  and 
!  what  are  described  as  laws  by  a  fairly 
I  close  analogy,  and  the  art  of  correctly 
ascertaining,  and  properly  administer¬ 
ing,  the  laws  which,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  have  come  into  existence.  It 
will  probably  conduce  to  the  popular¬ 
ity,  without,  1  hope,  seriously  impair¬ 
ing  the  accuracy,  of  this  dennition  to 
leave  the  word  law  out  of  it  altogether, 
and  to  say,  in  looser  phrase,  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  the  proper  management  of  the 
rules  according  to  which  any  given  part 
of  the  business  of  life  may,  in  fact,  and 
prqjerly,  be  carried  on. 

From  rules,  or  laws,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  there  is  practically  no  escape. 
The  rules  of  something,  of  fashion  if 
of  nothing  else,  affect  everybody,  what¬ 
ever  they  are  doing.  Or,  if  not — if 
there  are  any  solitary  and  exceptional 
pursuits  of  which  so  much  cannot  be 
said — then,  at  any  rate,  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  fair 
and  unfair,  have  no  place  in  their  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  most  slovenly  and  inac¬ 
curate  of  mankind  would  not  call  it 
“  unfair”  that  a  particular  man  should 
have  only  one  leg,  unless  he  was  of 
opinion  that  some,  if  not  most,  other 
men  had  each  two. 

The  fundamental  error  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  ordinary  misconceptions 
about  justice,  probably  is  that  justice 
demands  the  equal  treatment  of  every¬ 
body  :  that  is,  in  substance,  that  the 
inequalities  with  everybody  else,  which 
are  part  of  everybody's  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  shall,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
matters  in  question,  be  ‘‘levelled  up” 
or  ‘‘  down,”  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as 
to  produce,  as  nearly  as  is  practically 
possible,  equality  of  condition  in  the 
result.  If  this  were  so,  the  task  of  de¬ 
ciding  what  was  just  in  any  particular 


matter  would  be  hopelessly  impossible. 
Many  human  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  absolutely  incommensurable, 
and  many  of  them  are  related  to  each 
other  in  such  different  degrees,  and  so 
indefinitely,  that  a  fair  appraisement  of 
them  all  in  the  simplest  matter  would 
involve  inquiries  much  too  long  and 
elaborate  to  be  conducted  while  human 
life  is  of  anything  like  its  present 
brevity. 

One  case  of  such  a  difficulty  is  of 
constant  occurrence.  Crimes  almost 
exactly  similar  are  committed  by  two 
persons,  one  a  man  hitherto  respect¬ 
able,  born  and  bred  in  cultivated  so¬ 
ciety,  and  accustomed  to  soft  living  ; 
the  other,  a  low-born  and  ruffianly  jail¬ 
bird.  A  punishment  of  the  kind  usual 
in  case  of  such  offences — say  twelve 
months’  hard  labor — will  be  a  crush¬ 
ing  and  irreparable  disaster  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  inflicting  upon  him,  while  it  lasts, 
discomfort  almost  amounting  to  tor¬ 
ture,  and  involving  absolute  ruin  for 
the  future.  To  the  latter  it  will  be  a 
tiresome,  but  not  unprecedented  epi¬ 
sode,  involving  no  permanent  diminu¬ 
tion  of  resources,  reputation,  or  self- 
respect.  Are  they  both  to  have  twelve 
months,  or  is  the  gentleman  to  have 
less?  What  does  justice  demand? 
This  particular  Question  is  one  upon 
which  those  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges 
who  sit  in  criminal  courts  are  not  by 
any  means  agreed,  and  it  is  manifest  to 
any  one  who  will  attentively  consider 
it,  that  it  is  not  to  be  hastily  or  confi¬ 
dently  answered.  People  are  infinitely 
different,  and  cannot  all  be  treated 
alike.  Therefore  to  identify  justice 
with  equal  treatment  is  either  to  de¬ 
prive  the  word  of  any  meaning,  or  to 
apply  it  to  a  thing  which  does  not,  and 
never  can,  exist 

Yet  this  common  error — like  most 
common  errors— has  something  in  it 
that  is  laudable,  for  the  people  who 
make  it  have  got  hold  of  part  of  the 
truth.  Justice  does  not,  indeed,  con¬ 
sist  in  equal  treatment,  but  it  does  con¬ 
sist  in  equal  application  of  the  rules  as 
far  as  they  go.  If  it  is  clear  that  the 
rule  applies  both  to  A.  and  to  B.,  then 
justice  will  be  done,  if  it  be  adminis¬ 
tered  alike  to  each,  however  much,  and 
for  whatever  reasons,  the  person  or 
persons  administering  it  may  wish  to 
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promote  the  welfare  of  one,  and  inflict 
disadvantages  upon  the  other.  A.  may 
be  much  richer,  and  able  to  bribe  his 
judges,  or  (what  is  usually  more  to  the 
purpose  nowadays),  may  be  much  poor¬ 
er,  and  the  sort  of  person  whose  success 
will  provoke  a  gush  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  newspapers  ;  one  or  the  other  may 
be  in  private  relations  with  those  who 
have  to  put  the  rules  in  force  ;  it  may 
be  abundantly  clear  that  by  some  code 
of  rules  not  immediately  in  question, 
such  as  the  rules  of  ordinary  morality, 
or  those  of  sportsmanlike  behavior,  A. 
is  incomparably  more  deserving  than 
B.,  while  B.,  with  fiendish  cunning, 
has  so  behaved  as  to  have  on  his  side 
the  particular  set  of  rules  which  does 
apply,  and  no  other  “  merits”  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  A.  may  have  the  sympathy  of 
every  decent  person,  and  B.  may  be  the 
fitting  target  of  universal  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  obloquy — nay,  if  the  law  of  the 
land  happens  not  to  be  in  question,  he 
may  be  evidently  guilty,  in  relation  to 
the  disputed  circumstances,  of  forgery, 
theft,  swindling,  and  other  hateful 
offences — all  these  things  are  immate¬ 
rial.  If  the  person  who  has  to  decide 
is  just,  and  the  particular  set  of  rules 
that  he  has  to  act  upon  establish  the 
rectitude,  pro  hac  vice,  of  B.,  he  will 
decide  in  favor  of  B.,  and  let  the  other 
matters  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  notion  that,  apart  from  per¬ 
sonal  prejudices  and  so  forth,  it  is  easy 
to  be  just,  is,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
both  common  and  erroneous.  Its  in¬ 
accuracy  may  easily  be  demonstrated 
by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  subject.  Such  a  simple 
matter  as  seeing  two  sides  of  a  question 
is  not  one  that  comes  by  nature  to 
many  people  ;  and  even  when  you  do 
see  two  sides,  the  one  that  appears  first 
(or,  in  certain  cross-grained  persons, 
the  one  that  appears  last)  has,  as  a 
rule,  a  considerable  advantage.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  example  of  this  occurs  in  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  admirable  ‘‘  Ballad  of  Pleaceman 
X.,”  entitled  “Jacob  Homnium’s 
Hoss.”  I  fear  that  the  verses  are 
sufficiently  forgotten  for  a  sketch  of 
the  plot  to  be  expedient.  Jacob  Hom- 
nium  had  a  horse  at  Tattersall’s, 
whence  it  was  taken  away,  upon  a 
forged  order  in  Jacob’s  name,  by  a 
“  wulgar  oss-dealer,”  who  kept  it  at 
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a  livery-stable,  and,  very  imprudently, 
rode  it  in  the  Park,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  his  pleasure.  There  Jacob’s  groom 
saw  and  recognized  the  horse,  where¬ 
upon  “  The  raskle  thief  got  off  the 
OSS,  and  cut  avay  like  vind.”  The 
livery-stable  keeper  thereupon  sued 
Jacob  for  the  keep  of  the  horse,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  “  Palace  Court”  at 
Westminster  gave  judgment,  upon  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  for  the  plaintiff. 
Shortly  after,  and  according  to  one 
tradition  propter,  this  event,  the  Pal¬ 
ace  Court  was  abolished.  It  is  clear 
that  Thackeray,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  friend, 
“Jacob  Homnium,”  had  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  of  the  flagrant  injustice  of  this  de¬ 
cision.  The  burning  and  inimitable 
words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Jacob  are  these  : 

Because  a  raskle  chews 
My  OSS  away  to  robb, 

And  goes  tick  at  your  Mews 
For  seven  and-fifty  bobb, 

Shall  I  he  called  to  pay  ?— It  is 
A  iniquitious  Jobb. 

From  Jacob’s  point  of  view,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  admirable.  But  from  that  of 
the  livery-stableman,  is  it  quite  so  un¬ 
answerable?  Jacob’s  horse  had  to  be 
somewhere,  and  it  had  to  be  fed.  It 
the  ‘‘  raskle  thief”  had  let  it  alone,  it 
would  have  been  running  up  a  bill  at 
Tattersall’s.  It  did,  in  fact,  stand  in 
the  plaintiff’s  stable,  and  ate  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  hay  and  oats.  It  was  not  suggest¬ 
ed  even  by  the  naturally  indignant 
Jacob  that  the  livery-stableman  was 
privy  to  the  theft  of  the  horse  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  on  the  whole  that  the 
livery-stahleman  knew  whose  the  horse 
was,  and  did  not  know  that  the  “  wul¬ 
gar  oss-dealer”  had  no  authority  to  put 
it  in  his  stable.  He  might  well  say 
that  he  gave  credit,  not  to  the  “  wul¬ 
gar  oss-dealer,”  but  to  the  well-known 
Mr.  Higgins,  by  whose  apparent  au¬ 
thority  the  horse  had  been  taken  away 
from  Tattersall’s,  and  who,  in  fact,  got 
the  benefit  of  the  board  and  lodging 
with  which  the  animal  was  provided. 
This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  large  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  question  is  :  A., 
who  is  a  rogue,  having  imposed  upon 
X.  and  Y.,  who  are  honest,  and  there¬ 
by  caused  loss,  is  that  loss  to  he  borne 
by  honest  X.  or  by  honest  Y.  ?  It  is 
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of  no  use  to  say,  as  the  nursery  justiciar 
probably  might,  “  By  neither  X.  nor 
Y.  The  rogue  A.  must  bear  it.”  If 
you  can  eaten  A.,  and  get  restitution 
from  him,  the  question  does  not  arise. 
In  practice,  you  can  sometimes  catch 
him,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  but 
he  can  never  make  restitution.  The 
only  just  course  is  to  have  a  fixed  rule, 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  apply 
it  rigorously,  regardless  of  the  facts 
that  the  plaintiff  is  a  presumably  hon¬ 
est  tradesman,  and  the  defendant  a  lit¬ 
erary  gentleman  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
horse — whatever  sympathies  or  antipa¬ 
thies  either  of  those  facts  may  arouse. 

If  you  have  not  the  rule,  or  having 
it  do  not  apply  it  rigorously,  you  are 
not  just ;  and  the  devising,  or  ascer¬ 
tainment,  and  application  of  the  rule, 
are  not  such  simple  or  easy  matters  as 
many  persons  uneducated  in  justice 
might  and  do  suppose. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
appears  that  justice,  since  it  consists  in 
the  right  discovery  and  administration 
of  some  law,  or  rule,  has  no  existence 
where  no  law  or  rule  exists.  If  the 
word  is  used  without  reference  to  any 
definite  rule,  applicable  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  its  use  is  futile.  It 
must  relate  to  something.  The  word 
is  used,  often  enough,  with  complete 
futility,  and  when  it  is  so  used  it  usu¬ 
ally  relates  to  something,  and  that 
something  is  the  momentary  taste  or 
opinion  of  the  speaker.  ”  I  call  it  un¬ 
fair”  that, — e.g.,  the  man  with  a  hard 
heart,  a  good  digestion,  and  plenty  of 
money,  should  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
coveted  heiress,  while  the  penniless  in¬ 
valid,  compact  of  all  the  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues,  has  to  go  without — means,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  that  the  individuiu  call¬ 
ing  it  unfair  personally  dislikes  the 
arrangement,  and  nothing  more.  This 
is  an  absolutely  futile  use  of  the  word, 
because  it  is  a  fallacious  and  inaccurate 
statement  of  a  fact  which  might  easily  be 
accurately  stated,  as  for  example  in  the 
words  “  It  makes  me  angry.”  Suppose 
that  a  child  with  a  passion  for  horses 
earned  by  hard  work  a  shilling,  and 
permission  to  go  to  a  circus,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  on  the  way  to  the  circus  an 
idle  companion  stole  the  shilling,  and 
went  in  with  it,  the  owner  of  the  shil¬ 
ling  being  excluded  by  reason  of  his 


inabili  ty  to  recover  his  property.  Many 
persons  not  understanding  the  nature 
of  justice  would  hastily  say  that  the 
good  child’s  fate  was  unfair,  or  unjust, 
meaning  that  it  was  deplorable.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  be  unfair,  because 
the  rule  of  the  circus  would  be  that  no 
one  was  admitted  without  paying  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  that  rule  would  have  been 
duly  ascertained  and  equally  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  good  child  and  to  the  thief. 

In  cases  where  you  do  not  know 
either— (1)  whether  there  are  any  rules, 
or  (2)  what  they  are — there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  justice  or  injustice.  More 
religions  than  one  have  taught,  or  have 
at  different  times  been  believed  to 
teach,  that  happiness  in  the  next  world 
is  impossible  without  the  preliminary 
of  an  initiatory  rite  in  this.  •  Various 
persons  have  asserted  it  to  be  ”  unjust” 
that  a  person  who,  after  initiation,  has 
lived  a  life  of  sin,  followed  by  a  brief 
and  inexpensive  repentance,  should  be 
saved,  while  an  aged  person  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtue,  and  an  innocent  infant, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  possibility  of 
initiation,  should  both  be  damned  for 
the  want  of  it.  This  is  a  slipshod  and 
inaccurate  way  of  saying  that  the  speak¬ 
er  dislikes  such  an  arrangement.  It  is 
also  dangerous,  because  it  tends  unduly 
to  prejudice  the  mind  against  the  whole 
of  that  particular  religion.  Of  course, 
every  one  with  humane  feelings  dis¬ 
likes,  and  ought  to  dislike,  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  when  he  knows  no  more 
about  it  than  is  stated  above.  Yet  it 
is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  just. 
If  we  knew  that  whoever  decided  upon 
the  fate  of  human  beings  had  rules  to 
administer,  if  we  further  knew  what 
they  were,  and  if,  again,  we  knew  that 
they  were  not  equally  and  indifferently 
applied  to  the  case  of  different  indi¬ 
viduals  or  classes  of  individuals,  then 
we  might  properly  complain  of  injus¬ 
tice,  but  the  reproach  is  not  justified 
in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge.  To 
use  it  is  like  accusing  a  man  of  forging 
checks  because  you  reasonably  believe 
him  to  be  a  burglar,  and  such  an  ac¬ 
cusation  is  neither  judicious,  nor  quite 
honest. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  upon 
this  explanation  and  limitation  of  the 
word  justice,  whether,  according  to  the 
opinions  here  indicated,  an  unjust  law 
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is  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  whether  it 
is  inaccurate  to  apply  the  term  “  un¬ 
just”  to  the  most  wicked  and  the  most 
foolish  law  that  could  be  imagined  : 
and,  if  it  be  inaccurate,  whether  the 
theory  I  have  sought  to  develop  is  not 
a  paradox  too  glaring  for  human  na¬ 
ture’s  daily  food.  1  think  the  first  two 
of  these  questions — which  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  question— may  safely 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  Suppose 
it  were  enacted  by  law  that  every  per¬ 
son  having  red  hair  should  be  put  to 
death.  Such  a  law,  if  it  were  made  in 
earnest,  and  put  in  force  to  ever  so 
slight  an  extent,  would  be  oppressive, 
sanguinary,  and  detestable  to  the  last 
degree.  It  would  also  be  called  unjust 
by  many  persons,  and  especially  by 
those  whose  hair  was  red.  The  epithet 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entire¬ 
ly,  be  justified  by  the  facts  that  a  penal 
law  is  not  a  good  one,  and  ought  not  to 
be  enacted,  unless  the  acts  or  qualities 
of  individuals  subject  to  it,  which  it 
visits  with  a  penalty,  constitute  a  sub¬ 
stantial  distinction  between  those  indi¬ 
viduals  and  all  others,  and  unless  it  is 
also  in  harmony  with  the  general  moral 
sentiments  of  the  persons  fur  whose 
governance  it  is  made. 

Moreover,  the  question  whether  any 
law  can  properly  be  described  as  unjust 
is  almost  exclusively  theoretical.  .  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  a  statute  pun¬ 
ishing  tne  possession  of  red  hair  with 
death  were  made  in  a  civilized  country, 
it  would  be  because  there  was  in  that 
country  at  that  time,  either  a  strong 
and,  for  the  moment,  prevalent  opin¬ 
ion  that  to  have  red  hair  was  extremely 
wrong,  or  a  strong  and  prevalent  reso¬ 
lution,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  red-haired  persons.  If  a  new 
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and  formidable  disease  appeared,  of  the 
nature  of  influenza,  and  medical  opin- 
ion  declared  it  to  be  capable  of  being 
reduced  only  by  the  presence  of  red- 
aired  people,  with  as  much  unanimity 
as  that  with  which  they  now  declare 
vaccination  to  be  a  protection  against 
small  pox,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  law  might  be  passed  against  red  hair, 
that  it  might  be  justly  enforced,  and 
that  it  might  be  (juite  undeserving  of 
being  called  an  unjust  law. 

For  practical  purposes  all  positive 
laws,  and  most  rules,  are  perfectly  just, 
as  long  as  people  have  reasonable  op¬ 
portunities  of  finding  out  what  they 
are.  The  question  of  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice  arises  only  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  put  in  force.  And,  in 
any  case,  where  there  are  no  rules  there 
is  no  question  of  justice,  and  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  injustice. 

From  this  it  follows  that  no  one  is 
qualified  to  appreciate  justice,  or  to  de¬ 
tect  the  existence  of  injustice,  unless 
he  understands  the  nature  of  laws  and 
rules  generally,  and  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  on  the  preliminary  point, 
whether,  in  the  given  instance,  there 
are  any  rules  or  not.  To  be  fully  fitted 
to  criticise  in  a  particular  case,  he  must 
be  able  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  with 
probable  accuracy,  what  the  rules  in 
question  are,  and  whether  they  have 
been  properly,  that  is  to  say,  correctly 
and  indifferently,  administered.  No 
one  is  generally  qualified  to  do  this  un¬ 
less  he  nas  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  has,  indeed, 
had  something  very  like  a  legal  educa¬ 
tion.  No  one,  in  fact,  is  born  just. 
Men  sometimes,  and  women  seldom,  or 
never,  become  so. — ^ew  Review. 
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VI. 

Vieioria,  July  30th,  1894. 

Three  or  four  days  ago  Mrs.  Grey 
and  I  went  with  Mr.  Egghart  and  Cap¬ 


tain  Brabant  to  see  two  kraals  (native 
villages)  about  three  miles  from  here. 
They  are  built  on  two  smooth  rounded 
granite  kopjes,  rising  like  huge  blisters 
on  tbe  grassy  plain.  Their  inhabitants 
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all  came  out  to  meet  us  when  they  knew 
Captain  Brabant  (the  native  commis¬ 
sioner)  was  there,  singing,  dancing, 
and  waving  their  knobkerries.  The 
women  joined  with  shrill  prolonged 
howls,  at  the  same  time  holding  their 
hands  upright  in  front  of  their  faces 
with  the  palms  together,  and  moving 
one  hand  a  little,  back  and  forward 
from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  a 
wobbling  in  the  note.  These  women 
had  their  bodies  tattooed  in  horizontal 
lines  close  together.  We  were  taken 
through  the  kraal  and  over  some  gran¬ 
ite  boulders  (where  the  stench  was  ap¬ 
palling),  to  the  entrance  of  a  cave  in 
which  eighty  or  more  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  took  refuge  when  attacked  there 
last  year  by  the  Matabili  before  the  war. 
Fortunately  the  cave  proved  a  sufficient 
protection.  Just  below  the  kraal  on  the 
flat,  is  a  scrubby-looking  little  cotton- 
tree  which.  Captain  Brabant  told  us,  is 
held  sacred  by  the  people  of  the  kraal, 
as  in  some  way  representing  their  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  in  springtime  when  it  is 
bursting  into  fresh  life  they  make  offer¬ 
ings  to  it  of  beer  and  meal.  While  we 
were  there  it  did  not  seem  that  much 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the  cattle 
had  gnawed  it  unrestrained.  It  is  not 
an  indigenous  plant  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  one  had  been  planted 
by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  its  sur¬ 
vival  as  a  special  mark  of  favor  from 
their  dead  ancestors. 

By  this  time  a  great  crowd  had  col¬ 
lected,  singing  open-mouthed,  and  led 
by  a  man  with  a  drum  about  four  feet 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  was  stretched 
a  piece  of  skin  about  a  foot  in  diame¬ 
ter.  He  hit  this  near  the  edge  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  near  the  wrist, 
producing  a  comparatively  deep  note, 
and  with  his  fingers  in  the  middle  to 
produce  a  higher  note.  He  always 
thumped  it  in  three  time — low  note 
once,  high  note  twice— with  unvary¬ 
ing  regularity,  and  with  absolute  in¬ 
difference  as  to  whether  the  crowd 
around  him  were  singing  in  four  time  or 
three.  The  singing  was  much  of  the 
character  we  h^  heard  before,  only 
here  the  tenors  and  basses  were  more 
or  less  separated  into  groups,  and  at 
times  the  singing  was  in  parts,  like  a 
catch,  different  people  coming  in  at 
different  times.  Sometimes  there  would 


be  solos,  with  the  chorus  singing  a 
word  or  two  at  intervals,  and  a  regular 
chorus  at  the  end  of  each  verse — if 
verse  it  could  be  called  when  the  same 
words  were  repeated  each  time. 

We  have  just  come  back  from  our 
long-wished-for  expedition  to  the  Great 
Zimbabye  ruins,  where  we  stayed  two 
days,  and  would  have  liked  to  stay 
twenty.  They  are  about  seventeen 
miles  from  here.  Mr.  Egghart’s  wagon 
went  on  the  night  before  with  our  boys 
and  all  the  provisions,  and  we  started 
next  morning,  the  men  on  horseback, 
and  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  in  the  spider.  A 
new  iron  bolt  had  been  put  in  it  in 
place  of  the  one  lost  in  the  Selukwe 
Hills,  and  trusting  in  this  we  went 
gayly  forward  till  we  came  to  a  boggy 
spruit,  into  which  we  boldly  drove. 
But  put  not  your  trust  in  blacksmiths. 
As  happened  before,  the  mules  and 
front  wheels  went  cheerfully  on,  leav¬ 
ing  the  body  with  Mrs.  Grey  and  my¬ 
self  in  it,  stuck  in  the  bog.  We  got 
out  as  best  we  might,  and  proceeded 
to  photograph  the  situation,  and  were 
thus  found  by  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  G. 
Grey  muttering  that  he  believed  we 
thought  of  nothing  but  our  photogra¬ 
phy.  Examination  of  the  broken  iron¬ 
work  made  even  him  despair  of  mend¬ 
ing  it  sufficiently  well  to  enable  us  to 
take  the  spider  on  to  Zimbabye.  So 
we  made  a  kind  of  platform  over  the 
front  wheels  and  pole,  tied  up  all  our 
goods  in  bundles  and  fastened  them  on 
this  with  reims.  Two  mules  were  to 
draw  this  novel  carriage,  and  Mrs.  Grey 
and  I  with  heavy  feet  prepared  to  start 
on  our  six-mile  tramp  in  the  broiling 
sun.  But  relief  was  to  come.  At  this 
juncture  up  rode  Mr. 'Gale,  the  engi¬ 
neer  at  one  of  the  neighboring  gold 
mines,  and  Mr.  G.  Grey  appealed  to 
him  whether  he  thought  it  possible  to 
mend  up  the  spider.  He  looked,  said 
yes,  and  with  reims  he  did  it.  We 
mounted  once  more — but  now  with 
only  two  mules,  as  Stembok’s  habit  of 
turning  slap  round  would  have  been 
fatal — and  at  somewhat  greater  speed 
than  that  of  a  funeral  march,  proceed¬ 
ed  successfully  to  our  destination.  1 
may  add  that  a  new  bolt  was  once  more 
ut  into  the  spider,  and  that  it  bent 
opelessly  the  first  day  it  was  used.  Af¬ 
ter  that  we  determined  to  stick  to  reims. 
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At  Zimbabye  we  found  tent  and 
wagon  ready  close  to  the  temple. 
To  the  north  of  ns  was  the  high  steep 
kopje,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortress.  You 
climb  up  the  kopje  by  a  winding  path, 
and  it  is  not  until  you  turn  round  the 
western  shoulder  of  the  hill  that  you 
see  the  native  kraal,  and  to  the  right 
of  that  the  gigantic  smooth  granite 
rocks,  piled  one  above  the  other,  which 
form  the  natural  defences  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fortress.  The  chinks  be¬ 
tween  these  boulder-like  rocks  were 
once  all  carefully  walled  up  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  squeezed  through  one  of  them,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  fortress  itself,  in 
the  midst  of  aperfect  labyrinth  of  half- 
ruined  walls,  with  narrow  winding  pas¬ 
sages,  crumbling  stairways,  curved  but¬ 
tresses,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  for  de¬ 
fence,  the  whole  overgrown  with  tan¬ 
gled  vegetation,  and  the  rocks  covered 
with  lovely  creepers  and  trees  with  long 
hungry  snake-like  roots  lodged  in  the 
crevices.  The  outer  wall  of  the  for¬ 
tress  crowns  the  kopje  on  the  south 
side,  and  is  almost  continuous  with  the 
cliff  below  it,  so  that  from  a  distance 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  From 
here  you  see  the  country  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  you,  fantastic  kopjes  and  exquisite 
blue  hills  in  the  distance,  and  at  your 
feet,  on  the  yellow  grassy  plain,  the 
Zimbabye  temple  enclosure,  filled,  as 
the  circle  of  a  coronet  is  with  velvet, 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ma¬ 
sonry  is  all  dry  stone,  and  the  stones, 
which  are  not  much  larger  than  bricks 
on  their  outer  surface,  are  laid  with 
marvellous  regularity.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  slightly  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  of  being  built  into  curves.  At 
places  there  were  signs  of  furnaces, 
apparently  without  chimneys,  for  the 
whole  of  the  walls  near  them,  both  in¬ 
side  and  out,  had  turned  orange-red 
from  the  heat.  Both  Mr.  G.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Gale  averred  that  the  modern  na¬ 
tive  could  not  produce  heat  enough  in 
the  space  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  surrounding  stones. 

That  evening  after  dinner  we  sat 
over  our  camp-fire,  aud  Captain  Bra¬ 
bant  told  ns  some  of  his  experiences 
among  the  natives.  He  says  that  they 
are  much  pleased  at  our  conquest  of 
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the  Matabili.  When  the  telegraph  wire 
was  first  put  up  they  had  an  idea  that 
no  Matabili  would  be  able  to  pass  under 
it  without  being  killed,  and  came  to 
him  with  sorrowful  complaints  when 
they  found  this  was  not  so.  They  be¬ 
lieved  a  traction-engine  to  be  a  cannon 
which  would  with  ease  sweep  the  Mata¬ 
bili  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Lion 
stories  succeeded,  the  best  being  one 
told  by  Mr.  Gale,  of  one  of  the  post¬ 
riders  whose  horse  fell  sick  and  died  on 
the  road,  so  he  left  it  and  walked  on. 
After  some  time  he  became  aware  that 
he  was  being  followed  by  a  lion,  which 
stopped  when  he  stopped,  and  went  on 
when  he  went  on,  always  keeping  about 
the  same  distance  behind  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  meant  to  wait  till  night  to 
spring  upon  him.  He  knew  that  a  few 
miles  ahead  was  a  deep  drift  in  a  river, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  higher  up 
was  a  farm.  He  went  down  the  drift, 
put  a  large  ant-heap  between  himself 
and  the  lion,  hastily  stuck  his  stick  in 
the  ground  and  hung  his  hat  on  it  so 
that  it  should  just  show  above  the  top 
of  the  ant  heap,  and  then  (still  keeping 
the  mound  between  himself  and  the 
lion)  rushed  down  into  the  water  where 
the  bank  concealed  him.  Then  he  hur¬ 
ried  up  stream  till  he  got  to  the  farm. 
Next  day  the  ground  round  the  ant- 
heap  was  found  torn  up  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  hat  had  been  reduced  to 
a  pulp.  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Gale  vouched 
for  the  truth  of  this  story.  It  does 
really  seem  to  be  true  that  lions  were 
killed  at  Zimbabye  not  long  ago.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  long  grass,  often  ten  feet 
high,  which  abounds  there,  would  make 
admirable  cover  for  them. 

Most  of  next  day  was  spent  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  temple.  The  workmanship 
of  its  walls  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
fortress,  but  if  possible  better,  and  with 
some  ornamentation  in  parts.*  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  great  irregular  oval,  with 
sometimes  three  concentric  walls  only 
a  few  feet  apart  and  about  thirty  feet 
high.  At  the  end  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  just  within  the  outside 
wall,  is  the  tall  solid  cone-shaped  tower 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Beat’s  book  on  Tht  Ruinfd  Cities  of  Mashnna- 
land,  for  plans  and  description  of  the  Zim¬ 
babye  bnildings. 
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of  perfect  masonry  ;  but  you  do  not  see 
it  till  you  get  close  up,  because  of  the 
trees  and  creepers  that  fill  the  enclosure. 
The  creepers  are  like  the  lianas  one 
reads  of  in  accounts  of  Brazilian  for¬ 
ests,  long  rope-like  stems  climbing  up 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  down  again, 
and  embracing  everything.  The  whole 
place  was  wonderfully  impressive. 
IVithin,  the  great  tower,  the  work  of 
an  unknown  race  at  an  unknown  time, 
the  sunlight  decking  the  delicate  pale 
gray  of  its  stonework,  the  sacred  en¬ 
closure  now  wholly  appropriated  by  a 
luxuriant  jungle  of  half-tropical  vege¬ 
tation  of  richest  green,  cool  and  shady. 
Without,  the  bare  walls  in  the  blazing 
sun,  the  orange- colored  grassy  plain 
and  groups  of  weird-looking  fleshy 
euphorbias  and  scarlet-flowered  aloes. 
We  wound  up  our  inspection  of  the 
walls  by  mounting  the  outside  one,  and 
walking  round  on  the  top  of  it.  It 
begins  by  being  about  thirteen  feet 
wide,  and  gradually  narrows  to  about 
four.  Most  of  the  party  soon  got  down 
again,  but  some  of  us  went  on  as  far  as 
was  possible.  While  we  were  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  wall,  arid  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  position  none  of 
the  most  comfortable,  Mr.  G.  Grey 
meanly  took  the  opportunity  of  photo¬ 
graphing  us.  Do  you  not  think  it 
speaks  well  for  my  magnanimity  that  I 
have  not  retaliated  ? 

On  Sunday  evening  after  our  return 
here,  we  went  to  church,  but  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  somewhat  marred  by  a  small 
terrier,  who  sat  in  the  gangway  and 
gnawed  the  matting  the  whole  time. 
The  clergyman  said  to  me  afterward 
that  he  had  quite  ceased  to  mind  the 
presence  of  dogs  and  fowls,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  out,  and  told 
how  at  Umtali  a  cat  had  once  come  in 
during  service  and  taken  a  flying  leap 
across  the  reading-desk  into  the  arms 
of  the  preacher,  where  it  lay  purring 
during  the  rest  of  the  sermon. 

Several  of  our  oxen  had  become  very 
footsore  on  the  way  here  and  had  to  be 
shod  before  going  further.  The  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  operated  on  is  thrown  down 
and  its  legs  tied  to  the  dUsselboom,  and 
the  little  flat  iron  shoes  are  nailed  on 
after  holes  have  been  bored  in  the  hoofs 
with  a  fine  gimlet.  I  don’t  think  it 
hurts  them  when  carefully  done,  but 


they  get  up  after  it  is  over,  looking 
wildly  scared.  They  are  too  stupid  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  shod  as  a  horse 
does.  Our  horses  often  lose  their  shoes 
on  the  veldt,  but  neither  they  nor  any 
one  else  seem  to  mind,  and  they  just 
go  on  without  till  we  reach  the  next 
place  sufficiently  civilized  to  produce  a 
blacksmith. 

VII. 

Salisbury,  August  VMh,  1894. 

This  will  be  an  extremely  dull  letter, 
for  our  eleven  or  twelve  days’  trek 
from  Victoria  to  this  place  has  been 
thoroughly  uneventful,  and  without 
any  novelty  of  conditions.  For  most 
of  the  way  the  track  went  over  the 
“  Charter  flats” — a  long  line  of  water¬ 
shed  forming  a  high  bare  plateau  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  streams 
^oing  into  the  Zambesi  on  one  side,  and 
into  the  Sabi  on  the  other.  At  this 
time  of  year  the  grass  everywhere  is 
much  burned,  and  the  result  when  seen 
close  by  is  very  ugly.  It  is  still  more 
ugly  when  the  young  green  grass  comes 
up  through  the  ashes  ;  and  it  then  re¬ 
minds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  those 
hlack  and  green  table-cloths  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  English  lodging-house. 
However,  the  country  has  redeeming 
features,  especially  if  you  get  a  mile  or 
two  away  from  the  road  on  either  side. 
The  scrubby  patches  of  wood  are  chiefly 
composed  of  Magoussy  trees,  which  are 
now  beginning  to  be  covered  with 
spring  foliage  of  the  loveliest  shades  of 
pink,  crimson,  and  orange.  They  vary 
enormously  in  color,  for  no  apparent 
reason.  The  old  leaves  (which  in  shape 
are  rather  like  those  of  Berberis  ma- 
lionia,  but  are  less  glossy,  without 
prickles  and  have  no  terminal  leaflets)' 
fall  only  a  few  days  before  the  new  ones 
come  out.  There  are  also  numbers  of 
wild  orange-trees  ;  but  they  are  of  a 
different  species  to  the  European  one. 
The  oranges  are  nearly  all  green  just 
now,  and  as  the  trees  are  deciduous 
and  are  losing  their  leaves,  the  fruit  is 
veiy  conspicuous,  and  the  general  effect 
very  beautiful.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  count¬ 
ed  over  350  oranges  on  one  tree,  but 
this  is  a  very  exceptional  number. 

When  you  leave  the  track  (which 
keeps  along  the  highest  ground  to  avoid 
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the  boggy  hollows  on  either  side)  you 
come  to  undulating  country,  with 
patches  of  wood  alternating  with  wide 

frassy  glades,  and  dotted  with  granite 
opjes.  These  are  just  heaps  of  huge 
boulder-shaped  rocks  piled  one  above 
the  other  in  the  most  extraordinary 
and  fantastic  manner.  Sometimes  they 
look  as  though  artificially  placed  by 
some  giant  hand,  but  as  each  boulder 
is  as  big  as  a  house,  even  the  Titans 
would  have  fouud  them  difficult  to 
manipulate.  Often  they  appear  so  in¬ 
securely  poised  one  upon  the  other  that 
their  remaining  in  position  seems  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  Ma- 
shuna  kraals  are  usually  built  on  these 
kopjes  for  the  sake  of  defence  ;  and  the 
native  grain-stores,  which  are  like 
miniature  huts,  are  perched  on  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  rocks. 
The  “  KaBir  booms”  *  with  their  mag¬ 
nificent  scarlet  flowers  look  gorgeous 
when  growing,  as  they  habitually  do, 
among  the  boulders. 

One  great  advantage  of  being  in  the 
granite  country  is  that  the  water  is  al- 
w&ya  soft,  and  our  hands,  which  in  the 
earlier  part  of  our  journey  were  like 
nutmeg-graters,  and  our  nails,  which 
could  never  be  kept  from  breaking  and 
splitting,  are  now  more  like  those  of 
civilized  beings.  Moreover,  the  sand 
of  the  roads,  though  deep,  is  also  heavy, 
and  does  not  fly  up  and  penetrate  every 
thing  as  the  duet  did  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  our  trekking.  There  is 
usually  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  now, 
slightly  milky-looking,  but  ideal  com¬ 
pared  to  the  filthy  muddy  mixture  we 
endured  in  Bechuanaland.  The  air  (as 
it  has  been  throughout  the  journey)  is 
very  dry  and  deliciously  bracing  and 
invigorating,  though  the  sun  is  too 
hot  for  my  taste.  We  have  had  an  oc¬ 
casional  gray  day,  but  no  rain  since  we 
left  Marizani,  beyond  once  or  twice  a 
few  spattering  drops  ;  and  probably 
there  will  be  none  before  we  leave  the 
country.  Indeed,  all  I  have  to  com¬ 
plain  of  is  the  monotony  of  the  per¬ 
petual  blue  sky.  I  have,  contrary  to 
my  ideas  of  a  tropical  climate,  never 
seen  the  sky  so  rich  and  dark  a  blue  as 
it  often  is  at  home.  As  to  health,  we 


*  Erulhrina  Caffra,  a  tree  flowering  when 
bare  of  leaves. 


are  all  robust,  and  I  have  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  The  open-air  life  is 
most  enjoyable,  and  there  is  almost  too 
much  to  look  at  aud  think  about,  wher¬ 
ever  one  goes. 

Our  former  record  of  speed  was  by  no 
means  kept  up  between  Victoria  and 
here,  for  the  roads  were  mostly  very 
deep  sand,  which  is  very  hard  on  the 
oxen.  The  natural  hay  of  the  veldt  is 
also  beginning  to  lose  its  nourishing 
qualities,  so  that  the  poor  animals  get 
more  work  and  less  food  than  before. 
Gradually  we  had  to  take  out  one  bul¬ 
lock  after  another  from  the  spans,  be¬ 
cause  they  got  exhausted  and  kept  lying 
down  every  few  minutes.  Two  had 
eventually  to  be  shot,  and  now  we  are 
about  to  leave  the  men’s  wagon  hero 
and  go  on  with  only  the  other  two, 
leaving  eight  oxen  behind,  and  taking 
on  the  remainder.  The  span  in  the 
ladies’  wagon  is  still  all  right,  the 
weight  to  drag  being  so  much  less,  and 
suitable  for  the  small  hardy  Mashuna 
oxen  which  now  pull  it.  The  six  oxen 
which  were  too  exhausted  to  remain  in 
the  spans  were  driven  behind  each  day 
by  our  Mashuna  boy  Murnbu,  who  is 
the  butt  of  all  the  other  “  boys.”  lie 
has  gradually  accumulated  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ragged  old  sacks,  which  are  dis¬ 
posed  about  his  person  till  his  appear¬ 
ance  has  become  quite  Falstatfian,  and 
thus  attired,  with  his  two  hands  spread 
out  over  his  chest,  he  walks  along,  his 
face  suffused  with  the  most  completely 
self-satisfied  grin  that  I  ever  saw.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  of  the  oxen  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  was  put  into  the  span  for  a  short 
time  in  exchange  for  another,  and  then 
he  complained  bitterly  that  they  had 
taken  one  of  his  oxen  away,  and  given 
him  instead  a  beast  that  could  hardly 
walk. 

We  constantly  hear  now  of  there 
being  lions  about.  An  ox  at  a  farm 
we  passed  was  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  one  a  week  before,  and  at  the  Um- 
fuli  Drift,  a  little  further  on,  two  oxen 
had  been  taken  by  them  from  a  wagon 
outspanned  there.  But  we  never  see 
or  hear  them.  We  have  got  quite  cal¬ 
lous  as  regards  such  stories  now.  We 
walk  at  nights  out  of  sight  of  the 
wagons.  If  we  hear  howls  we  say, 
“  It’s  only  a  hyena,”  and  pass  on. 
We  have  ceased  to  think  of  snake-bites 
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when  we  walk  through  the  grass.  I 
have,  however,  at  last  seen  snakes  ;  I 
saw  two  in  one  day  quite  close  to  me, 
but  they  instantly  made  oft'  at  such  a 
pace  that  I  could  not  examine  them. 
Every  one  tells  you  that  puff-adders 
can  only  strike  at  you  backward,  and 
as  long  as  vou  are  in  front  of  them  you 
are  safe.  •this  I  can  believe,  but  when 
they  further  state  that  in  order  to  strike 
backward  they  put  their  heads  upside 
down  so  that  the  under-jaw  is  upper¬ 
most,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe — in 
fact,  I  haven’t  succeeded  in  believing 
it  yet ;  but  every  one  says  so,  and  it  is 
one  of  my  stock  questions  to  ask. 

About  twelve  miles  from  liere  we 
came  on  the  biggest  ant-heaps  we  have 
yet  seen.  I  should  think  they  must  be 
fully  forty  feet  high,  and  really  big 
trees  grow  on  the  top  of  them.  That 
“  ants”  is  entirely  a  wrong  name  to 
apply  to  the  creatures  that  make  the 
heaps  1  have  little  doubt.  As  a  rule, 
no  one  in  South  Africa  can  tell  you  the 
name  of  any  natural  object,  but  if  they 
do  give  a  name  it  is  generally  wrong. 

There  are  real  signs  of  spring  now, 
all  sorts  of  pretty  shrubs  and  flowers 
are  coming  up  on  the  dry,  burned 
veldt,  and  I  am  permanently  lost  in  as¬ 
tonishment  as  to  how  they  manage  it, 
as  there  has  been  no  rain  for  months. 
We  are  told  that  the  flowers  in  spring, 
after  the  rains  begin,  are  perfectly 
gorgeous. 

VIII. 

Umtali,  August  2Sth,  1894. 

We  left  Salisbury  on  the  14th,  after 
spending  several  very  pleasant  days 
there,  every  one  as  usual  going  out  of 
their  way  to  make  us  comfortable. 
One  afternoon  a  large  party  of  us  rode 
to  see  some  Bushman  drawings  some 
miles  of.  They  are  on  the  face  of  a 
granite  boulder  protected  from  the 
weather  by  overhanging  rocks,  and  are 
done  in  two  colors,  brick-red  and 
black.*  Figures  of  human  beings,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  some  attempt  at  landscape 
background  and  palm-trees  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  boulder,  the 
men  being  extraordinarily  badly  drawn 


*  There  ia  an  engraviDg  of  this  rock  in  one  of 
Mr.  Selona’  books,  bat  the  drawings  on  it  are 
not  at  all  well  reproduced. 


in  every  way,  whereas  the  drawing  of 
many  of  the  animals  is  very  clever  and 
full  of  character,  especially  the  ele¬ 
phants  and  antelopes.  Having  said 
this  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
one  of  the  animals  has  formed  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy  among  us  ever  since, 
the  Greys  maintaining  it  to  be  an  obvi¬ 
ous  buffalo,  and  I  that  it  is  equally 
clearly  a  warthog,  and  that  what  they 
say  are  horns  on  its  forehead  are  really 
tusks  curling  from  its  snout.  As  the 
drawing  is  much  rubbed,  and  as  neither 
of  us  have  seen  either  a  buffalo  or  a 
warthog  since  we  came  to  the  country, 
the  controversy  is  not  likely  to  be  set¬ 
tled  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  have  had  some  interesting  conver¬ 
sations  lately  about  the  native  races  in 
the  Chartered  Company’s  territory,  and 
I  shall  try  and  give  you  a  sort  of  ab¬ 
stract  of  what  I  gathered  from  them. 

The  Matabili  appear  at  present  to  be 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level  of  civilization 
than  the  Mashunas,  although  they  have 
completely  subjugated  the  latter  by 
superior  physical  bravery.  In  both 
nations  the  basis  of  government  was 
the  patriarchal  tribal  one,  but  with 
most  of  the  Mashunas  this  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  repeated  raids  and 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  Matabili.  It  practically 
still  exists  in  its  integrity  among  the 
Matabili,  who  had  a  regular  succession 
of  chiefs  from  the  heads  of  small  single 
kraals  to  paramount  chiefs  who  are 
rulers  over  many,  and  from  them  to 
the  king  himself.  The  king  now  being 
dead,  tliey  have  simply  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  administrator  of 
the  Chartered  Company.  It  seems, 
therefore,  likely  that  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  about  governing  them. 
The  government  they  were  accustomed 
to  will  be  continued,  but  on  juster  and 
more  humane  lines,  with  a  security  to 
life  and  property  which  they  never  be¬ 
fore  enjoyed.  On  the  other  hand,  gov¬ 
ernment  among  the  Mashunas  having 
been  completely  disorganized,  the  chiefs 
having  lost  authority,  and  being  rulers 
more  in  name  than  in  fact,  there  is  but 
little  native  organization  to  utilize,  and 
hence  some  trouble  has  already  arisen 
and  more  is  likely  to  arise.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  added  to  by  the  faults  of  the 
whites.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
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maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  whites, 
yet  the  crime  of  the  Mashuna  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
white  man.  Thus,  not  long  ago  a  pros¬ 
pector  *  had  been  murdered  by  the  Ma- 
shunas.  He  had  tried  to  get  some  na¬ 
tive  carriers,  and  when  difficulties  were 
put  in  his  way  he  resorted  to  force. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  killed,  the 
headman  of  the  kraal  stabbing  him 
with  an  assegai  behind  as  he  turned  to 
speak.  The  surrender  of  the  murderer 
was  demanded,  but  of  course  no  one 
knew  who  he  was,  and  the  villagers 
dispersed  themselves  for  fear  of  cap¬ 
ture.  It  seemed  difficult  to  know  what 
course  now  to  pursue.  It  would  clear¬ 
ly  not  do  to  let  the  matter  drop.  Mur¬ 
der  of  white  men  would  then  imme¬ 
diately  become  common.  As  there 
were  no  native  authorities  who  had 
sufficient  power  to  enforce  a  command, 
nothing  could  be  done  through  chiefs, 
neither  capture  of  the  murderer  nor 
collection  of  a  fine  in  the  district.  It 
would  be  of  no  use  to  burn  the  kraal. 
The  punishment  would  be  too  slight, 
as  huts  are  so  easily  rebuilt  elsewhere, 
and  the  only  result  would  be  to  frighten 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the 
women  and  children,  who  would  fly  to 
some  other  district  already  sufficiently 
populated. 

Such  difficulties  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  arise  were  an  efficient  tribal 
government  in  existence.  To  remedy 
this  defect  it  is  believed  that  the  best 
course  to  pursue  is  to  place  white  men 
who  know  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  people  as  Native  Commissioners 
in  the  various  districts,  and  as  far  as 
this  has  already  been  done  it  seems  to 
be  succeeding. 

We  have  had  an  interesting  journey 
from  Salisbury  here.  Mr.  A.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  remained  behind  some 
days,  and  then  rode  after  us,  catching 
us  up  the  day  before  we  got  here,  while 
Mr.  G.  Grey  escorted  Mrs.  Grey  and 
myself.  As  our  oxen  were  weak,  owing 
to  the  feeding  being  now  so  bad  on  the 
veldt,  we  only  trekked  at  night.  This 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  one  more 
time  by  day,  but  on  the  other  hand  one 
saw  even  less  of  the  country  than  be¬ 
fore.  During  the  last  week  we  passed 


*  PeiBon  seeking  for  gold. 


July, 

through  very  pretty  scenery.  The  Ma- 
goussy  trees  seem  to  get  more  and  more 
brilliantly  red.  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  the  red  in  my  sketches  exagger¬ 
ated,  but  the  view  of  the  members  of 
our  party  is  far  otherwise. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  heard 
Lama  yelping  excitedly,  and  saw  Jim, 
our  “  stud  groom,”  lunning  up  to  her. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  her  when  he 
rushed  back  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
calling  out  that  there  was  a  great  big 
snake  in  a  hole.  We  instantly  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  see  it,  while  Dennison,  gun  in 
hand,  also  came  up,  followed  by  the 
reluctant  Jim,  who  was  ordered  to  show 
the  place  where  the  snake  was  lying. 
He  paused  at  a  safe  distance,  pointing 
at  a  small  depression  in  the  ground. 
Dennison  poked  in  it  with  a  stick,  but 
saw  nothing.  We  then  questioned  Jim 
about  his  snake:  “Was  it  large?” 
“  Oh,  yes,  it  was  very  large  ;  he  saw  it 
down  to  here” — and  he  put  his  two 
hands  round  his  neck.  “  How  large 
was  it?”  “  It  was  about  as  thick  as 
his  toe  !”  Jim  was  now  pursued  with 
jeers,  during  which  Mrs.  Grey  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  up  at  a  small  tree  beside 
the  hole  and  saw  a  gray  lizard  strongly 
resembling  a  chameleon  hastily  ascend¬ 
ing  it.  This  was  Jim’s  dangerous 
snake  !  Ho  and  Hendrick  were  called 
to  look  at  it,  but  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  come  within  ten  yards,  and 
even  then  only  with  crouching  bodies, 
frightened  eyes,  and  deprecating  hands. 
Dennison  told  Hendrick  to  break  off  a 
stick  for  him,  which  he  did,  and  as  he 
brought  it  Dennison  made  a  grab  at 
his  wrists  ;  but  Hendrick  was  too  sus¬ 
picious  to  be  caught,  and  made  off  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  followed  by  Jim. 
This  lizard  is,  I  believe,  the  kind  about 
which  there  is  a  Kaffir  legend,  which 
Mr.  G.  Grey  told  me  some  days  before. 
The  legend  is  as  follows  :  Many  ages 
ago  God  sent  the  chameleon  to  man  to 
tell  him  that  there  was  a  future  life. 
The  Devil,  overhearing  this,  sent  a  liz¬ 
ard,  which  being  able  to  run  much 
faster  than  the  chameleon,  arrived 
first,  and  told  men  that  “  they  should 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  they 
die.”  The  lie,  having  the  proverbial 
start,  has  been  believed  and  acted  on 
ever  since.  The  species  of  lizard  which 
so  alarmed  Jim  has  at  first  sight  a 
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strong  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
chameleon,  and  perhaps  our  boys  do 
not  distinguish  between  them.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  they  are  in  mortal  dread 
of  the  latter,  and  will  not  come  near 
them.  They  were  immensely  puzzled 
to  see  us  carrying  one  about  on  our  fin¬ 
gers  without  injury,  and  took  refnge  in 
the  theory  that  “  he  bites  blacks. We 
asked  Hendrick  one  day  on  which  side  of 
the  road  he  would  go  ii  he  saw  a  lion  on 
one  side  and  a  chameleon  on  the  other, 
and  he  did  then  indicate  that  he 
thought  a  lion  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  two,  by  saying  “  he  would  go  by 
the  littlest.”  One  chameleon  wo 
caught  had  only  one  eye.  I  noticed 
that  it  changed  color  less  rapidly  on 
the  blind  side  than  on  the  other,  but 
both  sides  became  alike  in  time  if  in 
similar  conditions. 

On  the  23d  we  outspanned  at  the 
llusapi  or  Lesapi  River,  near  which 
there  are  some  ruins  that  Mr.  Selous 
told  us  of  and  thought  we  should  like 
to  see.  Accordingly  we  started  after 
breakfast,  riding  about  four  miles  to 
Chipanga’s  kraal,  he  being  the  chief  to 
whom  we  were  to  apply  for  a  guide  to 
take  us  to  Chititeke  and  Chipadze’s 
grave,  at  both  of  which  places  there 
were  ruins.  The  natives  are  afraid  to 
go  to  the  latter,  hence  Mr.  Selous  told 
us  we  were  to  say  we  were  his  friends 
to  induce  Chipanga  to  help  us.  The 
kraal  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on 
high  rocky  ground  above  the  river. 
We  were  taken  to  the  further  side  of 
it,  to  where  there  was  a  rough  semicir¬ 
cular  wall  of  rock  and  stones  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  overlooking  the 
numerous  huts  of  the  village.  Here  a 
number  of  natives  were  sitting,  to 
whom  Mr.  Grey  spoke,  asking  for  the 
chief.  Some  went  to  fetch  him,  and 
presently  from  one  of  the  huts  emerged 
a  tall  thin  bent  old  man,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  hair  on  his  scalp,  but  with  a  thin 
gray  mustache  and  beard  in  a  circle 
round  his  mouth,  and  wearing  for  sole 
garment  an  old  worn-out  green  great¬ 
coat,  with  brass  buttons,  reaching  well 
below  his  knees.  Several  of  the  head¬ 
men  walked  with  him  and  round  him, 
clapping  their  hands  gently  together  as 
they  approached.  He  came  up  slowly 
and  with  as  much  dignity  as  his  totter¬ 
ing  steps  would  allow,  and  sat  down  on 


a  stone  seat  within  the  semicircle.  Mr. 
G.  Grey  told  the  old  chief  what  we 
wanted,  adding  that  I  was  Mr.  Selous’ 
friend.  The  name  had  a  markedly 
good  effect,  and  after  some  palaver 
among  themselves,  in  which  the  words 
Chititeke,  Chipadze,  Zimbabye,  etc., 
came  in,  Chipanga  told  a  boy,  dressed, 
unlike  the  others,  in  European  costume 
(and  who,  we  afterward  found,  had 
been  Lady  Henry  Paulet’s  servant  for 
a  time),  that  he  was  to  be  our  guide  to 
the  ruins.  The  boy  evidently  wished 
to  avoid  so  unpleasant  a  task,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  more  talk  among 
the  natives,  and  then  a  long  pause, 
during  which  no  one  uttered  a  word, 
and  we  remained  spectators  of  the 
scene,  wondering  what  the  outcome 
would  be,  and  whether  the  chief  would 
be  obeyed. 

Then  Chipanga  once  more  addressed 
the  boy,  who  replied  by  getting  up  and 
signing  to  us  to  follow.  This  we  did 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  most  of  the  male  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  kraal,  particularly  the 
“  piccaninnies,”  of  whom  there  were 
any  number.  Piccanin  or  piccaninny  is 
the  universal  word  to  express  “  little” 
or  “  a  child.”  At  last  we  came  to  a 
circle  of  trees  at  the  edge  of  a  still 
traceable  ditch  enclosing  a  mass  of 
large  granite  boulders  mixed  up  with 
ruined  walls.  Here  we  dismounted, 
and  found  that  there  was  a  fiat  space 
of  some  twenty  yards  between  the  ditch 
and  a  further  line  of  bank  covered  with 
trees  ;  and  again  inside  that  was  a  wall 
enclosing  the  granite  boulders.  This 
wall  was  of  better  workmanship  than 
modern  native  masonry,  but  not  near¬ 
ly  so  good  as  the  Zimbabye  walls.  It 
had  low  door-ways,  with  stone  lintels, 
the  openings  being  too  small  to  get 
through  without  crouching.  As  we 
went  round  we  saw  a  great  many  other 
bits  of  wall,  some  better,  some  worse, 
some  apparently  loopholed,  and  most 
of  them  built  with  mortar,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  differing  from  those  at  Zimbabye, 
which  are  pure  dry  stone  work.  There 
also  seemed  to  be  some  remains  of  mod¬ 
ern  huts  mixed-up  with  the  older  build¬ 
ings.  One  circular  wall,  about  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  an  ordinary  hut,  but 
consisting  now  of  only  three  or  four 
courses  of  stone,  had  holes  left  at  in- 
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tervals  all  round  it,  but  whether  this 
was  the  foundation  of  a  hut,  or  of  some 
more  important  ancient  building,  was 
not  easy  to  determine.  We  did  a  num¬ 
ber  of  photographs  of  the  ruins,  with 
and  without  the  natives,  who  viewed 
our  cameras  with  scarcely  any  alarm. 
Every  available  scrap  of  ground  in  the 
fortress  was  planted  with  tobacco. 
Evidently  there  was  no  fear  in  the  na¬ 
tive  mind  of  anything  supernatural 
here.  We  now  asked  where  Chipadze’s 
grave  was,  and  were  pointed  out  a 

froup  of  rocks  and  trees  between  two 
opjes  a  little  way  off  to  the  northwest. 
We  walked  thither,  preceded  by  our 
guide,  but  now  not  one  of  the  natives 
except  him  would  come  another  step 
with  us.  The  grass  was  tremendously 
luxuriant  and  long,  and  difficult  to  get 
through,  being  high  over  our  heads  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  we  came  right  up  to 
a  wall  that  we  realized  its  presence. 
The  masonry  of  it  is  almost  as  perfect 
as  of  that  at  Zimbabye,  but  the  stones 
(if  my  recollections  are  right)  are 
somewhat  larger.  As  at  Zimbabye, 
they  are  wedge-shaped  and  beautifully 
fitted  together  in  even  rows  without 
mortar.  The  wall  is  not  continuous, 
but  fills  up  gaps  between  boulders,  and 
with  them  encloses  a  space,  which,  at 
a  guess,  Mr.  G.  Grey  puts  at  30  by  50 
yards.  The  bits  of  wall  vary  in  size, 
and  what  I  saw  (for  I  did  not  go  round, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  jungle  of  vegetation)  was 
broken  down  in  places,  and  nowhere 
finished  at  the  top,  so  that  one  could 
not  tell  how  high  it  may  originally 
have  been.  The  height,  where  I  meas¬ 
ured  it,  was  about  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
thi(!kness  about  5  ft.  6  in.  There  were 
four  graves  within  the  enclosure,  one 
by  itself  and  three  in  a  group.  All  had 
at  one  time  been  covered  by  huts  of 
upright  sticks,  but  not,  as  is  usual, 
plastered  with  clay,  and  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  thatched  roofs.  They  were  all  in 
a  more  or  less  ruinous  condition,  only 
one  still  having  any  roof  left  on.  This 
one  was  in  the  group  of  three,  and  in¬ 
side  it  w'ere  three  stones  arranged  in  a 
triangle,  with  a  large  clay  pot  on  them, 
just  as  natives  usually  arrange  stones 
to  support  a  pot  for  cooking.  Mr. 
Grey  saw  nothing  else  of  interest,  but 
the  place  was  so  overgrown  that  it  would 
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have  been  difficult  to  see  anything  had 
it  been  there. 

When  we  returned  to  old  Chipanga 
to  thank  him,  he  received  us  graciously 
and  produced  a  large  ornamented  pot 
of  “  very  good”  Kaffir  beer.  After  our 
party  had  drunk  some,  the  old  chief, 
with  trembling  hands,  raised  a  large 
cupful  to  his  mouth  and  drank  off  its 
contents  at  a  draught,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  terrible  fit  of  shake-you-to- 
pieces  cough.  Mr.  G.  Grey  then  in¬ 
timated  that  the  ”  chieitainesses,” 
referring  to  us,  would  like  the  rest  of 
the  beer  given  to  the  people.  The  beer 
was  then  handed  out  to  each  person  in 
turn  in  a  ladle-shaped  gourd,  even  the 
tiny  babies  taking  long  drinks  while 
clasping  the  gourd  in  the  prettiest  man¬ 
ner  with  their  chubby  little  hands. 
Each  person  after  drinking  clapped  his 
hands  together  softly  several  times,  as 
did  every  fresh  person  who  joined  the 
crowd.  This  is  the  recognized  way  of 
expressing  respect  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  offered  the  chief  some 
beads  before  leaving,  and  he  tottered 
forward,  his  wrinkled  old  face  quite 
brightening  up  as  we  poured  them  into 
his  two  hands  held  out  together  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

I  have  told  you  about  this  visit  to 
Chipanga’s  somewhat  fully,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  we  had 
any  intercourse  with  the  natives  other¬ 
wise  than  merely  for  barter. 

Day  after  day  as  we  went  along  we 
have  heard  the  usual  rumors  of  lions 
having  killed  oxen  about  a  week  before 
(it  is  always  a  week  before),  and  now 
they  have  at  last  proved  true.  We  have 
been  shown  the  exact  spot  where  the 
lions  were  shot,  and  have  seen  their 
skins  and  skulls.  Mr.  Coope,  who  is 
engineering  a  new  wagon  road  in  the 
“  Devil’s  Pass”  between  Salisbury  and 
here,  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  story. 
A  Dutchman  had  outspanned  for  the 
night  on  the  road  just  below  his  hut, 
his  oxen  as  usual  fastened  to  the  trek- 
chain,  and  a  number  of  Mr.  Coope’s 
“  boys”  sleeping  close  by,  when  a  lion¬ 
ess  came  up  the  road  and  seized  the 
first  living  thing  she  came  to,  which 
luckily  happened  to  be  an  ox,  and  not 
a  “  boy.’*^  The  ox  and  the  lioness 
rolled  over  together,  and  somehow  the 
trek-chain  got  twisted  round  the  body 
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of  the  lionesa  and  was  held  there  by 
the  rest  of  the  oxen  pulling  hard  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  Dutchman 
fired  at  the  lioness,  and  thereupon 
heard  some  others  retreating,  alarmed 
at  the  sound  of  the  shot.  Awakened 
by  the  noise,  Mr.  Coope  came  down, 
and  he  and  the  transport  rider  ar¬ 
ranged  to  sit  up  with  their  rifles  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  case  the  lions 
should  return.  Luckily  they  did  not 
do  so,  for  morning  broke  to  find  both 
men  lying  fast  asleep,  their  heads  pil¬ 
lowed  on  the  dead  lioness.  It  was  then 
that  they  found  that  she  was  twisted 
up  so  tightly  in  the  trek-chain  that  she 
would  have  been  squeezed  to  death  if 
she  had  not  been  shot  first.  Mr.  Coope 
gave  Mrs.  Grey  the  skull  of  this  lion¬ 
ess.  She  was  old  and  in  very  poor  con¬ 
dition,  with  her  teeth  much  worn,  and 
had  three  porcupine  quills  in  her,  two 
stuck  in  her  fore  paws,  and  one  long 
one  running  upward  through  her  lower 
jaw  and  piercing  her  tongue.  They  had 
all  made  bad  festering  wounds,  so  that 
the  poor  beast  must  have  suffered 
greatly. 

The  other  lions  went  up  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  kopje,  where  they  spent  their  time 
among  the  baboons,  whose  lives  were 
thereby  made  a  burden  to  them,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  screams  and  yells  that 
ensued  for  several  days.  After  about  a 
week  another  Dutcn  transport  rider 
came  past.  He  was  warned  that  there 
were  lions  about,  but  took  no  heed, 
even  allowing  his  oxen  to  wander  loose 
all  night  to  feed.  This  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and  next  day 
it  was  found  tWt  three  had  been  killed 
by  the  lions.  Mr.  Coope  bought  the 
carcasses,  removed  two  entirely,  and  left 
the  third  for  the  lions  to  come  back 
to.  He  had  a  little  shelter  of  branches 
and  poles  laid  against  a  tree  beside  the 
remaining  carcass,  and  inside  this  he 
and  his  overseer  and  the  Dutchman 
watched  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
lions.  It  was  moonlight,  and  after 
waiting  some  time  Mr.  Coope  at  last 
saw  the  tall  grass  divide  close  to  him 
and  the  head  of  a  lioness  appear,  and 
could  hear  the  sound  of  her  hungry 
grunts,  and  the  swish  of  her  tail  from 
side  to  side,  as  she  paused  suspiciously 
and  then  retreated.  Mr.  Coope  might 
have  shot  her  if  he  had  not  promised 


the  first  chance  to  the  transport  rider, 
whom  he  now  found  to  be  asleep. 
Presently  the  animal  returned  ;  he 
fired,  and  she  disappeared  without  a 
sound,  so  he  believed  he  had  missed 
her.  The  smoke  was  hardly  cleared 
away  before  he  became  aware  that  an¬ 
other  lioness  was  close  by  on  the  other 
side.  He  fired  again  ;  a  roar  followed, 
and  she  also  disappeared,  and  he  could 
hear  her  moaning  in  the  grass  a  little 
way  off.  At  the  same  time  a  third  lion 
bounded  away  into  the  bush.  Next 
morning  the  first  lioness  was  found  shot 
through  the  head  and  lying  just  where 
she  had  stood,  about  five  yards  off. 
The  second  had  gone  away  about  a 
mile,  and  was  there  despatched.  The 
third  was  no  more  seen.  The  lioness’ 
skull  which  was  given  to  Mrs.  Grey 
caused  great  excitement  among  our 
“  boys”  that  night.  Our  outspan  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  most  weird 
was  the  scene — the  wagons  dimly  visi¬ 
ble  among  the  tall  trees  in  the  hollow 
and  the  blazing  fire  with  the  ‘‘  boys” 
sitting  round  it  like  the  Witches  in 
Macbeth,  eagerly  scanning  the  skull  as 
they  handed  it  from  one  to  the  other 
with  almost  reverential  gestures. 

Some  considerable  time  before  this 
Mr.  Coope  had  another  adventure  with 
lions.  A  detachment  of  police,  among 
whom  he  was,  had  been  sent  out  to 
bring  to  reason  a  powerful  chief. 
Their  guide  was  a  ‘‘  boy”  whose  brother 
had  been  murdered  by  the  chief,  and 
who  wished  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
The  police  thought  the  chief  would 
very  likely  attack  them  under  cover  of 
night,  and  when  their  ‘‘  boys,”  who 
were  sleeping  a  little  way  off,  suddenly 
with  a  dreadful  outcry  rushed  panic- 
stricken  toward  them,  they  at  first  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  was  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  It  was,  however,  a  lion  who 
had  seized  their  guide,  and  he  was  call¬ 
ing  out  pitifully  to  the  white  man  to 
save  him,  that  he  had  got  the  lion 
down,  but  it  was  eating  him,  and  the 
white  man  must  be  careful,  careful  ! 
And  they  heard  the  crunching  of  bones. 
It  was  pitch  dark,  but  one  of  the  po¬ 
lice  held  up  a  lantern  while  Mr.  Coope 
shot.  The  lion  was  gnawing  the  man’s 
arm.  The  shot  apparently  missed,  and 
the  lion  only  left  the  arm  and  began 
tearing  the  thigh  instead.  A  second 
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shot  forced  the  brute  to  leave  the  boy 
and  disappear  in  the  darkness.  Mr. 
Coope  stooped  down  and  took  hold  of 
the  boy’s  arm,  and  it  came  of!  in  his 
hand.  The  poor  fellow  was  carried  to 
the  camp,  and  all  night  long  he  kept 
alternately  raving  in  delirium,  or  tell¬ 
ing  them  pluckily  that  he  would  soon 
be  well  again.  The  lion  had  taken  of! 
his  scalp  before  it  touched  his  arm. 
Next  morning  he  died,  after  telling 
them  that  the  chief  was  in  league  with 
the  lions  and  had  sent  them  to  punish 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  camp  had  settled 
down  again,  as  no  one  believed  that 
the  lions  would  venture  back  after  all 
the  disturbance.  But  all  at  once  there 
was  a  great  commotion  among  the 
horses ;  the  lions  had  attacked  them, 
and  breaking  the  rope  which  tied  them, 
they  stampeded  in  all  directions.  The 
men  thought  they  heard  one  pulled 
down  by  a  lion,  and  then  they  heard 
tearing  and  chewing  and  smacking  of 
lips.  When  daylight  came  they  went 
to  the  place  and  found  the  melancholy 
remains  of  a  trooper’s  saddle  reduced 
to  shreds  and  tatters.  Eventually  the 
lion  which  attacked  the  boy  was  killed, 
and  all  the  horses  w'ere  recovered, 
though  some  were  badly  mauled. 

At  the  “  Devil’s  Pass,”  we  met  a 
man  whose  terrible  experiences  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  had  often  been 
held  over  us  in  terrorem  by  Mr.  G. 
Grey,  when  we  did  not  show  sufficient 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  getting 
lost  on  the  veldt.  This  man  was  trav¬ 
elling  up  country  with  a  wagon,  and 
got  lost  on  the  veldt  for  forty-six  days. 
During  all  this  time  he  was  without  hre 
and  without  food,  beyond  what  an  un¬ 
armed  man  could  procure.  For  days 
he  had  no  water,  and  was  so  tortured 
with  thirst  that  he  went  into  the  reeds 
in  hopes  that  wild  beasts  would  devour 
him.  At  last  he  came  to  a  small 
“  vley,”  or  pond,  of  stagnant  water. 
He  lived  upon  the  frogs  which  he  caught 
in  the  vley  and  ate  raw,  and  on  any 
roots  and  fruits  that  he  could  find  ; 
but  they  were  so  hard  that  his  teeth 
became  quite  worn  down  by  them.  At 
night  he  crawled  feet  foremost  into  a 
deserted  ant-bear’s  hole,  blocking  up 
the  entrance  after  him  with  a  bundle 
of  dry  grass.  Thus  he  existed  till 
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some  Dutchmen  happened  to  come 
across  his  spoor  where  he  had  worn  a 
path  to  the  vley,  and,  following  it  up, 
rescued  him.  He  was  almost  mad  with 
want  and  privation  when  they  found 
him,  and  could  not  give  a  coherent  ac¬ 
count  of  how  he  had  lived  all  those 
awful  weeks.  He  has  now  completely 
recovered. 

At  the  Odzi  River,  about  ten  miles 
from  Umtali,  we  went  on  ahead  of  the 
wagons,  leaving  them  to  follow  slowly. 
1  think  I  enjoyed  this  ride  almost  more 
than  any  other  I  have  had,  for  the 
views  were  so  lovely,  the  hills  ideally 
beautiful  in  shape,  and  their  coloring 
of  the  rare  and  exquisite  iridescent 
tints  that  one  can  only  compare  to 
rainbows  and  mother  of-pearl.  When 
we  got  here  we  found  ourselves  minus 
an  abode  to  dwell  in,  but  finally  be¬ 
came  the  guests  of  the  Sisters  at  the 
Hospital,  which  was  luckily  empty  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  “  boy.”  This  poor  fellow 
got  into  a  tree  to  avoid  a  veldt  fire,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  was  stupefied  by 
the  smoke  and  fell  down.  At  all 
events,  he  was  found  afterward  lying  on 
the  ground  so  terribly  burned  that  he 
lost  an  eye,  and  both  his  hands  had  to 
be  amputated.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  which  I  have  heard  of  any  one  being 
injured  by  these  fires.  As  a  rule  they 
are  very  tame  affairs,  just  a  narrow  line 
of  flame  running  along  the  ground 
only  a  foot  or  two  high.  The  grass 
burns  so  quickly  that  you  do  not  often 
see  anything  like  a  sheet  of  flame,  and 
I  have  more  than  once  walked  across 
the  advancing  line  of  fire.  When  the 
grass  is  very  luxuriant  and  the  wind 
high,  then  it  is  a  different  matter,  and 
I  have  seen  a  grassy  kopje  one  mass  of 
flames  and  smoke,  even  the  trees  blaz¬ 
ing  furiously.  I  suppose  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  these  fires 
that  the  “  bush”  consists  so  rarely  of 
trees  higher  than  hawthorns,  and  that 
their  stems  are  so  conspicuously  and 
inartistically  black  in  color. 

IX. 

Beira,  September  llth. 

We  had  to  hurry  away  from  Umtali 
several  days  earlier  than  we  had  intend¬ 
ed,  because  of  an  alteration  in  the  time 
at  which  the  steamer  for  the  Cape  was 
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to  call  here.  So  we  had  only  time  for 
one  expedition — of  course  to  a  gold 
jnine — but  combining  therewith  much 
pretty  scenery  and  pleasant  company. 

^  The  scenery  from  Umtali  till  you 
get  to  the  flat  coast  belt,  is  all  hilly  and 
beautiful.  Umtali  is  some  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  so  the  road  descends 
nearly  the  whole  way  except  for  a  long 
hill  over  the  pass -east  of  the  township. 
Here  we  first  saw  palms  and  bamboos 

f rowing  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

he  vegetation  gets  gradually  more  and 
more  tropical  as  you  descend,  but  until 
we  got  to  within  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  of  the  coast,  where  its  character 
has  become  too  different  from  that  on 
the  high  plateau  to  compare  with  it, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  spring 
seemed  less  advanced  the  lower  we 
came,  in  spite  of  a  warmer  atmosphere. 
Indeed,  at  Salisbury  in  the  middle  of 
August,  the  flowers  were  as  much  out 
as  at  Umtali  nearly  a  fortnight  after  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  heavy  rain  a  week 
later  that  we  saw  many  new  flowers 
spring  up.  Among  these  was  a  pretty 
scarlet  flower  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
periwinkle,  over  which  we  spent  much 
time  ill  attempts  to  dig  it  up  ;  but  as 
after  going  down  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  its  single  long  root  never  showed 
any  indication  of  diminishing  in  size, 
much  less  of  coming  to  au  end,  we  at 
last  desisted  in  despair.  Birds  and  in¬ 
sects  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and 
variety  as  we  descended.  There  had 
been  comparatively  few  of  either  on  the 
high  plateau.  Large  flocks  of  parakeets 
now  flew  chattering  and  screaming 
overhead,  and  birds  with  notes  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  thrushes  and  larks  used  to 
depress  me  continually  by  their  song  ; 
for  they  made  me  sadly  regret  the 
spring  at  home  which  I  had  lost,  and 
long  for  the  spring  here  which  1  was 
about  to  lose.  I  had  often  heard  of 
the  beautiful  standard-wing  Nightjar, 
and  was  one  day  bemoaning  not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  any,  when  suddenly,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  with  noiseless  flight 
one  passed  close  to  me,  his  long  white 
streamers  waving  as  he  went  by,  and 
disappeared  ghost-like  in  the  darkness. 

At  Kevue  huge  moths,  like  our  own 
“  Emperor”  but  with  wings  five  or  six 
inches  across,  were  just  coming  in  num¬ 
bers  out  of  their  cocoons  ;  and  every 
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now  and  then,  as  you  walked  along,  up 
started  a  monster  grasshopper  with 
scarlet  wings  rustling  as  he  flew  ;  and 
then  down  he  would  flop,  tuck  the 
scarlet  away  and  become  invisible  again. 
One  day  I  saw  a  strange  cloud  of  a  red- 
brown  color,  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
before.  It  was  a  great  flight  of  locusts, 
which  happily  passed  away  from  us. 
We  have  had  too  many  of  these  gentry 
already. 

After  descending  the  pass  near  Um¬ 
tali  we  came  to  a  bit  of  road  continu¬ 
ally  crossed  by  deep  “dongas,”  or 
watercourses,  with  a  very  steep  pitch  in 
and  out — such  as  it  would  never  occur 
to  one  as  possible  to  drive  into  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  which  one  takes  as  a  matter 
of  course  out  here.  Still,  when  lying 
in  bed  at  night,  with  one’s  head  down 
and  one’s  feet  up,  feeling  as  if  the 
wagon  were  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de¬ 
grees,  while  the  oxen  vainly  endeavored 
to  draw  it  up  the  side  of  the  gully,  one 
could  not  help  wondering  what  would 
happen  to  one  if  the  trek-chain  broke. 
I  said  something  of  this  sort  to  our 
conductor  one  day,  when  he  imme¬ 
diately  regaled  me  with  one  or  two 
stories  of  such  accidents,  all  ending, 
“  the  wagons  were  smashed  to  bits.” 

All  the  way  down  to  the  railway  we 
continually  passed  by  lines  of  “  boys” 
carrying  goods  on  their  heads  to  Um¬ 
tali,  and  returning  unloaded.  This  is 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
owing  to  the  tsetse  fly  in  the  low 
ground.  Mr.  Coope,  who  accompanied 
us  from  Umtali,  showed  quite  a  genius 
in  persuading  these  natives  to  sell  us 
their  knives  and  other  treasures.  He 
would  begin  by  talking  to  them,  gradu¬ 
ally  bringing  them  into  such  a  state  of 
^ood  humor  that  they  kept  bursting 
into  tits  of  laughter.  Then  he  would 
proceed  to  barter  for  the  article  we 
wanted,  and  gradually  wheedled  them 
into  pulling  it  out  witli  reluctant  hands 
and  pathetic  smile,  yet  unable  to  resist 
the  voice  of  the  charmer — and  the 
bright  rupees  temptingly  held  before 
them.  Nearly  all  these  “  boys”  oai- 
ried  pillows — small  carved  wooden 
stands  with  a  concave  top,  on  which 
to  rest  the  back  of  the  head.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  had  far  rather  sleep  with  my 
head  on  the  ground  than  resting  on  ore 
of  these,  but  tastes  differ.  Some  of  the 
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natives  had  oblong  dishes  cut  out  of 
thick  bark,  or  carried  the  food  of  their 
party  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  bark,  ^ot  chiefly  from  the 
Machabel  tree.  This  tree  has  a  leaf 
rather  like  a  Polypody  fern,  but  with 
many  more  leaflets — I  have  counted  as 
many  as  nineteen  on  each  side— and 
growing  in  graceful  tufts  like  bunches 
of  ostrich  feathers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  trees 
in  the  country.  The  natives  also  usu¬ 
ally  carry  knives,  often  with  handles 
and  sheaths  most  artistically  decorated 
in  patterns  with  fine  brass  or  copper 
wire  (probably  made  in  Germany). 
Sometimes  knobkerries  and  assegais 
are  similarly  ornamented.  Very  often 
they  carry  a  pointed  piece  of  iron,  like 
a  large  packing  needle,  in  a  sheath 
hung  round  the  neck  by  a  thong  of 
leath^er  like  a  boot-lace.  This  is  for 
taking  thorns  out  of  their  feet.  With 
it  are  frequently  hung  a  few  brass  rings 
like  curtain  rings,  or  a  snuif-box. 
These  last  are  of  many  sorts,  cleverly 
carved  in  wood,  and  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  shapes  and  patterns ;  or 
made  from  the  seed  vessels  of  different 
plants,  carefully  hollowed  out. 

Another  much  prized  ornament  you 
occasionally  see,  is  an  ivory- colored 
disk,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  by 
which  it  is  hung  round  the  neck.  The 
disk  is  about  as  large  as  the  bottom  of 
a  tumbler,  and  with  a  deep  spiral 
groove  on  one  side,  the  other  being 
quite  smooth.  1  cannot  make  out 
whether  these  are  natural  or  artificial. 
They  are  said  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off  inland,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
induce  a  native  to  part  with  one. 

Considering  how  short  is  the  hair  on 
their  woolly  pates,  it  is  wonderful  what 
variety  of  ways  the  natives  have  of  ar¬ 
ranging  it.  Many  wear  combs  made  of 
a  dozen  or  more  quills  tied  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-closed  fan,  and  this 
often  fastens  in  one  or  two  shabby  bits 
of  ostrich  or  other  feathers.  Some¬ 
times  they  divide  the  hair  by  wide 
partings  all  over  the  head,  so  that  it  is 
left  in  long  parallel  ridges.  But  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  ways  of  decorating 
it,  is  by  taking  a  number  of  small  locks 
and  tying  each  of  them  closely  round 
and  round  with  a  wisp  of  grass,  leav¬ 
ing  a  little  tuft  at  the  end,  so  that  their 
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heads  look  exactly  as  if  they  had  stuck 
on  a  sort  of  cockscomb  of  fusees. 

One  of  the  men  who  passed  us  had 
two  sticks  for  making  fire,  and  he 
showed  us  how  he  did  it.  One  of  the 
sticks  was  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  other  was  flatter,  and  had  already 
in  it  several  shallow  round  holes  made 
by  getting  fire  on  former  occasions. 
He  took  the  latter  piece,  and  having 
cut  a  smaller,  irregular-shaped  hole  iu 
it,  he  squatted  on  the  ground  holding 
it  firmly  down  at  each  end  by  his  two 
feet.  He  then  took  the  first  piece  of 
stick  and  held  it  upright  between  his 
two  palms,  and  with  the  point  of  the 
lower  end  resting  in  the  hole  he  had 
just  made  in  the  horizontal  stick.  He 
twirled  the  upright  stick  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  his  hands,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  it  had  bored  a  round  hole  in 
the  other,  and  the  dust  so  produced 
began  to  smoke  and  then  ignited  like 
tinder.  A  companion  brought  a  little 
handful  of  fine  dry  grass  which  caught 
a  spark  from  this,  and  which  he  held 
half  enclosed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
ently  blowing  on  it  till  it  flamed  up. 
t  is  perfectly  marvellous  how  little  the 
natives  mind  being  burned  by  a  fire. 
They  will  stand  over  one  while  the 
flames  are  licking  up  their  bare  legs 
and  never  move,  and  will  keep  their 
hands  and  feet  in  red-hot  ashes  with 
the  utmost  indifference  for  several  sec¬ 
onds. 

Two  nights  after  we  left  Umtali  our 
four  mules  bolted  with  the  spider, 
which  coming  against  the  wheel  of  our 
wagon  was  finally  reduced  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  beyond  even  the  powers  of  the  trek- 
ker’s  friend — reims — to  remedy.  So  it 
was  left  behind  at  the  Revue  River. 
Here  also  one  of  our  horses  died,  in  spite 
of  the  eager  ministrations  of  the  whole 
party.  Near  there  are  some  very  tall 
fan-palms.  Were  it  not  for  the  veldt 
fires  there  would  soon  be  a  large  grove 
of  them,  for  there  were  any  number  of 
young  ones  coming  up,  and  the  burnt 
remains  of  many  more.  During  the 
few  days  of  our  stay  at  Revue  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  coming  unusually 
early  in  the  season,  and  we  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  differ¬ 
ence  m  comfort  of  a  life  on  the  veldt 
during  wet  or  dry  weather.  It  is  cer- 
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tainly  not  an  agreeable  life  to  remain 
cooped  up  in  a  wagon,  shivering  in 
clothes  in  which  you  formerly  com¬ 
plained  of  heat ;  the  wood  too  wet  to 
make  a  fire,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  the  rain  goes  on  much  longer 
you  will  run  short  of  spirits  of  wine 
and  be  unable  even  to  make  tea.  Luck¬ 
ily  the  situation  was  not  prolonged  to 
this  point  with  us.  The  dark  rainy 
nights  are  those  in  which  lions  do  most 
abound,  and  a  few  miles  off  Dennison 
heard  them  roaring  near  where  he  had 
outspanned  on  his  way  back  to  join  us 
with  the  buck-wagon.  This  gave  me 
hopes  that  I  might  still  come  across 
one,  but  we  got  down  to  Chimoio’s 
without  seeing  anything  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  a  puff-adder,  and  the  lions 
abstained  from  even  a  grunt. 

At  Chimoio’s  we  bade  a  final  farewell 
to  our  conductor  and  boys  and  to  the 
trekking  life  we  had  so  much  enjoyed. 
I  felt  quite  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  our 
wagon  turned  away,  and  only  saved  the 
situation  by  taking  a  hasty  “  snap-shot” 
as  it  departed.  From  there  to  the  coast 
you  have  to  go  through  “  the  fly”  as 
they  always  say  here  :  that  is,  the  belt 
of  land  infested  with  the  tsetse  fly, 
whose  bite  is  certain  death  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  donkeys,  though  the  latter 
often  live  for  a  few  months  after  being 
bitten.  Mr.  Coope  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  our  journey  from  Chimoio’s 
to  the  railway  by  engaging  two  sets  of 
carriers  and  a  traction-engine,  besides 
arranging  with  the  Portuguese  Com¬ 
mandant  (for  we  had  entered  Portu¬ 
guese  territory  at  Massikessi)  for  an¬ 
other  set  of  carriers  and  a  machila  or 
hammock.  This  sounds  rather  a  large 
order,  but  it  proved  Mr.  Coope’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  situation  ;  for  when 
we  reached  Chimoio’s  we  found  that 
the  engine  drivers  were  drunk,  the 
Commandant’s  promises  had  not  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  words,  and  one  set 
of  carriers  had  vanished.  Luckily 
there  remained  the  set  of  carriers  Mr. 
Coope  had  brought  with  him.  The 
contents  of  the  wagon  were  spread  out 
on  the  ground,  and  to  each  carrier  was 
given  his  appointed  load,  the  efforts  of 
some  of  them  to  skulk  off  with  less 
than  their  share  of  weight  being  amus¬ 
ing  to  watch.  The  Commandant  and 
his  English  wife  entertained  us  with 


the  utmost  hospitality,  and  at  last, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  start¬ 
ed,  the  gentlemen  walking  and  I  in  a 
hammock.  We  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  we  came  on  the  traction-engine 
standing  deserted  by  the  road-side,  the 
men  in  charge  having  “  gone  on  the 
burst.”  Most  of  our  way  lay  along  the 
half-finished  railway-line,  high  grass  or 
bush  on  either  side,  and  quantities  of 
lovely  lilac  petunia-like  flowers  border¬ 
ing  the  track. 

Practised  Machila-bearers  amble 
along  at  a  rate  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour,  but  mine  only  went  about  four, 
and  as  they  went,  when  Mr.  Coope, 
who  understood  their  language,  was 
not  near  enough  to  hear  them,  they 
sang  songs  in  which  the  words  ‘‘  Ma- 
kadze  Mama”  (Lady  Mother — mother 
being  a  term  of  respect  among  the  na¬ 
tives)  continually  recurred.  Whether 
they  sang  in  my  praise  or  not  1  cannot 
tell,  but  as  when  previously  bargaining 
with  Mr.  Coope  about  their  pay,  they 
had  admitted  that  though  tall  I  was 
not  fat,  I  hope  it  was  the  former. 

At  dusk  we  stopped  after  going  about 
ten  miles,  and  then  found  that  two  of 
our  carriers  were  missing,  and  those 
two  carried  most  of  our  food  and  uten¬ 
sils.  We  had  some  tea,  a  little  very 
peppery  desiccated  soup,  some  very  dry 
salt  ham,  and  some  biscuits — not  an 
inviting  meal  for  tired  and  thirsty 
men.  With  the  aid  of  a  patrol-tin,  a 
basin,  a  frying-pan,  and  the  lid  of  a 
biscuit-tin,  which  had  to  do  treble  duty 
as  cups,  plates,  pots  and  pans,  we  man¬ 
aged  very  well.  The  tent  was  put  up 
for  me,  and  the  men  slept  outside 
wrapped  in  waterproof  sheets.  It  was 
lucky  they  had  them,  for  the  dew  was 
so  heavy  that  the  tent  was  dripping  in¬ 
side  when  I  got  up  next  morning.  We 
were  off  again  by  sunrise,  only  stopping 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  midday  to  rest 
and  eat,  and  hurrying  on  in  hopes  of 
catching  a  ‘‘  construction”  train  which 
was  to  bring  up  rails  to  “  ninety  mile 
peg.”  Mr.  Coope  had  surveyed  a  good 
deal  of  this  country  some  time  before, 
and  told  me  that  near  here  he  had  been 
waked  one  night  by  myriads  of  bites, 
and  found  he  was  assailed  by  a  column 
of  ants  marching  across  country  and 
destroying  everything  in  their  course. 
Every  chicken  he  had  was  bitten  to 
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death  by  them,  for  being  shut  up  they 
could  not  escape.  I  don’t  think  1  have 
ever  mentioned  the  “  stink  ants”  to 
you.  They  are  the  only  kind  that  ever 
troubled  us.  It  is  said  that  if  you  an¬ 
noy  them  in  any  way,  as,  for  instance, 
by  treading  on  them  or  unwittingly 
burning  them  in  your  camp-fire,  they 
emit  a  most  horrible  odor.  Certainly 
every  now  and  then  we  did  experience 
such  odors,  but  1  never  investigated  to 
see  whether  they  were  made  by  the  ants 
or  not.  No  other  insects  ever  troubled 
us  at  all,  during  the  whole  of  our  wagon 
journey,  though  the  horses  and  cattle 
were  covered  with  ticks. 

We  reached  ninety-mile  peg  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  train,  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  down  to  seventy-five  mile 
peg  in  one  of  the  empty  trucks.  For 
some  way  we  kept  along  the  watershed, 
which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that 
you  almost  see  over  both  sides  at  once. 
t>nce  or  twice  we  went  through  a  patch 
of  almost  tropical  forest.  The  trees 
were  very  large — they  would  look  large 
in  England — with  tall,  bare  stems. 
Some  were  buttressed  at  the  bottom  as 
though  boards  had  been  put  against 
them  ;  others  looked  like  living  fag¬ 
ots,  the  sticks  of  which  had  partly 
grown  together  and  sprouted  at  the 
top. 

A  few  miles  from  “  seventy-five” 
the  line  winds  along  a  series  of  narrow 
cuttings  and  embankments,  from  the 
latter  of  which  you  get  very  ,fine  ex¬ 
tended  views,  the  crimson  of  the  Ma- 
goussy  trees  and  the  rich  green  of  the 
large  Kaffir  plums,  which  remind  me 
of  evergreen  oaks,  giving  a  splendid 
effect  of  color,  backed  by  blue  hills  in 
the  distance.  The  line  is  single,  the 
gauge  only  two  feet,  and  the  earthen 
embankments  are  so  extremely  high 
and  steep  that  they  look  as  though  they 
must  be  washed  out  with  the  first  heavy 
rain.  As  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
cuttings  a  snake,  which  had  evidently 
fallen  in  over  the  top,  reared  itself  up 
and  strnck  at  our  truck  with  all  its 
iorce,  falling  back  impotently,  as  with 
.the  indifference  of  fate  the  train  pur¬ 
sued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

At  “  seventy-five”  we  were  taken 
straight  to  Herkner’s,  the  only  “  House 
of  Accommodation”  in  the  place  which 
.has  no  bar ;  and  I  must  say  that  the 
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following  night  I  was  thankful  there 
was  such  an  abode  to  go  to,  for  any¬ 
thing  like  the  noise  and  drunkenness 
at  the  bars  I  never  heard.  We  had 
some  nice  little  huts  to  sleep  in,  with 
thatched  roofs  and  bamboo  walls.  On 
arriving  we  asked  for  dinner,  and  were 
told  that  they  would  neither  provide  us 
with  food  nor  cook  for  us,  though  they 
would  allow  us  a  Barmecide’s  feast  in 
the  shape  of  empty  cups  and  plates. 
Luckily  our  missing  boys  having  turned 
up,  we  had  some  provisions  with  us, 
and  though  1  cannot  say  that  either 
their  quality  or  variety  were  very  en¬ 
ticing,  we  were  far  beyond  minding 
trifles  of  that  sort.  On  the  second  day 
we  attempted  to  improve  our  fare  by 
buying  some  tinned  cabbage  at  the 
store,  but  when  opened  the  odor  was 
such  that  with  one  accord  we  fled  has¬ 
tily  from  the  hut. 

Our  carriers  were  paid  the  day  after 
we  arrived,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  a  neighboring  store,  where  they 
spent  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ls.  Crf. 
they  had  earned  in  purchasing  the 
store-keeper’s  whole  stock  of  parasols 
— marvellous  objects,  with  each  section 
of  a  different  and  flaring  color.  The 
boys  paraded  the  village  with  these 
over  their  heads,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear  with  child-like  delight.  It  was  the 
more  comic  as  they  don’t  care  a  bit  how 
hot  the  sun  is  on  their  heads,  and  any¬ 
thing  they  put  on  them  is  simply  with 
a  view  to  ornament,  as,  for  instance, 
the  brim  of  a  straw  hat  without  its 
crown.  But  some  tribes  always  wear 
hats,  some  of  which  are  like  our  famil¬ 
iar  “  chimney-pots,”  but  made  of 
grass,  and  looking  quite  as  absurd. 
The  mention  of  parasols  reminds  me 
of  what  I  do  not  think  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore — how  I  broke  the  stick  of  my  um¬ 
brella  at  Palapsye,  and  had  it  mended 
by  a  Bechuana  native.  It  came  back 
spliced  with  ornamental  brass  wire- 
work  in  beautiful  patterns.  The  only 
drawback  was  that  it  would  neither 
open  nor  shut. 

Next  morning  we  left  by  train  for 
Fontesvilla,  the  line  being  laid  in  zig¬ 
zags  where  the  ground  sloped  steeply, 
and  the  last  few  miles  crossing  an  ab¬ 
solutely  flat  plain  just  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  one  vast  marsh  in  the 
lainy  season.  Here  we  ought  to  have 
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seen  herds  of  zebras,  buffaloes,  and  all 
sorts  of  antelopes,  as  they  frequently 
come  pretty  close  to  the  train  ;  but  our 
usual  luck  attended  us,  and  though  I 
was  told  that  the  distant  black  dots 
were  some  of  these  animals,  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  the  common  cow 
for  anything  I  could  see. 

The  guard  of  our  train,  whose  red 
and  yellow  “  blazer”  and  shabby  gray 
wideawake  hardly  recalled  the  spick- 
and-span  uniformed  guard  of  England, 
spent  his  time  in  trying  to  shoot  every 
hawk  or  crow  we  passed.  It  amused 
him,  and  did  not  hurt  the  birds.  When 
not  shooting  he  kept  striking  matches 
and  throwing  them  into  the  long  grass 
on  either  side,  and  whenever  it  caught 
a  fire  he  pointed  out  the  fact  to  us  with 
conscious  pride.  He  must  have  used 
up  several  boxes  in  this  way.  I  caught 
a  number  of  tsetse  flies  in  the  train, 
which  were  buzzing  about  just  as  a 
horsefly  would  do  at  home,  but  unluck¬ 
ily  some  ants  afterward  got  into  the 
box  in  which  I  kept  them  and  ate  them 
all  up.  A  little  way  from  Eontesvilla 
two  of  the  wheels  of  our  railway  car¬ 
riage  went  off  the  line.  This  is  appar¬ 
ently  so  common  an  occurrence  that 
some  of  the  passengers  did  not  on  this 
occasion  even  take  the  trouble  to  get 
out.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  wheels 
were  put  back  on  the  line,  and  we 
reached  Eontesvilla  safely,  having  been 
nine  hours  going  seventy-flve  miles. 

Eontesvilla  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pungwe,  which  is  here  a  tidal  river. 
The  S.  S.  Kimberley  came  up  soon  after 
our  arrival,  and  we  were  hurried  off 
into  it,  as  the  captain  wished  to  start 


before  the  tide  turned.  Nevertheless, 
soon  after  starting,  we  stuck  on  a  sand¬ 
bank,  and  remained  there  till  the  tide 
rose  again  next  morning.  The  Pung¬ 
we  is  very  wide  here,  and  the  water  is 
so  muddy  as  to  curdle  in  almost  solid 
masses  as  the  steamer  cuts  through  it. 
The  land  on  either  side  is  absolutely 
flat,  and  very  little  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  It  is  clothed  with  innu¬ 
merable  small  trees  about  the  size  of 
large  hop-poles,  which  are  said  to  be 
mangroves.  These  are  continually  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  current,  and  the  banks 
seem  to  consist  of  nothing  but  the  over¬ 
hanging  roots  of  trees  about  to  fall, 
while  the  edge  of  the  water  is  lined 
with  those  that  have  already  fallen. 
White  egrets  stand  in  the  mud  among 
them,  and  in  one  place  we  saw  a  troop 
of  monkeys  clambering  along.  We 
reached  Beira  on  September  13th, 
being  most  kindly  received  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Consul,  and  are  now  waiting  in  his 
house  for  the  steamer  to  take  us  home. 

B'our  days  after  we  came  down  the 
Pungwe,  some  “  boys”  going  along  in 
a  boat  some  miles  above  the  town,  saw 
a  lion  half  sunk  in  the  soft  mud  at  the 
edge  of  the  river,  so  they  rowed  up  to 
him,  and  as  he  could  not  extricate  him¬ 
self,  they  beat  him  to  death  with  their 
oars,  and  brought  him  down  to  Beira. 
Is  it  not  provoking  to  think  that  if  we 
had  come  down  four  days  later  we 
should  have  seen  him  ?  As  it  is,  I 
have  spent  five  months  in  the  country 
without  seeing  either  lion,  crocodile, 
or  hippopotamus.  What  has  been  the 
use  of  coming  to  Africa  ! — National 
Iteview. 
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BY  H.  SCHUTZ  WILSOX. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  bnt  thinking  makes  it  so. — Handel. 


It  were  a  curious  and  pleasant  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  of  men,  which  of  the  arts 
had  given  them  the  keenest  delight? 
A  good  few,  and  I  should  be  one  of 
them,  would  probably  answer,  the  art 
of  acting.  What  art  joy  can  surpass 
the  thrill  with  which  we  see,  in  the 
magic  playhouse,  the  green  curtain 


shrivel  up,  and  reveal  the  wooden  0, 
filled  with  the  figures  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men,  who  live  and  love  and 
move,  who  strut  and  fret  their  hour 
upon  that  stage,  which  is  as  much  an 
enchanted  isle  as  is  the  one  which  we 
visit  for  too  brief  a  time  in  the  fairy 
“  Tempest”  ?  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
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stand  why  a  great  dramatist,  like 
Shakespeare,  who  occupied  his  business 
in  the  playhouse,  should  lean  lovingly 
toward  such  works  of  pure  fantasy  as 
the  “  Tempest,”  as  a  “  Winter’s  Tale,” 
as  a  ‘‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ;” 
since,  if  such  pieces  were  difficult  to 
represent,  even  in  a  time  in  which  the 
theatre  relied  upon  the  imagination  of 
spectators  to  piece  them  forth,  they 
yet  belong  wholly  to  that  realm  of 
brave  fancy  of  which  the  stage  is  the 
natural  home.  Who  can  forget  the 
excitement  with  which,  in  boyhood  and 
in  youth,  the  day  was  great  when  the 
happy  evening  of  it  was  to  be  spent  in 
”  going  to  the  play”  ?  Who  can  for¬ 
get  the  delight  of  seeing  passion  in  ac¬ 
tion  ;  of  seeing  and  hearing  poetry 
alive,  expressed  through  the  human 
body,  through  the  human  eye,  through 
the  human  voice  ;  of  witnessing  the 
sorrows  of  tragedy,  the  graces  of  com¬ 
edy  ;  of  joying  and  sorrowing  with  the 
players  on  that  stage  which  symbolizes 
all  the  world  ? 

Kings  and  heroes,  warriors  and  cav¬ 
aliers,  lovers  and  villains,  6ne  gentle¬ 
men  and  finer  ladies  appeared  before 
our  charmed  eyes  ;  and  we  lived  at  a 
higher  elevation  and  breathed  an  en¬ 
chanted  air.  We  saw  the  woeful  strug¬ 
gle  of  man  with  fate  ;  and  felt  that  the 
heavens  were  hung  with  black  when 
Lear  or  Hamlet,  or  when  Romeo  died. 
The  sorrows  of  lovely  and  of  loving 
women,  of  Juliet  or  of  Desdemona, 
filled  tire  saddened  soul  ;  and  we  left 
the  theatre  full  of  great  conceptions, 
and  uplifted  to  a  lofty  altitude  of  ideal 
life.  We  had  lived  nobly  in  the  noble 
world  of  art.  The  time  spent  in  the 
theatre  influenced  and  ennobled  the 
time  spent  out  of  it.  Our  lives  were 
richer  for  the  glories  of  the  glorious 
art  of  acting ;  for  the  touch  of  the 
dramatist’s  Tohy  thought ;  for  the 
spectacle  of  the  drama  in  action. 
There  is  a  mvstic  witchery  in  the  ac¬ 
tor’s  art ;  and  the  actor  can  take  us,  in 
a  way  which  no  other  artist  can  exactly 
rival,  into  that  best  company  of  heroes 
seen  in  movement  and  alive.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  the  art  which  alone  may  com¬ 
pare  with  acting  for  the  delight  which 
it  can  give.  Books  we  have  always 
with  us  ;  and  we  enjoy  them  alone, 
and  in 
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The  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought, 

but  even  they  do  not  give  the  reverber¬ 
ation  of  quick  feeling  produced  by  the 
art  means  of  the  player.  '  Painting, 
mute  and  motionless,  does  not  stir  us 
so  deeply  as  does  the  living  art  of  act¬ 
ing  ;  and  even  music  lags  behind  the 
incarnate  magic  of  the  stage— behind 
poetry  in  action.  Blessings  on  the 
plavhouse,  and  on  the  player  ! 

One  of  the  happinesses  of  a  life  not 
otherwise  too  happy,  is,  that  my  early 
youth  was  cast  in  the  last  days  of  the 
ideal,  or  poetical  drama.  The  style  of 
plays  acted  at  any  time  is  always  co¬ 
relative  to  the  tone  of  the  day  ;  and 
there  was,  even  within  my  remem¬ 
brance,  a  period  in  which  England  was 
worthy  to  enjoy  the  loftiest  drama  and 
had  actors  granted  to  her  who  were 
worthy  to  enact  it.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  We  live  in  an  emptier  and 
an  idler  day — a  day  at  once  busy,  real¬ 
istic  and  trivial.  The  ideal  drama 
charms  no  more  ;  and  we' have  lost  the 
capacity  of  representing  or  of  enjoying 
it. 

I  remember  the  day  when, 

Bapt  with  the  rage  of  his  own  ravished 
thought, 

Macready,  the  last  of  the  Barons,  rose 
to  the  altitude  of  embodying  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
drama.  As  a  great  sovereign  will 
surely  obtain  the  co-operation  of  great 
ministers,  so  such  a  great  actor  will 
certainly — as  Macready  did — surround 
himself  with  a  worthy  company.  Then, 
the  loftiest  dramas  were  presented  with 
power,  passion,  pathos ;  the  noblest 
plays  were  nobly  acted  ;  and  the  whole 
performance  was  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  that  large  style  of  art  which 
alone  beseems  the  poetical,  ideal  drama. 
The  actresses  comprised  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  with  her  womanly  poetry  of 
noble,  heroic  emotion  ;  Mrs.  Warner, 
with  her  stately  fire  and  force  ;  Mrs. 
Nisbett,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
charming  women  who  ever  appeared 
upon  the  stage  ;  and  Mrs.  Eeeley,  who 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  char¬ 
acters  which  suited  her  delightful  tal¬ 
ent.  Would  such  a  company  be  possi¬ 
ble  now  ? 

One  thing  seems  noteworthy  upon 
the  stage  of  our  day.  In  every  piece 
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played  you  will  certainly  see  at  least 
one  quite  admirable  rendering  of  real¬ 
istic  character.  Equal  pains  are  taken 
with  parts  which  must  excite  sympathy 
in  the  audience  as  with  suoli  as  are 
sympathetic  and  remunerative.  There 
seems  to  be  no  dislike  to  acting  even 
commonplace  villains,  or  any  parts 
which,  on  the  surface,  would  seem  to 
be  “  ungrateful.”  Even  such  parts 
are  rendered  with  art  effort  and  with 
loving  care.  Our  recent  plays  are 
mainly  taken  from  French  sources, 
and  an  attempt  is  often,  if  vainly, 
made  to  retain  their  dramatic  effect, 
and  yet  to  exclude  that  treatment  which 
makes  the  essence  of  a  French  work 
written  for  French  audiences.  Plays 
seem  often  to  be  vamped  up  for  a  long 
run  and  for  a  short  life — in  the  higher 
sense  of  dramatic  life.  We  also  fre¬ 
quently  adapt  novels,  mostly  of  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  character,  for  the  stage.  One 
pregnant  instance  may  suffice :  the 
“  Scarlet  Letter”  has  been  presented 
with  a  “  happy  ending.”  0  shade  of 
injured  Hawthorne  !  A  very  fine  nar¬ 
rative,  which  depends  upon  psychologi¬ 
cal  analysis,  cannot  well  be  made  into 
a  good  drama.  Action  is  so  much 
coarser  than  thought,  that  the  morbid 
pathology  of  a  story  of  passion,  guilt, 
and  sorrow,  with  every  motive  dissect¬ 
ed  and  every  character  analyzed,  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  commonplace  adultery 
and  a  very  ordinary  melodrama.  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  to  be  read,  not  seen.  His 
power  consists  in  analytical  study,  and 
his  fine  essence  escapes  the  realism  of 
the  stage.  That  which  is  left  for  act¬ 
ing  is  the  mere  residuum,  the  vile 
body,  of  his  delicate,  almost  super- 
subtle  conception.  He  is  a  great  au¬ 
thor,  but  not  an  essentially  dramatic 
one.  His  method  escapes  the  acting 
drama.  A  playwright  who  would  deal 
with  the  ‘‘  Scarlet  Letter”  should  not 
attempt  to  dramatize  the  novel,  but 
should  treat  it  as  Shakespeare  used  the 
chronicles  of  Baker  or  of  Holinshed. 
The  work  should  merely  suggest  to  the 
dramatist  certain  incidents  and  charac¬ 
ters. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  most 
meritorious  developments  of  the  recent 
drama  consists  in  the  plays  written  by 
Mr.  Pinero,  such  as  the  three  pieces 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre — I 


mean,  of  course,  the  “  Magistrate,” 
“  Schoolmistress,”  and  ‘‘  Dandy  Dick.” 
The  author  himself,  with  a  rare  mod¬ 
esty,  calls  these  plays  ”  farcical  come¬ 
dies  but,  if  there  be  farce  in  their 
composition,  it  is  surely  glorified  farce  ; 
farce  elevated  to  altitudes  which  farce 
had  never  attained  to  before.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  many  works,  termed  ‘‘  com¬ 
edies,”  approach  perilously  near  to  the 
confines  of  farce,  Mr.  Pinero  might 
well  have  risked  calling  these  pieces 
comedies.  These  plays  may  be  a  com¬ 
promise  with  comedy  ;  but  are  one  of 
those  rare  compromises  which  indicate 
originality.  They  may  in  so  far  im- 

fiinge  upon  farce  that  great  stress  is 
aid  upon  comic  situation  ;  but  even 
comic  situation  is  not  allowed  to  injure 
or  deprave  character  ;  character  is  not 
really  sacrificed  to  incident.  What  in¬ 
tellect  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
each  situation  is  developed  to  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity  for  humor  ;  in  the  way 
in  which  every  sparkling  saying  sug¬ 
gests  a  brilliant  repartee!  The  dia¬ 
logue  is  always  so  pointed  and  so 
bright,  and  the  construction  so  finished 
and  so  neat.  Mr.  Pinero  may  a  little 
too  much  distrust  his  audiences — may 
fancy  that  the  mingled  levity  and  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  day  might  recoil  from  a 
professed  comedy  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  it  would  be  heavy  and 
lung  ;  but,  perhaps  actuated  by  some 
such  dread,  he  has  been  impelled  to 
create  a  new  form  of  comic  drama 
which  is  short,  compressed,  and  is  yet 
full  of  comic  character  and  of  most 
humorous  incident.  Who  ever  found 
one  of  these  bright  plays  too  long  ? 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that 
the  stage  parson  seems  to  have  become 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  stage  doc¬ 
tor.  It  is  so,  at  least,  in  some  of  our 
most  recent  plays.  Take  as  instances 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  doctor  in  “  Man  and 
Wife,”  and  compare  that  with  the  late 
Mr.  Clayton’s  parson  in  “  Dandy 

It  is  all-important  that  a  spectator 
should  be  in  a  mood  which  allows  him 
to  sympathize  fully  with  the  cunning 
of  the  scene. 

“  At  London,  too,  perhaps  a  week 
or  so  after  my  arrival,  somebody  had 
given  me  a  ticket  to  see  Macroady, 
and,  slipping  out  of  the  evening  sun. 
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I  found  myself  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  was  all  darkened,  carefully 
lamp-lit,  play  just  beginning  or  going 
to  begin.  Out  of  my  gratis  box — front 
box  on  the  lower  tier — 1  sat  gazing 
into  that  painted  scene  and  its  mim- 
ings,  but  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing  ; 
her  green  grave,  and  Ecclefechan  silent 
little  kirkyard  far  away,  and  how  the 
evening  sun  at  this  same  moment  would 
be  shining  there,  generally  that  was  the 
main  thing  I  saw  or  thought  of,  and 
tragical  enough  that  was,  without  any 
Macready  !  Of  Macready  that  time  I 
remember  nothing,  and  suppose  I  must 
have  come  soon  away.” 

On  June  22,  1830,  Carlyle’s  sister 
Margaret  died  at  Dumfries — to  him 
“  a  very  great,  most  tender,  painful, 
and  solemn  grief.”  A  week  or  so  after 
his  return  to  London,  Carlyle  was  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  has  recorded  in  the  passage 
quoted  above.  A  great,  silent  grief  is 
obviously  not  the  condition  of  soul  in 
which  a  man  should  be  present  at  a  no¬ 
ble  dramatic  performance.  Thoughts 
absorbed  by  the  image  of  a  little  quiet 
kirkyard  far  away,  and  by  poignant  rec¬ 
ollections  of  the  loved  and  lost,  render 
a  man  an  un6t  spectator  of  a  great 
drama,  greatly  acted.  Sorrow  is  sacred 
— but  should  not  be  taken  to  tlie  the¬ 
atre.  Justice  is  due  to  the  genius  and 
to  the  exertions  of  a  mighty  actor. 
The  mood  of  spectator,  or  of  reader, 
must  be  in  unison  with  actor  or  with 
writer,  if  there  is  to  be  any  just  criti¬ 
cal  comprehension  or  enjoyment  of 
playing  or  of  writing.  Apart  from 
inspiration  or  from  lacnlty,  there  is 
immense  labor  in  acting ;  and  the 
player  has  a  right  claim  to  a  spectator’s 
sympathy  with  his  arduous  efforts. 
Acting  requires  an  exertion  of  the  very 
greatest  nervous  energy,  especially  in 
the  great  passionate  parts  of  poetical 
tragedy.  Owing  to  Carlyle’s  laxity  as 
to  the  exact  date,  1  cannot  find  out 
positively  in  which  drama  Macready 
played  on  the  evening  on  which  Car¬ 
lyle  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  ;  but 
the  part  would  probably  have  been 
either  Macbeth  or  Hamlet.  I  have 
seen  Macready  in  both  characters,  and 
when  I  remember  the  act  of  memory, 
the  physical  exertion,  the  long  thought, 
the  inborn  gift  developed  with  such 
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care,  the  swell  of  soul  which  Macready 
exhibited  in  these  great  parts,  I  am 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  pathos  and 
of  regret  when  I  think  of  a  spectator— 
and  such  a  spectator  as  great  Carlyle— 
remaining  so  absorbed  in  natural  grief 
as  to  be  wholly  insensible  to  one  of 
such  performances.  Carlyle,  differing 
in  that  respect  widely  from  his  master, 
Goethe,  was  scarcely  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  drama,  or  with  the  great  art 
of  acting.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  Macready  never  knew  what  a 
grief-laden  spectator  he  had  on  that 
memorable  occasion. 

On  another  evening,  Macready  had 
a  joyful  experience  of  an  auditor,  and 
one  of  a  more  pleasant  kind.  He  re¬ 
cords,  August  3,  1838,  “  acted  Town- 
ley.  Was  much  pleased  to  mark  the 
deep  interest  which  a  lady  in  the  stage- 
box  took  in  the  last  scene  between  Lord 
and  LadyTownley.  These  are  the  sort 
of  auditors  that  lend  a  temporary  fasci¬ 
nation  to  the  exercise  of  our  art.” 
That  unknown  lady  gave  delight  to  the 
soul  of  the  great  actor.  May  we  al¬ 
ways  as  spectators  lend  a  temporary 
fascination  to  the  efforts  of  a  noble 
player  ;  may  we  often — as  often  as  may 
be  in  this  imperfect  world — see  acting 
worthy  of  our  attentive  enthusiasm — 
since  “  To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to 
love’s  fine  wit.” 

The  chaste  and  virtuous  Mrs.  Sarah 
Sowndsowe  is  greatly  exercised  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  profession  of  an  actress  ; 
specially  as  regards  certain  parts  that 
have  to  be  played,  certain  dresses  that 
have  to  be  assumed  ;  and  actresses 
themselves  are  sometimes  troubled  with 
the  same  doubts.  Mrs.  Siddons  affords 
a  striking  instance  of  the  not  unnatural 
conflict  which  is  sometimes  waged  be¬ 
tween  the  impulse  of  the  artist  and  the 
reticence  of  the  woman— between  the 
shrinking  modesty  of  the  lady  and  the 
longings  of  the  actress.  When  she 
played  Rosalind,  “  the  scrupulous  prud¬ 
ery  of  decency  produced  an  ambiguous 
vestment  that  seemed  neither  male  nor 
female.”  Now  it  is  quite  open  to  an 
actress  to  play  Rosalind,  or  to  leave  the 
part  unacted  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
an  actress  elect  to  personate  the  char¬ 
acter,  she  should  dress  it  suitably  ;  and 
Shakespeare  himself  assists  her  by  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioning  doublet  and  hose. 
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The  poet  always  thought  of  the  costume 
of  his  own  day.  She  also  frequently 
played  Hamlet ;  and  dressed  the  part, 
presumably,  much  as  her  brother,  .John 
Kemble,  dressed  it,  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  has  shown  us  John  Kemble 
in  “  Hamlet.” 

Mrs.  Siddons  refused  to  act  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Cleopatra,  because,  she  said, 
she  should  hate  herself  if  she  should 
play  the  part  as  it  ought  to  be  played. 
This  high-wrought  moral  delicacy  has, 
at  first  sight,  something  admirable  in 
it ;  but  surely  Mrs.  Siddons  was  incon¬ 
sistent,  since  she  did  act  Cleopatra  in 
Dryden’s  “  All  for  Love,”  while  she 
often  played  the  camp-follower,  Elvira, 
and  even  condescended  to  lend  her 
great  art  to  the  embodiment  of  that  in¬ 
famous  Millwood,  who  leads  George 
Barnwell  into  deadly  crime  and  on  to 
the  vulgar  scaffold.  Having  done  what 
she  did,  her  refusal  to  enact  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Cleopatra  seems  to  be  merely 
an  eccentricity,  a  fantasy,  or  a  whim. 
Cleopatra  is,  at  worst,  loftier  than  Mill- 
wood,  and  it  was  an  error  in  womanly 
artistic  feeling  to  accept  the  one  part 
and  to  decline  the  other. 

The  power  of  simple  personation,  in 
its  most  convincing  form,  is,  perhaps, 
more  easily — is  certainly  most  com¬ 
pletely — attained  in  the  prosaic  or  real¬ 
istic  drama.  The  character  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  personated  need  not  be  grand  or 
powerful.  To  secure  absolute  persona¬ 
tion,  the  part  should  be  one  of  char¬ 
acter  rather  than  of  passion,  or  force, 
or  ideality.  An  illustration  of  what  1 
mean  may  be  found  in  a  performance 
which  I  saw  not  long  ago — the  render¬ 
ing  by  Miss  Winifred  Emery  of  the 
young  mother  in  ‘‘  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy.”  Her  representation  of  this  quiet 
part  is  oue  of  completeness  which  gives 
rare  and  delicate  delight ;  but  this 
happy  result  is  attained  less  by  what 
the  lady  does  than  by  what  she,  in  the 
particular  part,  is.  She  is,  and  she 
lives,  the  gentle,  sorrowful,  tender,  win¬ 
ning  young  widow  and  mother,  for 
whom  all  romance  and  joy  are  buried 
in  a  grave,  except  those  which  survive 
in  her  love  for  her  boy.  The  person 
lived,  for  the  time,  by  Miss  Emery,  is 
deliciously,  exquisitely  a  lady  ;  has  fine 
manners,  winsome  ways,  delicate  feel¬ 
ing,  and  clear  honor ;  is  never  loud. 


self-assertive,  or  straining  after  effect. 
Many  instances  of  satisfactory  persona¬ 
tion  are  to  be  found  on  the  stage  of  to¬ 
day.  It  is,  in  truth,  easier  to  person¬ 
ate  Dogberry  than  Hamlet ;  Mrs.  Quick¬ 
ly  than  Imogen.  The  ideal  naturally 
transcends  the  confines  of  realistic  per¬ 
sonation.  In  the  poetical  drama,  an 
abstract  ideal  as  well  as  a  human  char¬ 
acter  has  to  be  presented.  A  great 
passion  exalts  character  to  larger,  looser 
limits.  The  ”  continent  marge”  ceases 
to  be  precisely  determinable.  Dogberry 
may  be  personated  ;  Hamlet  must  be 
acted. 

It  has  long  been  a  dream,  but  a 
dream  which  yields  a  dear  delight,  to 
try  to  realize  to  our  fancy  a  theatre  of 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  image 
to  our  minds  the  playhouse  and  the 
stage  in  and  on  which  such  a  piece  as 
‘‘  Hamlet”  was  produced.  All  those 
who  love  the  drama  are  eager  to  know, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  how  the  audi¬ 
ences  looked,  how  the  theatre  ^peared, 
and  how  the  actors  acted.  We  know 
well  how  the  Elizabethan  theatres 
looked  from  outside  ;  we  have  counter¬ 
feit  presentments  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Blacicfriars  and  the  Globe,  but  we  know 
very  little  of  the  interior  arrangements. 
The  Blackfriars,  the  winter  theatre, 
stood  almost  where  Apothecaries’  Hall 
now  stands  ;  the  Globe,  the  summer 
theatre  of  the  same  proprietors,  was  in 
Southwark,  nearly  opposite  to  the  end 
of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside.  These 
were  the  two  houses  with  which  Shake¬ 
speare  was  specially  connected,  and 
these  are  the  two  which  particularly 
excite  the  curiosity  of  dramatic  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  Karl  Theodor  Gaedertz 
has  recently  made  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  an 
old  English  theatre  by  publishing  in 
Bremen  a  drawing  of  the  Swan  Thea¬ 
tre,  in  Bankside,  made  by  the  learned 
Dutch  Canon,  Johann  de  Witt  (Dutch, 
Johannes  de  Wit,  or  Jan  de  Witte), 
who  was  born  probably  in  Utrecht,  in 
what  year  we  know  not,  but  the  much- 
travelled  man  died  in  Rome,  October 
1,  1622.  In  the  summer  of  1596  De 
Witt  visited  Loudon,  and  bestowed  some 
dilettante  attention  upon  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  London  theatres.  He  does  not 
mention  the  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe, 
but  he  does  allude  to  the  Rose  and  the 
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Swan,  and  to  the  two  northerly  houses 
(situated  in  Bishopsgate)  the  Curtain 
and  the  Theatre.  He  also  mentions 
Paris  Garden,  where  bear-baiting  and 
the  like  amusements  were  presented. 
It  is  not  probable  that  De  Witt  had 
ever  heard  of  Shakespeare  ;  nor  could 
the  Cauon  know  how  interesting  to 
after  times  any  record  of  the  great  poet- 
player  would  be.  De  Witt  seems  to 
have  taken  no  interest  in  players  or  in 
plays  ;  and  his  record  conveys  the  idea 
of  having  been  written  by  a  learned 
pedant.  Not  his  the  knowing  mind  or 
the  seeing  eye.  Still,  we  must  be 
thankful  for  that  which  De  Witt  could 
give. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  was 
in  London  when  De  Witt  was  there. 
The  poet  lived  then,  when  in  London, 
in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear-garden  ; 
but  his  jourueyings  between  London 
and  Stratford  were  pretty  frequent ; 
and  on  these  journeys  he  put  up  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  which  was  kept 
by  the  dull  father  and  by  the  bright 
mother  of  Davenant.  When  in  Lon¬ 
don  Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  lived  as  a 
bachelor.  His  son  Hamnet,  twin  child 
with  Judith,  was  buried  in  Stratford, 
^  August  11, 1596  ;  and  Shakespeare  was, 
pretty  certainly,  in  such  a  time  of 
grief,  at  his  country  home.  His  ab¬ 
sence  would  probably  be  longer  than 
usual.  The  loss  of  his  only  son  was, 
we  may  well  believe,  a  great  sorrow  to 
the  poet  Hamnet  and  Judith  were 
baptized  (the  old  registers  never  give 
,  the  day  of  birth)  on  Feb.  2,  1584^5  ; 
^  so  that  the  boy  died  at  about  twelve 
ears  of  age.  In  1597  Shakespeare 
ought  New  Place  ;  1596  was  the  year 
between  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  and 
“  Richard  III.” 

De  Witt’s  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  the 
interior  of  the.Swan  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
expert'draughtsman,  and^may  have  been 
m^e  from  memory.  At  the  back  of  the 
raised  stage  are  the  mimorum  mdes,  or 
tlreing  rooms  of  the  actors,  and  two 
very  small  doors  leading  into  the  tire- 
ing  rooms  are  the  only  apertures  fur 
the  entrances  and  the  exits  of  the 
actors.  The  shape  of  the  theatre  is 
that  of  an  oval  amphitheatre.  There 
are  seats  behind  and  around  the  stage, 
which,  like  a  scaffold,  is  raised  above 
the  ground.  The  trumpeter  on  the 


roof  is  giving  notice,  by  three  blasts  of 
the  horn,  of  the  beginning  of  a  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  three  actors  are  already 
on  the  stage.  The  Londoners  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  see  plays  enacted 
in  the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  the 
City  ;  and  all  round  the  stage,  in  De 
Witt’s  sketch,  is  the  pit,  the  open 
standing-place  for  those  spectators  who 
did  not  care  to  pay  more  for  a  seat. 
These  auditors  were  gi'oundlings.  Bad 
actors  were  accustomed  “  to  tear  a  pas¬ 
sion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise.” 
Shakespeare  had  but  little  respect  for 
these  groundlings.  “  These  are  the 
youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse, 
and  tight  for  bitten  apples.”  It  sounds 
almost  incredible,  but  De  Witt  states 
that  the  Swan  could  hold  3000  specta¬ 
tors.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
first-class  theatre  ;  but  I  find,  in  Ger¬ 
ard  Langbaine’s  “  Account  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Dramatic  Poets,”  that  Thomas 
Middleton’s  “  Chast  Maid  in  Cheap- 
side,”  “a  pleasant  conceited  comedy, 
was  often  acted  at  the  Swan,  on  the 
Bank-side,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  her 
servants.”  The  house,  therefore,  pro¬ 
duced  the  work  of  one  good  dramatist. 

'The  perplexing  obscurity,  and  the 
ideal  mystery  which  surround  tho  thea¬ 
tres  of  tho  spacious  day  of  great  Eliza¬ 
beth,  vanish  when  we  reach  the  time  of 
the  Restoration.  After  the  stern  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  great  Civil  Wars,  the 
theatre  resumed  its  life  and  its  sway 
when  dissolute  Charles  regained  the 
throne,  and  plucked  off  the  muzzle  of 
restraint  from  morality  and  modesty. 
'The  time  worked  upon  the  stage  both 
for  evil  and  for  good  ;  and  the  good 
consisted  largely  in  the  eagerness  shown 
by  the  best  players  to  carry  on  the  great 
traditions  of  the  stage  which  Shake¬ 
speare  had  trodden,  for  which  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  and  worked.  From  the 
Restoration  onward  our  theatrical  rec¬ 
ords  are  more  or  less  complete.  We 
know  how  actors  acted,  and  how  plays 
were  cast ;  we  have  scenery,  dresses, 
and  decorations.  But  the  great  change 
which  the  Restoration  introduced  was 
the  invention  of  actresses  to  play  fe¬ 
male  characters.  If  Mistress  Anno 
Marshall  v;ere  the  first  actress  to  tread 
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the  English  stage,  Mistress  Coleman 
was  the  Grst  woman  to  appear  upon  it. 
She  was  the  lanthe  in  Davenant’s 
opera,  the  “  Siege  of  Rhodes.”  lanthe 
was  not  a  speaking  part,  but  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  slilo  recitativo  of  that 
day.  Earlier  yet  some  French  actresses 
had  appeared  in  London,  but  they  did 
not’please  the  town.  Freshwater,  in  the 
Ball,  says,  1639  :  ‘‘  You  must  encour¬ 
age  strangers  while  you  live  ;  it  is  the 
character  of  our  nation  ;  we  are  famous 
for  dejecting  our  own  countrymen.” 
We  have  not  wholly  lost  this  charac¬ 
teristic  yet.  Let  us,  however,  touch 
next  upon  the  question  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  transfer  of  the  traditions  of 
the  stage. 

In  1862  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  published 
a  Memoir  of  William  Oldys,  Norroy 
Kiug-at- Arms,  the  learned  literary  an¬ 
tiquary  ;  and  this  memoir  contains  the 
”  choice  notes”  of  Oldys,  taken  from 
his  Adversaria.  Oldys  was  born  1696, 
died  1761.  Among  the  choice  notes  is 
one  from  which  we  learn  that  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  brothers,  who  lived  until 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  used,  in 
his  younger  days,  to  come  to  London 
to  visit  his  brother.  Will,  and  to  see 
that  brother  act  in  some  of  his  own 
plays.  This  brother,  who  came  to  see 
Shakespeare,  must  surely  have  been 
Gilbert,  born  October,  1566.  It  seems 
that  Gilbert  Shakespeare  (whom  1  as¬ 
sume  to  be  the  person  meant)  came 
also,  from  time  to  time,  to  London  in 
his  old  age  ;  and  the  most  noted  actors 
of  that  later  day  were  naturally  very 
eager  to  get  from  him  any  particulars 
about  his  great  brother  ;  but,  when 
they  asked  him,  Gilbert  was  striken  in 
years,  and  his  memory  was  wasted  with 
infirmities,  so  that  he  could  tell  them 
but  little.  Ue  remembered  to  have 
seen  Will  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  ‘‘  wherein  being  to  personate 
a  decrepid  old  man,  he  wore  a  long 
beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  droop¬ 
ing  and  unable  to  walk,  that  he  was 
forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by 
another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he 
was  seated  among  some  company,  who 
were  eating,  and  one  of  them  sang  a 
song.”  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
Act  2,  Scene  VII.,  of  “  As  you  Like 
It,”  in  which  Orlando  carries  in  Adam, 
and  Jaques  speaks  the  great  ”  Seven 


Ages”  speech.  The  noted  actors  had 
waited  too  long  before  they  made  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  failing  Gilbert  Shake¬ 
speare  about  sweet  Will.  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
Oldys’  manuscripts. 

“  The  players  cannot  keep  counsel  ; 
they’ll  tell  all.”  One  of  the  best 
sources  of  information  about  the  stage 
of  his  day  is  a  prompter.  His  book  is 
called  Roscius  Anglicamis,  by  John 
Downes,  and  covers  the  time  between 
1660  and  1706  ;  extends  from  Charles 
II.  to  Queen  Anne.  The  work  was 
originally  published  in  1708  ;  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  edition  was  published  in  1886,  en¬ 
riched  with  an  admirable  historical  pref¬ 
ace  by  that  learned  dramatic  critic,  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight.  Downes’  information 
is  as  valuable  as  his  mode  of  expression 
is  quaint.  On  the  accession  of  Charles, 
Killigrew  obtained  a  patent  for  Drury 
Lane,  while  Davenant  secured  a  like 
privilege  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  In  this  latter  playhouse, 
Downes,  a  failure  as  an  actor,  was 
prompter  and  book-keeper.  He  at¬ 
tended  all  rehearsals,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  stage-manager.  ‘‘  Book¬ 
keeper”  did  not  mean  then  what  it 
means  now.  It  meant  a  man  who  was 
book-holder,  or  custodian  of  manu¬ 
scripts  of  all  plays  acted  in  his  theatre, 
and  who  distributed  the  written  parts 
to  actors.  The  hero  of  Downes’  remi¬ 
niscences  is,  naturally,  the  great  Better- 
ton  ;  and  Betterton  was  a  sedulous 
student  of  tradition.  Davenant,  born 
1605  (he  died  1668),  was  a  link  between 
the  theatres  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles 
11.  Davenant  had  seen  Taylor,  who 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Shakespeare  himself, 
play  Hamlet ;  and  Davenant  taught 
Betterton  how  to  act  Hamlet  ‘‘  in  every 

ftarticle  of  it  ”  It  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
ittle  surprising  that  Betterton  did  not 
play  Wolsey  in  “  Henry  VIII.,”  but 
the  thing  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  part  of  the  King  was  taught  to 
Betterton  by  Davenant,  “  who  had  it 
from  old  Mr.  Lowen,  that  had  his  in¬ 
structions  from  Mr.  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self.”  It  was  Betterton’s  reverence  for 
tradition  that  cast  him,  the  leading 
actor,  in  the  inferior  character. 

Betterton  must  have  been  a  very 
many-sided  actor.  He  played  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  all  the 
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f[reat  tragic  parts,  aad  he  also  acted 
ight  comedy  and  lovers’  parts — as  Val¬ 
entine  in  Congreve’s  “  Love  for  Love,” 
Mercutio — and  I  find  that  he  even 
played  such  broad  comedy  as  Sir  Toby 
Belch.  When  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre,  he 
was  about  twenty-two.  He  died,  still 
in  harness,  in  1710.  As  regards  light 
comedy,  Harris  was,  we  are  told,  “a 
more  ayery  man”  than  Betterton  ;  but, 
probably,  the  stage  has  not  known  a 
greater  player  of  all-round  excellence 
than  the  mighty  actor  who  was  great¬ 
est  in  the  greatest  parts.  It  is  to  Bet¬ 
terton’s  credit  that  he  acted  the  tragedy 
of  ‘‘  King  Lear”  “  as  Mr.  Shakespeare 
wrote  it ;  before  it  was  altered  by  Mr. 
Tate.”  In  that  case  he  most  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  Fool.  Could  that  subtle 
part  be  then  better  rendered  than  it 
was  when  Miss  P.  Horton  enacted  it  to 
Macready’s  Lear?  Betterton  was  also 
a  successful  playwright.  He  wrote, 
among  other  pieces,  ”  ‘  The  Woman 
made  a  Justice  ;  ’  Mrs.  Long,  acting 
the  Justice  so  charmingly  ;  and  the 
comedy  being  perfect  and  justly  Acted 
so  pleas’d  the  Audience,  it  continued 
acting  fourteen  days  together.”  In 
those  days  a  successful  piece  ran  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen  days  consecutively ; 
but  the  play  might  often  afterward  be 
repeated,  at  intervals.  Actors  then  so 
frequently  changed  their  parts  that 
their  art  remained  always  fresh,  vital, 
and  active.  There  were  none  of  those 
“  long  runs”  which  make  an  actor  stale 
and  jaded  in  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  one  character,  until  his  playing  be¬ 
comes  a  weariness  to  himself  and  to 
judicious  auditors. 

Betterton’s  brother,  William,  enact¬ 
ed  female  characters  until  his  untimely 
death  by  drowning. 

Of  Kynaston,  Downes  says,  ”  he 
being  then  very  Young  made  a  Com- 
leat  Female  Stage  Beauty,  performing 
is  parts  so  well,  e^ecially  Aiithiope 
and  Aglaura,  being  Parts  greatly  mov¬ 
ing  Compassion  and  Pity  ;  that  it  has 
since  been  Disputable  among  the  Judi¬ 
cious,  whether  any  Woman  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  so  Sensibly  touch’d  the 
Audience  as  he.” 

And  yet  Downes  saw  and  knew  many 
great  actresses.  He  knew,  for  instance, 
the  splendid  Mrs.  Barry,  who  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  ”  create”  three  such 
parts  as  Monimia,  in  Otway’s  “  Or¬ 
phan,”  Belvidera,  in  Venice  Pre¬ 
served,”  and  Isabella,  in  the  “  Fatal 
Marriage  parts  which  afterward  Mrs. 
Siddons  made  so  great.  Downes  gives 
us  many  glimpses  into  the  relations  of 
actresses  with  the  public.  Many,  “  by 
force  of  love,  were  Erept  the  Stage.” 
‘‘  Note.  Mrs.  Johnson  in  this  comedy 
(‘  Epsom  Wells,’  by  Mr.  Shadwell) 
llancing  a  J igg  so  charming  well.  Love’s 
power  in  a  little  time  after  Coerc’d  her 
to  Dance  more  charming,  elsewheie.” 
‘‘  And  all  the  Women’s  Parts  admirably 
Acted  (in  the  ‘  Rivals,’  by  Sir  William 
Davenant)  chiefly  Celia,  a  Shepherdess 
being  Mad  for  Love  ;  especially  in  Sing¬ 
ing  several  Wild  and  Mad  Songs,  ‘  My 
Lodging  it  is  on  the  Cold  Ground,’ 
&c.  She  performed  that  so  charm¬ 
ingly,  that  not  long  after,  it  Rais’d  her 
from  her  Bed  on  the  Cold  Ground,  to 
a  Bed  Royal.”  This  lady,  whom  the 
King  delighted  to  honor,  was  Mrs. 
Davies — sometimes  called  Moll  Davies. 
When  Lady  Castlemaine  saw  Moll 
Davies,  ”  she  looked  like  fire  ;  which 
troubled  me.”  ”  Me”  is  Pepys. 

One  Margarita  Delpine,  a  singer  and 
dancer  imported  by  Betterton,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  her  money  success.  “  Ma¬ 
dame  Delpine,”  says  Downes,  “  since 
her  Arrival  in  England,  by  Modest 
computation,  having  got  by  the  Stage 
and  Gentry,  above  10,000  guineas.” 
”  And  gentry”  is  significant.  The 
gold-amassing  lady  must  have  given 
private  entertainments  of  some  sort — 
but,  still,  10,000  guineas  seems  an 
enormous  sum. 

As  an  imperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  beside  his  part ; 

SO  were  Downes  himself,  Otway  and 
Nat  Lee.  Downes  broke  down  utterly, 
from  stage  fright.  ”  Mrs.  Behn  gave 
him  (Otway)  the  King  in  the  Play,  for 
a  Probation  part,  but  he  being  not  us’d 
to  the  Stage  ;  the  full  House  put  nim 
to  such  a  Sweat  and  tremendous  Agony, 
being  dash’t,  spoilt  him  for  an  Actor. 
Mr.  Nat  Lee  had  the  same  Fate  in  act¬ 
ing  Duncan  in  ‘  Macbeth,’  ruin’d  him 
for  an  Actor  -too.”  Betterton  played 
Bosola  in  the  ‘‘  Duchess  of  Malfy 
and  the  King  (Philip  II.)  in  that  trage¬ 
dy  of  Don  Carlos,  by  which  Otway  an- 
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ticipated  Schiller  and  Alfieri.  Otway’s 
play  contains,  however,  no  Posa.  The 
Marqnis  was  a  special  and  character¬ 
istic  creation  of  Schiller. 

It  is  a  little  singular  to  find  Major 
Mohun  on  the  bills  under  his  military 
title. 

One  curious  fact.  “  The  tragedy  of 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  was  made  some 
time  after  into  a  tragi-comedy,  by  Mr. 
James  Howard,  he  preserving  Romeo 
and  Juliet  alive  ;  so  that  when  the 
Tragedy  was  reviv’d  again  ’twas  play’d 
alternately  tragical  one  day,  and  tragi¬ 
comical  another  ;  for  several  days  to¬ 
gether.”  Performances  which  proba¬ 
bly  ”  infinitely  arrided  both  sexes,”  as 
Downes  has  it. 

Downes  mentions  one  astounding 
fact.  A  play  called  the  “  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  “  being  the  Reverse  to  the  laws 
of  Morality  and  Virtue  ;  it  quickly 
made  its  Exit,  to  make  way  for  a 
Moral  one.”  A  play  must  have  been 
very  obscene  to  fail  in  that  day  ;  but 
still  the  stage  could  always  fall  back 
upon  the  morality  of  Dryden  and  of 
Aphra  Behn.  Did  Jeremy  Collier  see 
the  “  Reformation”  ?  One  of  Downes’ 
happy  phrases  is  that  which  he  applies 
to  Dogget,  the  comedian,  whom  he 
terms  “  very  Aspectabund.”  He  meant, 
I  take  it,  that  the' actor  had  a  comic 
physique  which  prepared  an  audience 
for  his  humorous  acting. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  in  a 
theatre  in  which  the  curtain  has  fallen 
for  so  many  years.  Great  Betterton 
passes  away  from  the  scene  of  his  glo¬ 
ries,  and  leaves  the  theatre  to  other 
persons  of  genius,  who  were  not  want¬ 
ing.  Garrick  was  yet  to  come.  Bet¬ 
terton  loved  his  art  with  noble  devo¬ 
tion,  and  died  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for 
art  duty.  He  was  a  worthy  successor 


to  Burbage,  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
we  know  comparatively  so  little.  Bet¬ 
terton  was,  in  his  turn,  succeeded  by  a 
long  roll  of  mighty  actors,  who  sus¬ 
tained  the  glory,  and  carried  forward 
the  traditions  of  the  noble  English 
stage. 

And  so,  as  in  the  witches’  cavern  the 
show  of  Banquo’s  regal  issue,  each  one 
with  a  gold-bound  brow,  passes  before 
the  dazzled  sight,  the  long  row  of  great 
players,  traceable  in  the  full  pages  of 
Genest,  passes  before  our  vision.  All 
still  and  silent  now,  voiceless  and  mo¬ 
tionless,  the  great  actors  yet  live  with 
a  mystic  charmed  life  ;  and  the  long 
line  of  the  heroes  of  the  English  stage, 
a  line  extending  from  Burbage  to  Mac- 
ready,  sweeps  before  us  in  the  magic 
light  which  imagination  sheds  upon 
the  stage.  These  were  the  great  artists 
who  retained  tradition  while  I’eserving 
individualism,  and  the  long  kingly 
show  ceases  when  Macready  took  his 
honors  home,  to  “  rank  with  the  best, 
Garrick,  statelier  Kemble,  and  the  rest 
who  made  a  nation  purer  through  their 
Art.”  The  greatest  plays  no  longer 
touch  the  fibre  of  the  time,  and  with 
the  greatest  plays  falls  the  loftiest  act¬ 
ing  ;  but  nobler  days  may  come,  and 
with  nobler  days  nobler  dramas  and 
more  ideal  acting.  Eor  the  drama  it¬ 
self  is  indestructible  ;  is  rooted  deeply 
in  the  needs  and  in  the  heart  of  human¬ 
ity  ;  and  when  England  shall  rise  again 
to  something  of  her  ancient  greatness 
there  will  surely  be  born  to  her  a  drama 
finer  than  the  drama  of  our  day,  and 
her  players  will  again  be  able  to 
present  worthily  the  masterpieces  of 
her  literature,  and  to  act,  with  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  glories  of  the  olden  time, 
the  greatest  dramas  of  our  English 
Shakespeare. — OentlemarC s  Magazine. 
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BY  NORMAN  PEARSON. 


It  is  usually  assumed  that  prayer  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  can  find 
no  place  in  any  scientific  conceptions 
of  the  universe.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  if  natural  causation  prevails  uni¬ 
versally,  the  belief  in  miraculous  inter¬ 


ference  with  the  orderly  course  of 
events  must  be  discarded  ;  and  as  every 
prayer  answered  would  amount  to  a 
miraculous  interference  of  this  kind, 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  must  ap¬ 
parently  be  discarded  also. 
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It  is  sometimes  urged  by  theologians 
that  though  natural  causation  is  the 
rule,  it  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  and 
that  what  we  call  miracle  is  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  some  “  higher  law,”  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  This 
theory  rests  on  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of ‘‘law  of  nature,”  and  in 
any  case  offers  no  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  for  if  the  so-called  miracle  is  in 
fact  a  manifestation  of  law,  it  ceases 
forthwith  to  he  miraculous.  But,  quite 
apart  from  this  objection,  the  theory 
is  practically  worthless  as  a  justification 
of  prayer,  seeing  that  prayer  implies  a 
belief,  not  in  occasional  but  in  frequent 
interferences  with  the  natural  order  of 
things  ;  and  1  think  that  most  theo¬ 
logians  are  disposed  to  admit  that 
whether  or  not  God  can  interfere.  He 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  habitu- 
ally  interfere  with  the  orderly  course 
of  nature.* 

The  same  objections  to  prayer  for 
divine  interference  with  the  order  of 
things  external  to  ourselves  apply  with 
equal  force  to  prayer  for  the  modidca- 
tion  of  our  own  characters.  ‘‘  Make 
me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,”  is  as  naked 
an  appeal  for  miraculous  interference 
as  a  prayer  for  rain.  Each  alike,  if 
granted,  would  be  a  disturbance  of 
natural  causation,  seeing  that  human 
character,  no  less  than  the  weather,  is 
a  product  of  natural  causes. 

Even  on  religious  grounds,  prayer  in 
its  ordinary  sense  is  open  to  some  seri¬ 
ous  objections.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
everything  is  ordered  for  the  best  by 
divine  benevolence  and  wisdom,  it  is 
surely  more  than  presumptuous  to  pray 
t^at  this  order  should  be  altered.  More¬ 
over,  it  often  happens  that  our  wishes 
could  only  be  granted  at  the  expense 
of  our  neighbors,  and  in  such  cases 
prayer  becomes  an  outburst  of  pure 
selfishness,  which  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  Christian  morality. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  tendency 
to  prayer  is  inveterate  ;  that  men  in  all 
ages  have  been  accustomed  to  address 


*  Indeed,  science  cannot  strictly  go  mnch 
farther  than  this,  seeing  that  its  theory  of  a 
natural  order  is  only  an  inference  from  the 
past  to  the  fntnre  ;  and  it  is  no  doabt  conceiv¬ 
able  that  the  power  of  prayer  to  disturb  this 
order  may  be  hereafter  established  on  evidence 
which  is  not  at  present  forthcoming. 


prayers  to  their  deity  or  deities  ;  and 
that  this  universal  tendency  can  only 
spring  from  some  a  priori  apprehension 
of  religious  truth.  But  in  estimating 
this  argument  it  is  well  to  consider  what 
was  the  character  of  primitive  prayer, 
and  to  what  sort  of  deities  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed.  Primitive  prayer  is  almost 
invariably  of  one  type,  which  in  its 
best  form  is  abject  deprecation,  and  in 
its  worst,  devil-worship.  The  earliest 
deities  were  nearly  all  malevolent,  and 
required  constant  propitiation  :  such 
ns  were  not  were  not  considered  worth 
praying  to.  M.  Reville,  in  his  History 
of  the  Devil,  quotes  a  prayer  of  the 
Madagascans  to  Xyang,  the  author  of 
evil  according  to  their  creed  : 

O  Zamhor,  to  thee  we  offer  no  prayern. 
The  good  god  needs  no  asking.  But  we  must 
pray  to  Nyang.  Nyang  must  be  appeased.  0 
Nyang,  bad  and  strong  spirit,  let  not  the  thun¬ 
der  roar  over  our  heads  !  .  .  .  Thou  reignest 
—and  this  thou  knowest— over  the  wicked, 
and  great  is  their  number,  O  Nyang.  Tor¬ 
ment  not,  then,  any  longer  the  good  folk. 

The  Jahveh  of  Judaism  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  and,  as  depicted 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  was  precisely  such  a  deity  as  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  religion  of 
a  race  of  fierce  and  implacable  warriors. 
Mr.  Conway  in  commenting  on  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  devil  from  the  mythology 
of  the  Jews,  observes  that  this  concep¬ 
tion  was  superfluous,  as  the  jealous  and 
vindictive  Jahveh  was  quite  enough. 
{Demonology,  i.  10.) 

It  was  not  till  the  century  preceding 
the  birth  of  Jesus  that  the  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  God  as  a  Heavenly  Father 
appeared  in  Jewish  thought.  This 
view  was  embodied  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  readily  passed  into  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.  But  as  it  grew 
it  thrust  the  old  savage  conception  of 
Jahveh  more  and  more  into  the  shade. 
Among  the  Gnostics,  Cerinthus,  about 
115  A.D.,  held  that  the  God  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  identical  with  the  deity 
of  the  Jews  ;  and  a  little  later  Marcion, 
and  perhaps  also  Cerdo,  proclaimed 
Jahveh  to  be  a  spirit  of  evil.  But 
though  the  characteristics  of  Jahveh 
may  have  practically  disappeared  from 
our  conception  of  God,  they  have  left 
their  mark  on  our  prayers  ;  and  the 
deprecations  of  divine  anger  which 
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1  abound  in  our  church  service  are  relics 

j  of  an  ancestral  belief  in  divine  malevo- 

1  lence. 

r  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  objec- 

t  tions  of  science,  and  the  arguments  of 

philosophy,  and,  stranger  still,  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  fruitlessness  of  their 
;  appeals,  thousands  of  men  and  women 

I  do  continue  to  pray  ;  and  many  of  those 

whose  convictions  have  driven  them  to 
abandon  the  practice  have  broken  re¬ 
gretfully  with  the  old  faith.  This  is  a 
fact  which  cannot,  and  indeed  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  may  well 
make  us  pause,  and  consider  whether 
prayer  may  not  yet  fill  a  place  in  relig¬ 
ion  from  which  science  has  no  need, 

I  and,  perhaps,  no  power  to  expel  it. 

And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  deterniine 
what  prayer  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
!  is  understood  to  comprise.  To  avoid 
I  the  invidiousness  of  selecting  from  in¬ 
dividual  writers,  I  seek  a  definition 
from  impersonal  sources.  In  the  Dic- 
ixonary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology  it  is  defined  as  “  the  act  and 
habit  of  petitioning  God  for  spiritual 
I  or  physical  benefits  which  we  cannot 
obtain  without  divine  co-operation.” 
The  Dictionary  of  Religion  gives  it 
rather  a  larger  scope,  affirming  that 
”  in  its  wider  meaning  prayer  includes 
not  only  petition  to  God  for  ourselves 
and  for  others,  but  also  confession  of 
sin,  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received, 
and  also  praise  and  adoration  of  God 
i  for  His  greatness  and  glory,  to  which 
last  the  term  of  worship  is  properly  ap- 
j  plied.” 

If  from  these  definitions  can  be  gath¬ 

ered  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of 
the  theological  conception  of  prayer, 
how  far  can  prayer,  as  thus  defined,  be 
5  brought  into  conformity  with  the  views 
i  of  science  and  philosophy  ?  Tried  by 
I  this  test,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  petition  for  spir¬ 
itual  or  physical  benefits  must  be  elimi- 
!  nated  from  it.  Science,  of  course, 

could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
I  knowledge,  pretend  to  sanction  peti¬ 

tions  for  miraculous  interference  with 
I  the  order  of  nature.  But  there  is  also 
a  formidable  objection  from  the  relig¬ 
ions  side  of  the  question,  to  which  1 
have  previously  alluded,  namely,  that 
if  God  has  already  fore-ordained  the 
i  course  of  events,  no  prayer  can  alter 


His  will.  Both  the  authorities  from 
which  I  have  quoted  face  this  objection 
fairly,  and  admit,  with  the  most  com¬ 
mendable  candor,  that  it  is  practically 
unanswerable.  The  Dictionary  of  Re¬ 
ligion  says,  ”  How  there  can  be  a  place 
for  petition  when  God  foresees  every¬ 
thing  is  the  mystery  of  prayer ;  but 
there  is  likewise  the  mystery  of  free¬ 
will,  and  the  one  is  the  necessary  com¬ 
plement  of  the  other.”  In  the  same 
strain  the  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and 
Historical  Theology  recognizes  that  the 
difficulty  is  ”  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  encompass  the  great  question  of 
free-will  .  .  .  and  there  is  little  or  no 
hope  of  ever  coming  to  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  such  mysteries  without  a 
further  revelation  from  God,  or  a  fur¬ 
ther  exaltation  of  man’s  mental  pow¬ 
ers.”  Again,  ‘‘How  shall  we  recon¬ 
cile  these  two  opposite,  or  apparently 
opposite,  facts  that  a  beneficent  God 
knows  our  wants  before  we  can  name 
them,  and  is  loving  enough  to  satisfy 
them  without  being  asked  to  do  so, 
and  yet  requires  us  to  put  those  wants 
before  Him  in  prayer  and  ask  Him  to 
satisfy  them  ?  VVe  cannot  reconcile 
them.  They  are  facts  that  depend  for 
their  explanation  on  mysteries  of  God’s 
nature  which  He  permits  to  remain 
mysteries.” 

I  have  quoted  these  frank  admissions 
at  length  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that 
theologians  cannot  dispose  of  the  above 
objection  to  prayer,  but  are  content — 
quite  properly,  of  course,  from  their 
own  point  of  view — to  let  it  remain 
a  mystery.  One  ar^ment,  however, 
which  is  raised  by  ^le  Dictionary  of 
Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology  re¬ 
quires  a  brief  notice.  It  is  said  that 
though  God  has  foreordained  the  course 
of  events,  yet  answers  to  prayers  them¬ 
selves  are  among  the  circumstances 
which  God’s  will  has  foreordained. 

But  if  the  answers  are  foreordained, 
the  prayers  to  which  they  are  answers 
must  also  be  foreordained  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  foreordained  prayer  can¬ 
not  be  the  product  of  human  free  will. 

In  other  words,  the  only  kind  of  praj  - 
ers  which  are  efficacious  are  those  from 
which  the  free-will  of  the  person  pray-  , 

ing  is  excluded.  I  may  also  point  out  * 

that  though  both  of  the  above  authori¬ 
ties  assume  (fairly  enough)  that  the  j 
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will  is  free,  yet  this  proposition  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  a  large,  and  perhaps  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  number  of  psychologists. 

It  seems,  too,  that  anything  in  the 
nature  of  deprecation,  and  anything 
like  confession  of  sin,  should  also  be 
eliminated  from  prayer,  because  both 
appear  to  rest  on  a  false  conception  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  and 
of  man’s  relation  to  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Deprecation,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  is  a  relic  of  devil-worship, 
and  is  clearly  allied  to  self-immolation, 
self  mutilation,  and  generally  to  every 
form  of  that  degradation  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  so  strangely  supposed  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Creator,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  It  is  akin  to  the 
propitiatory  sacrifices  of  Judaism,  and, 
like  them,  it  must  disappear  before  a 
higher  form  of  religion. 

With  regard  to  confession  of  sin,  the 
propriety  of  this  depends  entirely  on 
the  view  taken  of  sin  itself.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  theologians,  if  1  rightly  under¬ 
stand  theological  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  heinousness  of  sin  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  moral  character  of  the  act 
as  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  violation  of  a 
divine  command.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases  the  theological  sin  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  bearing  upon  conduct.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  heretical  belief  or  disbelief, 
the  condemned  opinion,  however  sinful 
theologically,  is  morally  colorless.  Con¬ 
sequently  if  sin  consists  in  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  commands  of  a  divine  law¬ 
giver,  who  may  nevertheless  be  induced 
to  forgive  the  offence  and  remit  its 
penalties,  confession  of  sin  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  seeing 
that  it  is  implied  in  the  prayer  for  for¬ 
giveness.  But  if  the  term  sin  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  conduct  which  is  an  offence 
against  a  divinely  constituted  order  of 
nature,  confession  of  sin  must  disap¬ 
pear  with  the  prayers  for  forgiveness  to 
which  it  is  now  linked.  It  is  well  to 
appreciate  the  full  weight  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  If  the  order  of  nature  is  con¬ 
stant,  no  such  interference  with  it  as 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  would  entail  can 
be  possible.  To  sins  against  this  order 
there  are  attached  inexorable,  though 
natural,  penalties,  subjective  or  objec¬ 
tive  or  both,  and  no  prayer  can  procure 
divine  intervention  to  save  the  wrong¬ 


doer  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
act. 

And  here  I  will  briefly  refer  to  a 
theory  lately  advanced  by  an  American 
writer.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin,  in  an 
article  on  “  The  Possibilities  of  Pray¬ 
er,”  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  propounds 
what  I  think  may  be  described  as  a 
mechanical  theory  of  prayer.  His  view 
is  that  prayer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not  so 
much  an  appeal  to  God,  as  a  scientific 
manipulation  of  force.  He  writes, 
“  Men  pray  to  God,  but  there  is  no 
natural  force  that  the  idea  of  God  does 
not  include.  The  more  rational  idea 
of  prayer  would  seem  to  be  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  or  entreaty  which  influences  the 
sentiments  of  the  Deity,  but  a  force 
which  acts  directly  on  some  force 
which  is  included  in  God.”  He  con¬ 
siders  that  at  present,  prayer  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  that,  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  becomes  more  sci¬ 
entific,  ”  when  we  see  a  comet  coming 
our  way,  we  may  be  able  to  pray  our 
planet  out  of  its  course  as  easily  as  we 
steer  a  ship  out  of  the  course  of  an¬ 
other,  and  avoid  a  collision.”  So  far, 
this  is  an  intrepid  attempt  to  place 
rayer  on  a  purely  mechanical  basis, 
t  is  prayer  on  the  principle  of  the 
penny  in  the  slot.  The  disposal  of  all 
natural  force  is  regulated  by  a  complex 
machine,  which  is  none  the  less  a  ma¬ 
chine  because  it  is  intelligent,  and  we 
have  only  to  touch  the  right  button  to 
elicit  the  requisite  manifestations  of 
force.  The  author,  however,  seems, 
not  unnaturally,  to  be  rather  afraid  of 
his  own  conclusion,  and  qualifies  it  by 
the  condition  that  prayer  “  is  of  no  use 
as  a  force  except  so  far  as  it  conforms 
to  the  will  of  God.”  But  if  this  be  so, 
surely  all  useful  “  possibilities  of  pray¬ 
er”  disappear.  If  we  pray  for  some¬ 
thing  that  has  already  been  ordained 
by  the  divine  will,  our  prayer  is  super¬ 
fluous  ;  if  for  something  that  has  not 
been  so  ordained,  our  prayer,  since  it 
cannot  alter  the  Divine  will,  is  useless. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  what  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  are  its  errors,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  article  is  interesting  as  indicating 
the  desire  felt  by  intelligent  minds  to 
preserve  prayer  in  some  form,  in  spite 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  they 
regard  the  orthodox  conception  of  it. 
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And  surely  this  may  be  done.  It  is 
surely  possible  to  strip  prayer  of  its  out¬ 
worn  components,  and  yet  leave  much 
that  is  well  worth  retaining.  If  it  be 
asked  what  residue  will  be  left  of  pray¬ 
er  after  these  components  have  been 
struck  out,  I  turn  to  Cardinal  Manning 
for  an  answer,  fn  one  of  his  sermons 
[Sermons,  vol.  ii.  xvii.)  prayer  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  means  of  realizing  man’s 
personal  relation  to  God. 

There  is  little  in  this  description 
which  could  not  be  accepted  by  any 
scientific  man  who  does  not  altogether 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  But  in¬ 
deed  no  science  can  lawfully  forbid  man 
to  believe  that  he,  with  his  past  and  his 
future,  belongs  to  a  system  of  existence 
which  is  inspired  to  struggle  upward 
by  “  a  power  that  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness.”  His  relations  to  such  a  power 
would  be  outraged  by  petitions  for  the 
disturbance  of  this  order,  and  degrad¬ 
ed  by  the  deprecation  and  self-abase¬ 
ment  which  can  only  fitly  belong  to  the 
worship  of  the  malign.  In  these  rela¬ 
tions  alone  must  we  seek  for  the  true 
explanation  of  man’s  place  in  the 
scheme  of  nature,  and  for  trustworthy 
guidance  of  his  right  conduct  therein. 
To  him,  as  the  latest  and  highest  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  scheme,  its  due  progress 
seems  to  be  specially  committed  :  and 
consequently,  conduct  which  impedes 
his  own  struggle  upward  is  not  only  an 
offence  against  his  own  highest  inter¬ 
ests,  but  is  a  sin  against  the  order  of 
the  universe.  This  belief  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  scheme  of  existence  is  no 
bar  to  the  impulse  which  so  naturally 
arises  in  us  to  commune  with  the  divine 
power  which  is  behind  and  within  this 
scheme.  Such  communing  is  surely  a 
means  of  “realizing  man’s  personal 
relation  to  God,”  and  may  fitly  -be  de¬ 
scribed  as  prayer.  Prayer,  however,  of 
this  kind,  has  nothing  m  common  with 
the  narrow  and  often  selfish  petitions 
for  special  benefits,  or  the  wailings  of 
the  “  miserable  sinner”  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  pass  under  its  name.  So  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
man  stands  at  a  height  on  the  upward 
path  from  which  he  can  “  say  of  the 
past,  ‘  Quorum  pars  magna  fui,’  and  of 
the  future,  ‘  It  is  mine  alone  ;  ’  ”  and 
he  need  not,  albeit  in  all  reverence, 
Nxw  Siuuxs. — Vol.  LXIL,  No.  1. 


fear  to  stand  face  to  face  with  a  Deity, 
who  must  needs  share  with  him  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  if  such  there  be,  for  hu¬ 
man  imperfection.  Speaking  in  the 
general  terms  which  alone  are  possible 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  prayer  will 
then  become  the  expression  of  man’s 
recognition  of  the  divine  power  and  in¬ 
telligence  manifested  in  the  universe, 
frank  submission  to  its  order,  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  burdens  of  his  high 
part  therein,  and  earnest  resolve  to  play 
that  part  well.* 

Religion,  as  Dr.  Martineau  truly  ob¬ 
serves,  is  a  mode  of  feeling  as  well  as  a 
mode  of  thought ;  and  though,  in  the 
long  run,  the  current  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  must  submit  to  the  control  and 
guidance  of  religious  thought,  it  often 
happens  that  the  latter  is  in  advance 
of  the  former.  We  are  at  present  pass¬ 
ing  through  one  of  these  phases. 
Thought  is  fast  discarding  the  religion 
of  the  past,  with  its  lower  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  and  all  the  doctrines  and 
ritual  of  propitiation  ;  but  feeling  still 
lingers  by  the  ancient  shrine.  Smalj 
wonder,  then,  that  prayer,  of  which 
feeling  is  the  fountain  head,  should 
still  pour  forth  through  the  old  and 
well-worn  channels.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so  for  awhile,  see¬ 
ing  that  of  all  the  components  of  our 
mental  heritage,  religion  needs,  and 
indeed  deserves  the  most  tender  hand¬ 
ling,  and  is  the  least  capable  of  en¬ 
during  any  convulsive  reform.  Feel¬ 
ing,  however,  will  in  due  course  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  thought,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  future  will  be  attuned  to 
those  higher  conceptions  which  relig¬ 
ious  thought  has  already  reached.  Not 
less  reverent,  though  more  robust  than 
the  prayer  of  to-day,  it  will  embody  the 
religious  inspirations  of  man — trained, 
indeed,  to  a  truer  apprehension  of  Na- 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  cornmnning  of 
this  kind  is  impossible  with  an  impersonal 
Power.  The  answer  is  as  old,  at  least  as  Her¬ 
aclitus,  "Ev  rd  ao^tv  funnxn  XiytaBat  ovk 
Kai  idiizi  Zr/vb^  ovvofta  (The  one  and  the  only 
wise  wills  not,  yet  is  willing  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Zens).  Though  an  infinite  per¬ 
sonality  is  obriously  inconceivable,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  for  the  finite  intelligence  of  man  to 
represent  the  Deity  to  itself  in  that  personal 
form  under  which  alone  any  intelligence  is 
comprehensible  to  it. 
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tore  and  Nature’s  God,  but  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  theological  dogma  and 
priestly  mediation  ;  and  though  it  may 


July, 

draw  man  away  from  the  altar,  it  will 
lead  him  nearer  to  the  throne. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 


SOPHIE  KOVALEVSKY.*  . 

BY  ELLIS  WARREN  CARTER. 

La  femme  est  toujoars  femme  et  jamais  ne  sera 
Qae  femme,  tant  qn’entier  le  monde  durera.” 

— Mdihre. 


The  story  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky  is 
the  story  of  a  life  divided  against  itself, 
of  a  conflict  in  which  the  combatants 
were  differing  sides  of  the  same  person¬ 
ality.  It  was  a  contest  for  supremacy 
between  heart  and  brain,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  carried  off  the 
victory.  The  latter  could  indeed  point 
to  the  brilliant  successes  which  the 
world  admired,  but  for  these  the  for¬ 
mer  exacted  payment  in  full  measure. 
It  is  to  Madame  Kovalevsky’s  own  pen 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting 
and  charmingly  told  story  of  her  child¬ 
hood  and  early  youth.  These  recollec¬ 
tions,  her  first  literary  work  of  impor¬ 
tance,  were  published  in  the  last  year 
of  her  life,  and  were  received  with  a 
burst  of  admiration  both  in  Russia  and 
Scandinavia.  Sophie  Kovalevsky  was 
born  at  Moscow  about  1850.  Her  life, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  run  al¬ 
most  parallel  with  that  important 
period  in  the  history  of  her  country 
which  began  with  the  Crimean  war. 
Very  curious  is  the  series  of  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  she  draws  of  a  Russian  upper-class 
household  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
children,  at  this  period  of  their  lives, 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  catch 
only  occasional  glimpses  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  to  whose  presence  they  were  sum¬ 
moned  for  a  few  minutes,  previous  to 


*  Souvenirs  d’Enfance  de  Sophie  Kovalevsky, 
eorits  par  elle-meme,  et  aniTig  de  ss  biographie 
par  Mme.  A.-Gh.  Leffler,  Dachegse  de  Caja- 
nello  (Paris,  Haohette  et  Cie). 

“  Vospominania  Detsva,”  poblished  in  the 
Vesinik  Evropy  of  July  and  Aagnst,  1890  ; 
translated  in  the  same  year  into  Swedish, 
under  Madame  Kovalevsky’s  direction,  with 
the  title  “  Dr  Byska  Lifvet.” 

Vera  Barantzova,  a  novel  by  Madame  Kova¬ 
levsky,  has  been  recently  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish. — Ward  and  Downey,  1895. 


their  departure  for  some  social  func¬ 
tion,  when  they  gazed  admiringly  at 
their  father’s  orders  and  their  mother’s 
jewels.  For  the  rest,  they  lived  in 
their  own  apartment  with  their  nurse, 
an  ignorant  peasant  woman,  but  warm¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  family,  and  especially 
to  little  “  Sonia,”  whom — rightly  or 
wrongly — she  believed  to  be  less  loved 
by  her  parents  than  either  her  elder  sis¬ 
ter  or  her  little  brother.  Madame  Ko¬ 
valevsky’s  earliest  recollections  were 
associated  with  this  large,  low  room  (so 
low  that  by  standing  on  a  chair  “  Ni- 
ania”  could  touch  the  ceiling),  with  its 
close  atmosphere  and  its  ever-present 
peculiar  smell ;  itself  a  compound  of 
innumerable  other  odors,  of  incense,  of 
tallow  candles,  and  the  mixture  used 
“  Niania”  for  her  rheumatism. 
Here  the  three  children  quite  literally 
lived — here  they  spent  their  days  ;  here 
they  played,  and  ate,  and  slept — they 
and  their  nurse  ;  their  number  being 
reinforced  at  night  by  a  young  servant 
girl,  who  extemporized  a  bed  for  her¬ 
self  by  spreading  ‘‘  a  piece  of  gray  felt 
on  the  floor."  In  the  morning  a  pleas¬ 
ant  odor  of  coffee  added  itself  to  the 
many  already  existing,  and  ‘‘  Niania,” 
herself  half  clad,  dispensed  coffee  and 
rolls  to  the  children  in  their  beds  ;  only 
by-and-by  would  the  time  come  for 
them  to  be  washed  and  dressed. 

“  It  must  be  admitted,”  says  Ma¬ 
dame  Kovalevsky,  “  that  much  time 
was  not  spent  on  our  toilettes.  ‘  Nj- 
ania  ’  passed  a  wet  towel  over  our  faces 
and  our  hands,  passed  a  comb  once  or 
twice  through  our  tangled  hair,  put  on 
a  frock  with  several  buttons  missing, 
and  we  were  ready.’’  The  necessary 
attention  to  the  chamber  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  “  Niania”  in 
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much  the  same  style.  “  Without  troub¬ 
ling  herself  about  us,  she  would  sweep 
the  floor,  raising  a  thick  cloud  of  dust, 
throw  the  coverlets  over  our  little  beds, 
shake  the  mountain  of  pillows  on  her 
own  bed,  and  the  room  was  all  right 
for  the  day,”  Anna,  being  some  years 
older,  escaped  for  a  while  to  the  French 
governess  ;  but  Sophie  and  her  little 
brother  “  remained  and  played  with 
their  toys  on  the  great  leather-covered 
divan  with  the  horse-hair  protruding 
through  its  many  holes.”  “  Niania” 
sometimes  told  them  stories  about  the 
”  Twelve-headed  Serpent,”  the  ”  Black 
Death,”  and  others  of  the  same  stamp  ; 
and  the  proceedings  were  often  enliv¬ 
ened  by  the  visits  of  the  other  servants 
and  sundry  gossips  to  drink  tea  with 
”  Niania.”  The  little  Sophie,  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  conversations,  learned 
among  other  things  that  she  herself 
had  not  been  very  heartily  welcomed 
into  the  world.  That  the  ”  ‘  Barinia  ’ 
never  even  looked  at  her,”  both  she 
and  ”  Excellency”  “  wanted  a  boy  so 
much.”  Neither  fresh  air  nor  regular 
exercise  for  the  children  seem  to  have 
entered  into  the  ideas  of  ”  Niania.” 
The  French  governess,  indeed,  never 
came  to  the  room  without  holding  her 
handkerchief  to  her  nose,  and  implor¬ 
ing  ”  Niania”  to  open  the  windows  ;  but 
the  suggestion  was  always  received  by 
her  with  unconcealed  irritation  as  a 
personal  insult,  and  a  mischievous 
foreign  notion. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
poor  little  Sophie  was,  in  her  fifth  year, 
attacked  by  a  serious  nervous  illness. 
Happily  for  her,  at  this  juncture  her 
father  retired  from  active  service,  and 
withdrew  with  his  family  to  his  estate 
of  Palibino,  in  the  government  of 
Vitebsk.  At  Palibino  ”  Niania”  would 
probably  have  found  it  more  difficult 
to  preserve  her  cherished  methods,  but 
her  reign  was  destined  to  come  to  a 
speedy  close.  The  general  had  now  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  to  investigate  certain 
of  the  domestic  arrangements,  with  re¬ 
sults  apparently  startling  to  himself  and 
others.  A  domestic  court-martial  was 
promptly  held  ;  the  French  governess 
was  dismissed,  ‘‘  Niania”  degraded  to 
a  lower  rank — the  care  of  the  children 
being  exchanged  for  that  of  the  linen 


— and  an  English  governess  replaced 
these  fallen  authorities.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  of  patriotic  pride  that  we  read 
Madame  Kovalevsky's  account  of  the 
labors  and  the  victories  of  our  brave 
compatriot. 

'*  She  tried  hard  to  tnm  our  room  into  an 
English  nnrsery,  and  to  make  ns  into  English 
girls  of  the  approved  type.  The  task — God 
knows — was  not  an  easy  one,  bnt  thanks  to  a 
remarkable  'perseverance,  she  to  some  extent 
attained  her  ends.  .  .  .  She  introduced  a 
wholly  new  element  into  the  bonsehold.  Al¬ 
though  she  had  been  brought  up  in  Bussia, 
she  preserved  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  steadiness,  method,  tenacity 
of  purpose.  These  qualities  were  precisely 
the  reverse  of  those  which  characterized  the 
rest  of  the  household,  and  they  account  for 
the  strong  influence  she  exerted  among  us.” 

Little  Sophie,  so  recently  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  nervous,  sickly  child, 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
health  under  the  rational  system  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  admirable  “  Malvina 
.Iakovlevna.”  She  once  more  took  a 
firm  hold  upon  life,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  point  out  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  her  vocation  lay. 

The  resources  of  civilization  were  not 
in  those  days— probably  are  not  even  in 
these — easily  procurable  in  remote 
country  houses  in  Russia,  and  for  one 
of  the  children’s  rooms  at  Palibino 
sufficient  wall-paper  had  not  been  forth¬ 
coming.  It  had  therefore  been  papered 
with  old  disused  printed  paper,  among 
which  were  several  sheets  of  Ostrograd- 
ski’s  lectures  on  the  differential  and  in¬ 
tegral  calculus  ;  a  reminiscence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Kroukovsky’s  student  days,  and  a 
hint,  perhaps,  that  Sophie’s  great 
mathematical  gifts  had  not  descended 
to  her  from  her  father.  This  room 

f>ossessed  a  strong  fascination  for  the 
ittle  seven-year-old  maiden.  Here  she 
was  to  be  found  daily,  her  attention 
riveted  on  these  walls,  striving  to 
understand  something  of  the  strange 
figures  and  stranger  formulas.  ‘‘  I  re¬ 
member,”  says  Madame  Kovalevsky, 
“  that  every  day  I  used  to  spend  hours 
before  these  mysterious  walls,  strug¬ 
gling  to  understand  some  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  and  to  find  the  order  of  the 
sheets.  By  dint  of  long  contemplation 
some  of  the  formulas  became  fixed  firm¬ 
ly  in  my  memory,  and  even  the  text, 
though  1  could  comprehend  nothing  of 
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it  at  the  time,  left  its  impression  on  m; 
brain.” 

When,  several  years  later,  her  father 
was  prevailed  on  to  let  her  have  some 
instruction  in  mathematics,  the  results 
were  a  surprise  and  a  revelation  to  all 
concerned  ;  not  least  to  the  little  pupil 
herself.  The  mysteries  of  the  walls 
now  grew  clear,  and  her  progress  was 
made  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  calculus  presented  no  difficul¬ 
ties  to  her,  and  her  tutor  found  that  she 
knew  the  formulas  by  heart,  and  arrived 
at  solutions  and  explanations  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  aid.  There  was  no  de¬ 
ling  her  talent ;  nevertheless  General 
Kroukovsky  regarded  its  development 
with  distrust,  and  something  like  dis¬ 
may.  It  was  altogether  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  things  to  see  a  little 

f[irl  devoted  to  the  differential  calcu- 
DS,  and  was  a  state  of  matters  that 
might  become  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Moreover,  he  had  difficulties  enough  on 
his  hands.  Already  some  painful  ex¬ 
periences  with  his  elder  daughter  Anna 
had  revealed  to  him  that  the  old  social 
order,  with  which  he  was  alone  famil¬ 
iar,  was  changing  with  a  bewildering  ra¬ 
pidity  and  to  an  alarming  extent.  It  was 
the  first  of  several  hard  lessons  which 
General  Kroukovsky  was  destined  to 
learn.  He  determined,  however,  when 
Sophie  was  seventeen,  to  transport  his 
family  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  winter. 
Perhaps  he  entertained  the  hope  that 
the  gaieties  and  distractions  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  would  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  mis¬ 
chievous  influences  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  exclude  from  his  isolated 
home  in  the  country.  If  so,  any  such 
hope  proved  quite  illusory.  At  St. 
Petersburg  the  two  girls  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  very  midst  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  ferment  of  the 
time.  Madame  Edgren-Leffier  relates 
that  in  later  years  her  friend  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  back  to  this  period 
of  her  life,  and  to  exclaim,  “  Ah,  that 
was  such  a  happy  time  !”  She  would 
recall  the  sanguine  hopes  entertained 
by  herself,  in  common  with  the  circle 
of  young  enthusiasts  whom  she  daily 
met,  hopes  of  a  golden  age  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment,  which  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  was  close  at  hand— “  so  near,  so 
sure.”  It  was  in  close  connection  with 
exulted  sentiments  such  as  these  that 
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the  demand  was  made  by  many  of  these 
daughters  of  old  aristocratic  families, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  study, 
to  develop  their  powers  to  the  utmost, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
the  well-being  of  their  beloved  country. 

“  The  fact,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  writing  of  this  time,  “  that 
very  few  people  had  clear,  precise  ideas 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent,  but  rather  tended,  to  increase  the 
reform  enthusiasm.  All  had  at  least 
one  common  feeling — dislike  to  what 
had  previously  existed.  ...  All 
thirsted  for  reforming  activity  .  .  . 
and  every  Russian  was  to  act  spon¬ 
taneously  and  zealously  at  the  great 
work  of  national  regeneration.”  The 
Universities  of  Russia  were  not  open  to 
women,  had,  indeed,  till  within  a  few 
years,  been  under  strict  Government 
surveillance,  and  restrictions  even  as 
to  the  number  of  their  male  students ; 
therefore  these  young  women  demanded 
permission  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  uni¬ 
versity — to  Zurich  or  Heidelberg — there 
to  prosecute  their  studies  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

To  most  parents  the  idea  of  permit¬ 
ting  their  young  daughters  to  leave 
home,  to  travel  alone,  to  live  alone  as 
students  in  a  foreign  university  town, 
seemed  intolerable  ;  and  the  demand 
was  peremptorily  refused,  The  ex¬ 
pedient  to  which  the  daughters  then 
resorted  is  one  of  the  strangest  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  is  an  unmistakable 
symptom  of  the  non-natural,  highly 
strung,  unwholesome  moral  and  men¬ 
tal  condition  of  the  community  in 
which  it  could  be  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Rather  than  not  attain  their 
ends,  they  were  prepared  to  tamper 
with  life’s  gravest  realities,  and  with 
its  most  sacred  duties  and  relationships. 
The  device  they  adopted  was  to  con¬ 
tract  a  fictitious  marriage.  The  would- 
be  student  selected  a  young  man  whom 
she  knew,  or  imagined  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  ”  modern.”  To  him  she  applied, 
explaining  that  she  wished  to  leave 
home,  wished  to  study  abroad,  and  she 
proposed  that  he  should  enter  into  a 
fictitious  marriage  with  her.  If  he 
agreed,  a  proposal  was  made  in  due  form 
to  her  parents,  and  if  all  went  well,  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  duly  performed 
with  all  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Greek 
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Orthodox  Church.  This  accomplished, 
the  newly-made  wife  was  free  from  pa¬ 
rental  control,  and  could  start  forthwith 
for  the  university  of  her  choice.  The 

Eseudo-husband  occasionally  escorted 
er  thither,  and  saw  her  safely  settled, 
then  took  up  again  his  own  occupation, 
leaving  her  to  follow  hers.  Many  of 
the  women  students  of  Zurich,  after¬ 
ward  suspected  of  Nihilistic  tendencies, 
and  recalled  by  an  Imperial  ukase,  had 
adopted  these  “  tactics  characteristic 
of  the  period,”  as  Madame  Edgren- 
Letller  calls  them.  It  must  not  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  ”  tactics”  were  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  hard  necessity.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  circle  of  sentimen¬ 
talists  and  Mn-realists,  who  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  St.  Petersburg,  they  were  re¬ 
garded  with  much  favor — were  indeed 
popular.”  To  these  young  folks  thia 
”  abstract  relation”  seemed  *  much 
more  “  ideal”  than  “  the  low  and  vul¬ 
gar  union  between  two  human  beings 
.  .  .  which  is  called  a  marriage  of 
affection”  .  .  .  and  which  in  their 
vocabulary  was  equivalent  to  ‘‘  selfish 
indulgence.”  The  world  had  heard 
these  sentiments  before  and  had  been 
laughing  at  them  for  about  a  couple  of 
centuries,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  with  much  gravity  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  by  these  young  Russians. 

The  reader  may  judge  whether  the 
daughters  of  General  Kroukovsky  were 
likely  to  remain  long  uninfluenced  by 
such  surroundings  as  these.  Anna 
seems  to  have  become  at  once  an  un¬ 
compromising  partisan  of  the  new  theo¬ 
ries.  A  young  friend  of  hers,  who 
about  this  time  had  married  the  man 
of  her  choice,  was  positively  afraid  to 
encounter  her  mingled  pity  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Moreover  she  was  not  long  in 
making  up  her  mind  that  she  must 
study  in  a  foreign  university,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  must  be  “free.”  Sophie 
greatly  admired  her  beautiful  sister, 
who  was  besides  several  years  older 
than  herself.  She  was  naturally  much 


*  “  Langt  mer  ideela  an  den  vnlgara  ooh 
laga  foreningen  af  tva  manniskor,  aom  ej  adkte 
nftgot  annak  &n  kanalans  ooh  ainnenaa.  med 
andra  ord  egoiauiens  tillfredaat&llelae,  i  det 
man  kaller  giftermal  af  kkrlek.”— /Siny'a  Kavo- 
levtky. 
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influenced  by  her,  and  “  followed  her 
like  a  shadow.” 

Anna,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
warm  affection  for  this  strange,  re¬ 
served  little  Sophie,  with  the  short, 
curly,  chestnut  hair,  and  the  piercing, 
intelligent,  dark  eyes,  admitted  her 
fully  into  her  confidence,  and  trusted 
her  with  her  plans.  For  Anna — to¬ 
gether  with  her  intimate  friend,  Inez 
— had  decided  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
freedom,  they  would  resort  to  the 
“  popular  tactics.”  One  of  the  two — 
fate  apparently  was  to  decide  which — 
would  contract  a  “  fictitious”  mar¬ 
riage.  She  would  then  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the 
other,  and  also  of  Sophie,  toward  both 
of  whom  she  would  act  the  part  of 
ch^eron. 

They  immediately  set  to  work  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  suitable  person  to  assist  them 
in  their  undertaking.  After  some  con¬ 
sideration,  they  fixed  upon  a  young 
Professor  at  the  U niversity,  whom  they 
did  not  know  personally,  but  hoped 
might  prove  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
their  views.  Accordingly,  the  trio  set 
out  to  interview  this  gentleman.  They 
were  ushered  into  his  apartment,  an^ 
found  him  at  work.  Even  in  Russia, 
and  at  this  “  ideal”  period,  the  face  of 
the  young  Professor  betrayed  his^sur- 

firise  at  this  visit  from  three  young 
adies,  who  were  all  strangers  to  him. 
He  rose,  however,  and  politely  request¬ 
ed  them  to  be  seated.  They  responded 
to  this  invitation  by  seating  themselves 
“all  in  a  row  on  a  long  sofa,”  and 
then  a  short  pause  ensued,  during 
which  the  Professor  scanned  the  faces 
of  his  visitors.  Anna,  pulling  herself 
together,  made  the  plunge,  and,  “  with'- 
out  the  least  trace  of  confusion,”  asked 
whether  the  Professor  would  be  good 
enough  to  assist  them  to  carry  out 
their  wish  to  study  in  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  by  “  fictitiously”  marry¬ 
ing  herself  or  Inez— Sophie  was  consid¬ 
ered  too  young.  Few  Professors,  one 
would  suppose,  can  have  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  more  trying  situation  ;  but 
this  one  behaved  admirably,  and  adopt¬ 
ing,  in  his  turn,  a  perfectly  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  replied  “  that  he  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.” 
The  young  ladies  rose,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  took  their  leave. 
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Abashed  ?  Not  at  all.  What  could 
be  more  entirely  business-like  ?  and 
▼as  anybody  a  penny  the  worse  ?  Not 
if  these  fantastic  girls  had  been  con¬ 
tented  with  their  first  experiment,  and 
had  been  willing  to  conclude  the  com¬ 
edy  when  the  first  act  had  been  played. 
Unhappily,  they  tempted  fate  a  second 
time,  when  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
let  them  off  so  easily.  Their  next  ven¬ 
ture  was  not  to  be  without  results  pro¬ 
foundly  influencing  the  life  of  one  of 
them.  Anna  and  Inez,  turning  from 
professors  to  students,  fixed  on  one 
with  whom  they  had  a  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  whom  they  knew  to  be  him¬ 
self  desirous  of  goii^  to  study  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Vladimir  Kovalevsky  was  a 
youn^  fellow  of  good  family,  and  a 
promising  student.  Anna  and  Inez 
hoped,  therefore,  that  (whichever  of 
them  might  be  chosen)  their  respective 
arents  might  be  induced  to  regard 
im  with  some  favor.  They  agreed 
that  on  this  occasion  there  should  be 
less  formality,  and  that  the  young  man 
should  not  be  alarmed  by  seeing  three 
girls  in  a  row  on  his  sofa.  Anna  seized 
the  opportunity  of  a  chance  meeting 
with  him  to  propound  her  question. 
He  replied  that  he  should  have  much 
pleasure  in  assisting  them  to  carry  out 
their  programme,  with,  however,  one 
slight  alteration — he  preferred  to  marry 
Sophie  ! 

Here  was  an  unforeseen  addition  to 
their  difficulties.  It  endangered,  in¬ 
deed,  the  success  of  their  whole  proj¬ 
ect  ;  for  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  General  Kroukovsky  would  refuse 
to  hear  a  word  on  the  sumect  of  such  a 
marriage  for  Sophie.  This  forecast 
proved  to  be  quite  correct.  Palibino 
might  have  its  dangers,  but  it  was  safer 
than  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  General 
ave  orders  to  prepare  for  their  imme- 
iate  return  to  the  country.  Matters, 
therefore,  had  come  to  a  crisis,  for  to 
go  back  to  Palibino  at  this  juncture 
would  put  an  end  to  hope.  “  It  was 
now,”  says  her  biographer,  ‘‘that  the 
little,  timid,  reserve  Sophie  displayed 
the  strength  of  will  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  which  lay  at  the  root  of  her  char¬ 
acter.  Once  she  had  resolved  on  or 
willed  anything,  she  did  so  with  all  the 
concentrated  energy  of  her  nature, 
‘.‘  and  what  she  now  willed  was  to  leave 
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home,  to  continue  her  studies,”  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  freedom  of  her  sister  and  her 
friend  (which  had  come  to  depend  on 
her),  and  all  this  should  be  accom¬ 
plished,  cost  what  it  might. 

There  was  not  much  originality  in 
the  plan  she  adopted.  It  was  the  old, 
well-worn  one  of  flight  from  home,  and 
the  forcing  of  her  father’s  hand. 
Choosing  a  day  when  a  family  party 
was  to  assemble  at  her  parents’  house, 
she  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak,  and, 
unknown  to  any  one  but  Anna,  left  the 
house.  With  a  beating  heart,  and  feel¬ 
ing  herself  to  be  a  veritable  “  heroine 
of  romance,”  she  sped  through  the 
streets  to  the  abode  of  Vladimir  Kova¬ 
levsky.  Anna  stood  watching  till  she 
disappeared  from  sight,  and  returned 
to  her  room  to  prepare  for  dinner— 
not,  let  us  hope,  without  some  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise 
into  which  she  had  thrust  her  little 
sister.  Sophie,  having  reached  her  des¬ 
tination,  and  given  two  or  three  feeble 
knocks  at  the  door,  was  straightway 
ushered  into  Vladimir’s  student-room, 
who,  rising  to  the  situation,  received 
the  breathless  girl,  much  ‘‘  as  an  elder 
brother  might  nave  done,”  gave  her  a 
seat,  took  another  himself,  and  patient¬ 
ly  awaited  the  further  development  of 
the  matter.  Sophie’s  absence  was  not 
remarked  until  the  assembled  friends 
were  about  to  seat  themselves  at  table, 
when,  in  response  to  a  question  from 
her  father,  Anna  replied  that  “  Sophie 
had  gone  out.”  ‘‘  Gone  out  1  what 
does  that  -mean?  With  whom?” 
‘‘  Alone.  She  has  left  a  note  on  her 
toilet  table.”  Mid  death-like  silence, 
the  note  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
unhappy  Ivan  Sergeievitch.  The  note 
ran  thus  :  ‘‘  Papa,  forgive  me.  I  am  at 
Vladimir’s,  and  I  implore  you  no  longer 
to  refuse  your  consent  to  our  marriage.  ” 

The  host,  with  a  murmured  apology 
to  his  nearest  guests,  hastily  left  the 
table.  Shortly  after,  ‘‘  Sonia”  and  her 
companion  heard  his  step  on  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  knew  that  their  uncomfort¬ 
able  tSte-d-tite  was  ended.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later — ere  his  friends  had  finished 
dinner— he  reappeared  with  Sophie  and 
Vladimir.  “  Allow  me,”  said  he,  ”  to 
introduce  to  you  my  daughter  Sophie’s 
yfflwce.”  Shortly  after — in  October, 
1868 — they  were  married. 
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Such  is  the  “  dramatic”  story  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Kovalevsky’s  marriage,  as  related 
by  herself,  long  afterward,  to  her  friend 
and  biographer.  Is  it  the  frigid  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament  that  disposes  us  to 
assign  it  rather  to  the  category  of  melo¬ 
drama  ;  to  melodrama  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  school  known  as  Transpontine  ? 
We  have  all  the  familiar  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  grandiose  sentiments,  the 
“  high  faintin’,”  the  ludicrous  dispro¬ 
portion  between  ends  and  means,  the 
somewhat  cumbrous  machinery,  and 
the  banal  plot.  It  is  so  difficult  to  take 
the  affair  seriously.  We  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  doubting  whether  any  kind 
of  “  fiction”  is  a  sound  basis  from 
which  to  start  for  the  regeneration  of 
one’s  country  ;  and  whether  it  is  really 
worth  while  to  play  “  such  fantastic 
tricks  before  High  Heaven”  for  the 
sake  of  attending  lectures  at  any  Uni¬ 
versity  upon  earth.  But  the  laughable 
side  of  the  story  is  not  the  only  one. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  young,  im¬ 
pressionable  men  and  women,  ignorant 
of  life  and  of  themselves,  victims. of 
the  hysterical  state  of  the  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  have  a  very 
real  claim  upon  our  pity.  Oh,  “  Sancta 
simplicitas  !”  we  exclaim,  as  we  watch 
them  lightly  trifling  with  life’s  best 
and  highest  possibilities,  and  treating 
Nature,  “that  most  strong  minded  of 
strong-minded  ladies,”  with  open  scorn. 

At  any  rate,  for  Sophie  the  die  was 
cast;  she  had  obtained  “freedom,” 
and,  accordingly,  after  a  few  months, 
the  young  couple  departed  for  Heidel¬ 
berg,  enrolled  themselves  as  students  at 
the  University,  and  journeyed  at  once 
to  England  to  spend  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  obtained  introductions  to 
several  celebrities — to  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  and  George  Eliot.  Some 
years  later,  Madame  Kovalevsky  wrote 
an  account  of  this  visit  to  England  in 
the  Stockholm  Dagblad. 

Returned  to  Heidelberg,  they  com¬ 
menced  their  studies,  Sophie  taking 
mathematics  and  physics,  Vladimir 
geology  and  paleontology.  A  Russian 
girl,  a  friend  of  Sophie’s,  who  shared 
her  enthusiasms,  and  who  seems  to 
have  obtained  her  parents’  permission 
to  study  with  her,  completed  the  group. 
The  little  party  lived  amicably,  and 
worked  industriously.  Vladimir  sur¬ 


rounded  Sophie  with  an  atmosphere  of 
kindly  attentions,  took  upon  himself 
most  of  the  cares  of  the  menage,  and 
did  for  her  various  things  which  she 
never  showed  any  aptitude  in  doing  for 
herself.  “  She  never,’’  says  this  stu¬ 
dent  friend,  “  took  the  least  trouble 
about  her  looks  or  her  dress,”  and  dis¬ 
played  much  helplessness  in  the  matter 
of  shopping.  M.  Kovalevsky,  there¬ 
fore,  undertook  her  commissions,  and 
supplied  her  deficiencies  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  This  division  of  labor  told 
rather  unfavorably  on  his  studies,  but 
ho  accepted  the  situation  cheerfully 
enough.  The  Russian  friend,  who  had 
ample  opportunities  for  forming  an 
opinion,  admired  his  many  good  quali¬ 
ties. 

Naturally  Madame  Kovalevsky’s  un¬ 
usual  gifts  and  extremely  rapid  prog¬ 
ress,  drew  on  her  the  attention  alike  of 
professors  and  fellow-students.  Her 
fame  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
University  into  the  little  town,  where 
the  folks  began  to  look  after  her  as  she 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  to  point  her  out 
as  worthy  of  observation.  “  Sieh,  sieh, 
das  ist  das  Madchen  was  so  fleissi^  in 
die  Schule  geht.”  At  the  same  time 
her  simplicity  and  modesty  won  for  her 
the  good  opinion  of  teachers  and  com¬ 
rades.  The  friend  who  records  her 
memories  of  these  days  was  of  opinion 
that  Sophie  had  much  to  make  her 
happy,  she  was  so  talented  and  success¬ 
ful,  and  united  to  her  young  husband 
in  such  a  “  poetic  relation,”  loved  with 
a  wholly  “  ideal  affection.”  “  When  I 
think  of  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  she 
had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  to  me  she 
appeared  happy  in  such  a  noble  way. 
And  yet,  when  in  after  years  she  looked 
back  to  and  talked  of  her  youth,  she 
always  spoke  of  it  bitterly  and  with  re- 
gret.” 

Anna  and  Inez  at  length  joined  the 

Eat  Heidelberg,  but  their  arrival 
k  distinctly  disturbing  effect.  To 
begin  with,  M.  Kovalevsky  gave  up  his 
room  to  the  newcomers,  and  betook 
himself  with  his  books  to  another  lodg¬ 
ing.  The  change  was  perhaps  not  alto¬ 
gether  an  unwelcome  one  to  him  ;  he 
could  resume  his  student  habits,  and 
settle  to  his  work  with  less  chance  of 
interruption.  But  the  arrangement 
could  not  be  said  to  work  well.  On 
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the  oue  hand,  there  was  Sophie  paying 
him  frequent  visits,  and  still  demand¬ 
ing  his  assistance  “  in  every  trifle 
resenting  his  withdrawal,  his  ability  to 
get  on  without  her,  and  his  cheerful 
contentment  with  “  a  book  and  a  glass 
of  tea.”  On  the  other  hand  were  the 
uncompromising  Anna  and  her  friend, 
holding  very  decided  views  as  to  his 
deportment  toward  Sophie,  and  inti¬ 
mating  that  there  must  be  ”  nothing 
confidential  or  familiar  about  it.”  The 
situation  might  be  “  poetic,”  but  it  was 
very  uncomfortable  and  distracting ; 
moreover,  this  sort  of  thing  was  not 
“  in  the  bond,”  and  M.  Kovalevsky  de¬ 
cided  to  remove  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  these  disturbing  elements, 
and  to  complete  the  work  for  his  de- 

free  in  Jena,  a  decision  which  Madame 
Jdgren-Leffler  frankly  admits  seemed 
to  her  perfectly  natural,  but  which,  as 
she  remarks,  Sophie  did  not  see  in  the 
same  light.  She  was  “jealous”  of 
these  studies  which  deprived  her  of  his 
society  ;  and  in  later  years,  when  she 
spoke  of  this  period  of  her  life,  her  bit¬ 
terest  complaint  was  always  this  :  “  No 
one  has  ever  really  loved  me.” 

After  two  terms  spent  in  Heidelberg, 
Madame  Kovalevsky,  accompanied  by 
the  same  faithful  prl-friend,  went  to 
Berlin.  The  University  of  Berlin  was 
not  open  to  women,  but  her  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  carry  on  her  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Weierstrasse 
made  her  resolve  to  employ  every 
effort  to  become  his  private  pupil. 

The  celebrated  Professor,  “  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  modern  mathematical  analysis,” 
received  her  and  listened  to  her  request 
with  unconcealed  mistrust  and  charac¬ 
teristic  German  phlegm.  He,  however, 
consented  to  set  her  a  test  paper,  proba¬ 
bly  as  the  most  polite  way  of  getting 
rid  of  her,  for  he  took  care  that  its 
difficulties  should  be  such  as  would  try 
his  most  advanced  students.  A  week 
later  he  was  surprised  to  see  her  reap¬ 
pear  with  the  simple  statement  that 
she  had  solved  all  his  questions.  Still 
incredulous,  he  bade  her  sit  down,  and 
went  with  her  point  by  point  through 
the  paper.  Great  was  his  surprise  to 
find  every  solution  not  only  correct, 
but  neatly  put  and  telling.  The  eager 
little  Kussian  girl,  with  her  hat  tossed 
off,  and  her  short  curly  hair  tumbling 
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over  her  face,  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
his  evident  wonder  and  approval,  made 
at  that  moment  a  friend  for  life  in 
the  |elderly  German  Professor  ;  one  of 
the  truest  and  best  friends  she  ever 
had. 

For  the  next  four  years  Madame 
Kovalevsky  worked  in  Berlin  under  the 
direction  of  Weierstrasse,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  doubtless  by  his  teaching  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  powers,  she  devot¬ 
ed  herself  to  work  of  the  most  severe 
and  incessant  nature — work  continued 
all  day  and  often  far  into  the  night,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  considerations  of 
health,  taking  no  thought  either  for 
exercise,  or  food,  or  sleep.  So  hard 
was  this  life,  that  her  friend  has  re¬ 
corded  how  she  looked  back  to  the  old 
days  at  Heidelberg  as  to  a  lost  paradise. 

They  lived  an  almost  isolated  life, 
Sophie  showing  no  interest  in  anything 
but  her  work.  “  Not,”  says  her  biog¬ 
rapher,  “  that  she  was  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  a  blue-stocking  {kvinnliga  ped¬ 
ant),  but  she  suffered  under  her 
peculiar  social  position,  and  was  con¬ 
scious  of  being  regarded  with  some 
wonder,  even  by  the  friendly  members 
of  the  Weierstrasse  household.  Her 
husband  paid  her  a  visit  occasionally, 
but  she  did  not  introduce  him,  and  in 
his  absence  did  not  speak  of  him.  She 
turned  to  her  work  for  distraction,  and 
was  occupied  in  writing  the  important 
treatises  which  subsequently  gained 
her  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy 
at  Gottingen,  when  she  was  aroused 
from  her  absorption  in  abstract  science 
by  the  necessity  of  having  to  deal  with 
the  concrete  facts  of  life. 

The  character  of  Anna  Kroukovsky 
was  evidently  much  less  stable  than 
that  of  her  younger  sister.  She  had 
very  soon  grown  tired  of  study  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  made  use  of  her  freedom  to 
proceed,  without  the  consent  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  to  Paris. 
She  had  decided  that  it  was  her  voca¬ 
tion  to  be  an  authoress,  to  write  novels, 
and  to  this  end  it  was  indispensable 
that  she  should  “  study  life.”  She  was 
supplied  with  exceptionally  ample  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  study,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
destined  to  be  in  Paris  during  its  siege 
by  the  Prussians,  and  during  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Commune.  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  access  to  the  city. 
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Sophie  hurried  thither  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  husband,  to  discover  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  fate.  Anna  had  plunged  into  the 
thick  of  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies 
of  the  Commune,  and  had  “  formed  • 
a  connection  !”  {knutit  en  forhindelse) 
with  a  young  Frenchman  and  Com¬ 
munist.  Unable  to  induce  Anna  to 
leave  Paris,  or  to  be  of  much  service  to 
her  there,  Sophie  and  Vladimir,  after 
a  short  stay  and  some  stirring  experi¬ 
ences,  returned  to  Berlin.  But  after 
the  fall  of  the  Commune,  the  former 
received  an  urgent  letter  from  Anna  to 

the  effect  that  M.  J - was  in  prison 

and  condemned  to  death.  Anna  was 
now  prepared  to  implore  her  father’s 
forgiveness  and  his  help  in  these  terri¬ 
ble  circumstances. 

Suffering  keenly  under  the  fresh  blow 
to  every  cherished  sentiment  inflicted 
on  him  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Genefal 
Kroukovskv  hastened  to  Paris.  For¬ 
mer  friendly  relations  with  M.  Thiers 
seem  to  have  enabled  him  to  snatch 

M.  J - from  the  impending  fusillade, 

and  to  hurry  him  and  Anna  out  of 
France  to  the  safe  seclusion  of  Palibino. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  “  Aniouta”  returned  to  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  her  old  home.  A  little  later  the 
family  circle  was  completed  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Sophie  and  Vladimir.  The 
former  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  from  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
to  which,  by  the  advice  of  Weierstrasse, 
she  had  sent  three  papers,  all  of  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  of  great  scientiflc 
value.  One  of  these  (“  Zur  Theorie 
der  partiellen  Differentialgleichungen, 
Crelles  Journal,  Bd.  80)  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  her  produc¬ 
tions.  'Another  valuable  paper  was  en¬ 
titled,  “  Additions  avec  remarques  aux 
recherches  de  Laplace  sur  la  constitu¬ 
tion  desanneauxde  Saturn.”  A  third, 

“  Sur  la  reduction  d’une  certaine  classe 
d’integrales  abeliennes  dn  troisi^me 
degre  ^  des  integrales  elliptiques.”  So 
admirable  was  the  quality  of  her  work, 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  University  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  the  rare  distinction  of  a 
degree  granted  in  absentia,  and  with¬ 
out  further  examination. 

It  was  a  strange  party  that  now  as¬ 
sembled  at  Palibino  m  the  long  winter 
nights  in  the  “  Salon  with  the  red 
damask  furniture,  while  the  samovar 


hissed  on  the  tea-table,  and  the  hungry 
wolves  howled  in  the  lonely  park.” 
Sophie  was  suffering  from  reaction 
after  the  severe  mental  strain  she  had 
endured.  She  was  worn  out,  and  for 
the  time  incapable  of  further  effort ; 
she  passed  her  time  in  reading  novels 
and  playing  cards.  Anna’s  “  life- 
studies,”  too,  it  must  be  admitted,  had 
been  of  an  exhausting  nature  ;  she 
asked  for  no  more  experiences  of  the 
kind,  no  more  such  violent  sensations. 
Moreover — alas  that  it  should  have  to 
be  recorded  ! — she  was  terribly,  even 
jealously,  in  love  with  her  husband  ! 
She,  the  rigid  Anna  of  the  earlier  years, 
with  the  lofty  scorn  of  all  such  “  vul¬ 
gar  sentiments,”  to  this  complexion 
had  she  come  at  last.  We  are  told  that 
to  Sophie  it  was  a  source  of  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  observe  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  father’s  character. 
It  had  become  much  modifled  under 
the  undoubtedly  “severe  training”  to 
which  his  daughter  had  subjected  him  ; 
so  that  in  these  days  he  tolerated  on 
the  one  hand  the  revolutionary  and  so¬ 
cialistic  sentiments  of  his  Communist 
son-in-law,  who  with  a  “  somewhat 
cynical  expression  on  his  face,  regard¬ 
ed  his  surroundings  from  the  depths  of 
his  red  easy -chair,”  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the 
scientific  pair.  Poor  Ivan  Sergeie- 
vitch  1  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  very 
sorry  for  him,  and  one  almost  welcomes 
the  intelligence  that  his  education — at 
least  in  this  stage  of  his  existence — was 
carried  no  further.  He  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease.  Probably  his  char¬ 
acter  was  not  the  only  thing  that  was 
“  modified”  by  the  severity  of  the  tasks 
set  him.  His  death  was  the  signal  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  family.  There 
were  to  be  no  more  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  spent  at  Palibino. 

Sophie  felt  her  father’s  loss  keenly. 
Between  her  mother  and  herself  there 
had  never  from  earliest  childhood  been 
any  deep  sympathy.  Anna  turned  for 
consolation  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  was  devoted.  To  Sophie,  at  this 
moment,  the  loneliness  of  her  existence 
seemed  too  terrible  to  be  longer  borne. 
She  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
she  proposed  to  her  husband  that  they 
should  relinquish  the  attempt — which 
now  seemed  to  her  more  painfully  un- 
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natural  than  ever — to  base  their  life  on 
“  fiction.” 

A  new  chapter  in  M.  Kovalevsky’s 
life  had  commenced  which  opened  hope¬ 
fully,  even  brilliantly  ;  but  it,  too,  was 
destined  to  become  overshadowed  and  to 
end  in  catastrophe.  The  next  few  years 
were  passed  by  M.  and  Mme.  Kovalev¬ 
sky  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  latter 
found  herself  a  centre  of  attraction  and 
admiration,  amid  its  scientific  and  so¬ 
cial  circles.  Unhappily,  they  were  soon 
overtaken  by  serious  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassments,  brought  about  by  the  failure 
of  rash  speculations,  into  which  M. 
Kovalevsky  had  been  tempted  to  enter. 
Mere  material  loss  appears  to  have  had 
few  terrors  for  his  wife,  who  in  this 
crisis  stood  loyally  by  his  side,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  lighten  the  burden  of  dis¬ 
couragement  which  pressed  on  him  as 
he  realized  that  he  had  reduced  his  wife 
and  child  to  poverty.  (Madame  Kova¬ 
levsky’s  only  child  was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1878.)  But  the  relations 
between  this  strange  pair  became  once 
more  strained,  and  this  time  it  was  the 
wife  who,  with  tears  and  reproaches, 
fled  precipitately  from  her  home,  re¬ 
solved  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  herself 
and  her  little  daughter  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  Paris  she  received  not  long 
after  the  intelligence  of  her  husband’s 
death.  Life  had  become  too  painful 
and  complicated  an  affair  for  the  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  and  unfortunate  Vladimir, 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  been  induced 
to  commit  a  more  fatal  mistake  than 
the  rash  monetary  ventures  of  his  later 
days,  and  who,  in  a  position  beset  with 
difficulties,  had,  upon  the  whole,  borne 
himself  well. 

The  shock  of  this  unlooked-for  event, 
and  the  bitterness  of  her  self-reproach, 
cost  Sophie  a  long  and  painful  nervous 
illness,  out  of  which  she  struggled,  sad¬ 
dened  and  worn,  and  suddenly  become 
years  older.  It  was  well  for  her  that 
work  was  henceforth  to  be  not  merely 
a  distraction,  or  a  congenial  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  a  necessity,  a  means  by  which 
she  was  to  win  daily  bread  for  herself 
and  her  child.  In  her  moments  of 
deep  depression  she  was  wont  to  turn 
to  mathematics,  and  to  rejoice  that 
there  existed  a  world  “  from  which  the 
‘  I  ’  was  entirely  excluded.” 
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During  one  of  the  recent  years  spent 
in  St.  Petersburg  Madame  Kovalevsky 
had  made  the  acouuintance  of  the 
Swedish  Professor  Mittag-Leffler,  like 
herself  a  former  pupil  of  VVeierstrasse. 
He  had  been  much  impressed  by  her 
great  abilities  and  by  the  extent  of  her 
scientific  knowledge,  and  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  her  services  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  native  city.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  she  should  come  to 
Stockholm,  and  associate  herself  with 
him  in  teaching  as  his  ‘‘  Docent.”  Ma¬ 
dame  Kovalevsky  gladly  accepted  his 
offer,  and  came  to  Stockholm  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1883-84.  The  course 
of  lectures  which  she  delivered  during 
this  winter  season  were,  therefore,  of  an 
unofficial  and  private  character,  but  so 
noteworthy  were  they  in  all  respects 
that  they  sufficed  to  establish  her  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  teacher. 

Not  only  did  they  manifest  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  profundity  of  her  knowledge, 
but  they  proved  that  she  possessed,  in 
an  unusual  degree,  the  power  of  impart¬ 
ing  it  to  others.  As  a  lecturer  she  dis¬ 
played  an  almost  unique  power  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  stimulating  her  hearers, 
of  taking  possession  of  her  audience 
and  carrying  it  along  with  her,  of  in¬ 
fusing  into  it  some  portion  of  her  own 
enthusiasm.  “  To  those  among  her 
pupils,”  says  M.  Mittag  Leffler,  “  who 

f assessed  the  power  and  the  will  to  fol- 
ow  her,  she  delighted  to  communicate 
the  extraordinary  wealth  of  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  profound  insight  of  her 
penetrating  genius.”  This  course  of 
lectures  gained  for  her  the  appointment 
to  the  Chair  of  Higher  Mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Stockholm.  All  op¬ 
position  fell  away  before  this  incon¬ 
testable  evidence  of  superiority,  and  in 
Julv,  1884,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
position,  which  she  occupied  until  her 
death. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(1884)  she  completed  a  valuable  work, 
begun  some  time  before,  on  The  Refrac¬ 
tion  of  Light  in  a  Crystalline  Medium 
{IJusetts  bry tiling  i  ett  kristalliniskt 
medium),  which  was  at  once  translated 
into  German,  and  was  received  with 
warm  admiration  by  her  old  friend  and 
master,  W eierstrasse.  In  a  lively  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend  in  Berlin,  dated  April, 
1885,  she  describes  her  life  in  Stock- 
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holm  at  this  period— her  three  lectures 
a  week  in  Swedish,  her  contributions  to 
a  mathematical  journal,  the  quantity 
of  work  she  had  undertaken  together 
with  Professor  Mittag-Leffler,  and  her 
lessons  in  skating  and  in  riding  (in 
neither  of  which  exercises  does  she  seem 
to  have  excelled)  ;  but  she  expressed  at 
this  time  a  strong  desire  to  make  up 
for  her  lost  youth,  to  which  she  looked 
back  with  regret,  as  having  been  passed 
without  a  young  girl's  customary  joys 
and  pleasures. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years  (1886-88)  that  Madame 
Kovalevskv  undertook  the  crowning 
scientific  labor  of  her  life.  She  re¬ 
solved  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor 
for  the  Bordin  prize,  to  be  bestowed,  in 
the  year  1888,  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Science  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
following  'subject : — “  To  perfect  in 
one  important  point  the  theory  of  the 
movement  of  a  solid  body  round  an  im¬ 
movable  point.”  The  contest  for  this 
prize  once  entered  on,  the  winning  of 
it  became,  says  her  biographer,  “  a 
necessity”  for  her,  inasmuch  as  all  her 
mathematical  friends  knew  of  her  de¬ 
termination  to  compete.  And  as  if 
with  the  view  of  bringing  into  sharp 
relief  the  marked  dualism  of  her  na¬ 
ture,  this  was  the  precise  moment 
chosen  by  Destiny  to  place  her  face  to 
face  with  a  momentous  crisis  affecting 
her  whole  inner  life  ;  to  provide  each 
side  of  her  twofold  nature  with  its  ap 
propriate  stimulus,  and  to  leave  the 
opposing  tendencies  to  a  bitter  conflict. 
In  a  word,  in  the  maturity  of  her  wom¬ 
anhood,  and  in  the.  full  swing  of  her 
intellectual  activity,  Madame  Kovalev¬ 
sky  met  the  man  who  alone  had  the 
power  to  awake  within  her  a  deep  and 
passionate  love. 

He  was  a  Russian,  and  apparently  a 
man  of  worth  and  merit.  He,  on  his 
side,  was  strongly  attracted  by  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  countrywoman,  and  asked 
her  to  become  his  wife.  But,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  she  believed  that  his  feel¬ 
ing  for  her  was  not  the  same  as  that 
with  which  she  regarded  him,  that  it 
was  admiration  for  the  scientist  rather 
than  love  for  her  as  a  woman  ;  and 
this  she  could  not  brook.  Hers  was 
not  a  nature  that  could  content  itself 
with  half  measures,  least  of  all  where 


the  affections  were  concerned.  She 
struggled  ‘‘  with  all  her  soul’s  energy” 
to  win  from  him  the  same  love  that  she 
had  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  she  could 
never  feel  that  she  had  succeeded.  It 
was  her  nature  to  love  exactingly  and 
tyrannically,  to  demand  an  absolute 
devotion  ;  yet  she  was  conscious  that 
she  was  unable  to  make  a  correspond¬ 
ing  sacrifice  of  herself,  of  her  gifts,  her 
work,  her  position.  She  felt  it  an  im¬ 
perious  necessity  to  belong  to  herself, 
to  be  mistress  of  herself,  of  her  time, 
of  her  actions  ;  but  that  the  man  she 
loved  should  recognize  these  claims  of 
genius,  and,  bowing  to  them,  should 
withdraw  his  own,  plunged  her  into 
the  bitterness  of  despair. 

It  was  under  such  conditions,  and 
with  her  intellectual  powers  strained  to 
the  utmost,  that  she  labored  day  and 
night  during  several  months  previous 
to  the  completion  and  sending  in  of 
her  work  to  the  French  Academy.  In 
July  of  the  year  1888  the  Commission 
appointed  to  report  on  the  Bordin  prize 
announced  that  it  had  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  award  this  prize  to  the  Thesis 
bearing  the  Number  2.  ‘‘The  au¬ 
thor  ...  of  this  remarkable  work,” 
says  the  Report,  ‘‘  has  not  been  con¬ 
tent  with  adding  a  result  of  the  high¬ 
est  interest  to  those  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  on  this  subject  by 
Euler  and  Lagrange  ;  he  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  discovery  which 
we  owe  to  him,  in  which  are  employed 
the  entire  resources  of  the  modern 
theory  of  functions.” 

The  sealed  note  attached  to  this  paper 
was  opened,  and  was  found  to  contain 
the  name  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky.  On 
the  following  24th  of  December  the 
prizes  were  delivered  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  held  for  that  purpose,  when  the 
President  said  :  ‘‘  Among  the  crowns 
which  we  are  about  to  bestow,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  obtain  will  be  placed  on  a  woman’s 
brow.  The  Grand  Prize  in  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Science  will  be  carried  off  this  year 
by  Mme.  Kovalevsky.  Our  colleagues 
of  the  Section  of  Geometry  have  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  work  the  proofs,  not  only 
of  extensive  and  profound  learning, 
but  also  of  great  powers  of  original  re¬ 
search.” 

It  was  announced  that,  in  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the 
paper,  the  Judges'  had  decided  to  raise 
the  amount  of  the  prize  from  three 
thousand  to  Gve  thousand  francs.  This 
was  the  crowning  moment  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  career  of  the  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  of  Treatise  No.  2. 

Seated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  scientific  assemblies 
in  Europe — the  centre  of  observation, 
the  object  of  unstinted  admiration  and 
congratulations — we  would  fain  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  crowded  into  that 
hour  of  triumph  a  reward,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  adequate  to  her  previous  toils  and 
sorrows.  During  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1888  and  the  opening  ones  of  1889, 
she  was  the  heroine  of  the  learned  cir¬ 
cles  of  Paris,  and  her  time  was  passed 
in  the  midst  of  a  veritable  whirlpool  of 
excitement.  She  went  from  fUe  to  fUe, 
listened  to  speeches  in  which  her  health 
was  proposed  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  compliment,  received  “  interview¬ 
ers”  and  visitors  all  day  long.  Her 
triumph  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  It 
was  hailed  with  pride  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  She 
had  won  a  position  amid  the  ranks  of 
the  foremost  scientists  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and.  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she 
seemed  to  occupy  a  position  as  enviable 
as  it  was  unique.  But  the  world  was 
mistaken.  Before  a  month  had  passed 
(in  January,  1889)  she  writes  thus  from 
Paris  to  M.  Mittag-Leffler  : 

“  I  have  jast  received  your  friendly  letter. 
How  thanktnl  I  am  for  your  friendship.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  only  really  good 
thing  which  life  has  left  me.  .  .  .  From  all 
sides  I  receive  letters  of  oongratnlation,  and, 
by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  I  was  never  in  my 
life  so  wretched  as  I  am  now.  Miserable  as  a 
dog !  No !  I  hope  for  the  dogs’  sake  that 
they  cannot  be  so  miserable  as  men,  and 
above  all  as  women  can  be.  Bat  I  shtJl  be¬ 
come  more  reasonable  in  time  ;  at  any  rate  I 
will  try  to  be  so.  .  .  .  I  return  to  my  rooms 
at  night  only  to  pace  up  and  down.  I  have 
neither  appetite  nor  sleep,  and  my  nervous 
system  is  in  a  frightful  state.  Adieu.  Pre¬ 
serve  your  friendship  for  me  ;  I  assure  you  I 
greatly  need  it.” 

A  few  months  later  she  writes  to 
Mme.  Edgren-Leffler : — 

”  I  work  because!  must,  but  I  neither  hope 
nor  desire  anything  more.  Ton  can  scarcely 
conceive  to  what  a  degree  I  feel  indifferent  to 
everything.” 

When,  in  the  following  September, 


she  returned  to  Stockholm,  her  friends 
found  her  much  changed.  Her  old 
bright  look  was  gone,  and  her  eyes  had 
lost  their  fire.  “  To  outsiders  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  appear  cheerful ;  but  to  us 
who  stood  near  her,”  says  her  friend, 
“  the  alteration  was  very  marked.  She 
had  lost  her  old  pleasure  in  society,  not 
only  for  that  of  strangers,  but  also  for 
ours.  She  took  up  her  lectures  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  but  without  any  inter¬ 
est  in  them.”  It  was  rather  to  literary 
work,  to  the  writing  of  romances,  that 
she  turned  as  a  distraction  from  pain¬ 
ful  reflections.  It  was  a  welcome  relief 
to  her  thus  to  describe  her  own  inner 
history.  Vcb  Victis  was  the  title  of 
the  novel  with  which  she  busied  her¬ 
self  at  this  period. 

”  Few  women  have  won  so  much  fame,  bo 
much  success  ;  yet  in  this  book  it  is  the  story 
of  the  ‘  Vanquished  ’  that  she  seeks  to  tell. 
She  felt  herself,  in  spite  of  all  her  triumphs, 
to  be  one  of  the  ’  Vanquished,  ’  for  she  had 
failed  id  the  ‘Struggle  for  Happiness,’* 
and  her  sympathy  was  always  with  them  that 
go  under,  never  with  the  fortunate. 

”  A  deep  sympathy  with  suffering  was  one 
of  her  characteristic  traits  :  not  the  Christian 
idea  of  compassion  for  suffering,  but  sympa¬ 
thy  {medlidande)  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word.  She  felt  the  sorrows  of  others  as  her 
own,  but  not  with  any  idea  of  seeking  to  con¬ 
sole  them,  rather  with  despair  over  life's  mis¬ 
ery.” 

In  the  last  year  of  her  life  (1890)  she 
entertained  great  hopes  of  being  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
greatest  honor  that  Russia  could  bestow 
on  an  eminent  scientist,  but  because 
the  emoluments  of  the  position  would 
enable  her  to  live,  and  would  free  her 
from  the  necessity,  now  become  in¬ 
tolerable  to  her,  of  continuing  her 
work  in  Stockholm. 

But,  in  truth,  for  her  the  need  for 
work  of  any  kind  was  destined  soon  to 
cease.  In  Eebruary,  1891,  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  illness,  the  gravity  of 
which  was  perhaps  scarcely  recognized 
by  herself  or  those  about  her,  and  with 
which  her  state  of  deep  mental  depres¬ 
sion  fitted  her  but  badly  to  contend. 
It  ended  fatally  after  three  or  four  days. 
In  a  foreign  land,  alone,  save  for  the 
presence  of  the  “  Elizabeth  Sister,” 
who  was  watching  her,  the  end  came. 


*  The  titie  of  another  of  her  MS. 
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It  was  Mme.  Kovalevsky’s  often-ex¬ 
pressed  wish  that  the  story  of  her  life 
should  be  written  by  her  friend.  Pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  strong  presentiment  that 
she  herself  would  die  young,  and  that 
her  friend  would  outlive  her,  she  exact¬ 
ed  from  the  latter  a  promise  that  she 
would  write  her  biography.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  lay  down  the  book  in  which 
Mme.  Edgren-Leffler  has  fulfilled  her 
task,  without  a  sense  of  sadness  and  a 
feeling  akin  to  dismay.  Here  is  vic¬ 
tory  not  to  be  distinguished  from  defeat, 
and  success  which  is  but  another  name 
for  failure.  There  was  never  a  period 
in  Sophie  Kovalevsky’s  intellectual 
career,  in  which  her  magnificent  gifts 
and  her  indomitable  will  failed  to  carry 
her  triumphantly  to  the  goal  she  wished 
to  attain  ;  nor  a  period  in  which  the 
friend,  who  stood  nearest  to  her,  failed 
to  catch  the  sorrowful  words  :  “  Thou 
would’st  not  think  how  ill  all’s  here 
about  my  heart.” 

Taking  the  direction  of  her  life  into 
her  own  hands,  and  choosing  for  her¬ 
self  one  of  the  steepest  paths  to  fame, 
she  traversed  it  with  swift  and  steady 
steps,  only  to  find,  when  she  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  summit,  that  at  her  feet  there 
was  a  chasm  which  she  could  not  cross, 
and  that  while  glory  was  on  this  side 
happiness  lay  on  the  other  ;  the  “  heart’s 
happiness,”  the  happiness  of  being 


loved  and  cherished,  which  was  the  lot 
of  so  many  “  ordinary  women,  who  are 
the  first,  the  best  beloved  in  their  own 
little  circle,”  and  it  was  this,  not  glory, 
that  she  “  wanted  most.” 

Neither  Mme.  Kovalevsky  nor  her 
biographer  seeks  to  deny  or  to  ignore 
this  truth.  Both  of  them,  we  imagine, 
must  be  classed  as  eminent  examples 
of  the  type  of  woman,  who,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  discrimination,  describes  her¬ 
self  as  ”  new  but  they  occupied  too 
high  an  intellectual  standpoint  to  be 
merely  the  blind  partisans  of  a  precon¬ 
ceived  theory,  or  to  refuse  to  recognize 
‘‘  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.”  Na¬ 
ture,  while  endowing  Sophie  Kovalev¬ 
sky  with  a  masculine  intellect,  left  her 
essentially,  unalterably,  and  before  all 
else,  a  woman.  Here,  as  every  page  of 
her  history  abundantly  proves,  lay  the 
secret  of  her  inharmonious  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  life.  It  is  only  too  probable  that 
many  other  women,  without  possessing 
her  genius,  will  repeat  her  sad  experi¬ 
ence.  Not  because  she  is  inferior  to 
man,  rather  because  she  is  in  this  re¬ 
spect  his  superior,  is  it  true  that,  for  a 
woman,  love,  not  glory,  is  the  supreme 
good. 

“  Man’s  love  is  from  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tis  woman’s  whole  existence.” 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  LATE  ROBERT 

BY  J.  ] 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December, 
1892,  that  I  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  ss.  Monowai  bound  for  Sydney 
vid  Hawaii^  the  Samoan  Islands  and 
Auckland. 

Among  our  first-class  passengers  was 
Mr.  L - ,  a  United  States  Commis¬ 

sioner  for  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
bound  for  Samoa  in  search  of  exhibits, 
and  a  young  Englishman  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  was  travelling  for  pleasure  or  ad¬ 
venture,  anxious  also  to  visit  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  not  the 
beaten  paths  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 
By  the  ‘‘  ordinary  tourist”  I  do  not 
mean  that  variety  so  well  known  by  his 
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pith  helmet,  sun-glasses,  green-lined 
parasol,  and  a  constant  habit  of  point¬ 
ing  his  field-glasses  at  everything  and 
everybody,  but  I  would  imply  the  man 
who  travels  in  ease  and  luxury,  and 
does  not  care  to  search  out  primitive 
and  interesting  spots  at  the  expense  of 
his  personal  comfort. 

A  week  of  rolling  and  tossing,  due 
to  the  trade-winds  which  blow  along 
the  Western  coast  of  North  America 
with  almost  ceaseless  regularity,  gave 
us  a  rare  appetite  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  day  spent  in  wandering  about 
Honolulu — the  capital  of  the  Sandwich 
group— enjoying  the  beauties  of  the 
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palm  avenues  and  lovely  gardens  brill¬ 
iant  with  delicate-colored  Bougain 
villeas,  scarlet  acacias,  and  a  wealth  of 
other  flowers.  Only  those  who  have 
spent  some  days  on  the  dreary  waste  of 
the  sea  can  know  what  a  delight  to  the 
eye  are  the  tropical  beauties  of  brilliant 
flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage,  and, 
above  all,  how  delicious  is  the  per¬ 
fume-laden  air  of  a  tropic  isle  after  the 
unvarying  salt  odor  of  the  sea.  What 
an  impressive  experience  is  the  first 
sight  of  a  tropical  land  and  all  its  won¬ 
drous  vegetation  ;  more  especially  to 
botanists  and  lovers  of  flowers,  who 
recognize  with  delight  many  varieties 
of  plants,  which  heretofore  they  have 
only  seen  carefully  nurtured  under 
glass,  growing  with  a  wild  luxuriance, 
and  lading  the  air  with  a  perfume  un¬ 
known  to  dwellers  in  temperate  climes. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  found  our¬ 
selves  once  more  on  board  [ship,  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  away  from  the  wharf,  sur¬ 
rounded  hy  little  naked  boys  diving  for 
coins  thrown  from  the  ship,  and  our 
decks  strewn  with  beautiful  flowers 
brought  in  wreaths  and  garlands  by  the 
Hawaiian  girls  as  tribute  to  their  de¬ 
parting  friends  -an  ancient  custom  in 
these  islands.  This  short  visit  to  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  Pacific  gave 
ns  fresh  courage  for  the  week’s  voyage 
which  lies  between  Hawaii  and  Samoa, 
across  that  part  of  the  ocean  where 
scarcely  a  bird  is  seen,  and  never  a  sail 
in  sight  on  account  of  all  sailing-ships 
taking  another  course  to  catch  the 
trade-winds.  Here,  on  this  waste  of 
heaving  waters,  no  living  object  is  seen 
but  the  silvery  flying-fish  which  leap 
from  the  sapphire-blue  water  and,  skim¬ 
ming  through  the  air  for  a  distance, 
sometimes  of  a  hundred  yards,  drop 
back  like  shot  into  the  wondrous  ocean. 

It  was  during  the  next  few  days  that 

the  young  Englishman,  K - ,  and  I 

decided  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  Mr. 

L - ,  and  get  off  at  the  Samoan 

group,  taking  our  chance  when  we 
might  get  a  boat  to  go  on  to  the  Fijian 
Islands. 

On  December  21,  four  days  out  of 
Honolulu,  we  crossed  the  equator.  It 

was  then  that  K - and  I  became  true 

sons  of  Neptune,  submitting  ourselves 
to  be  liberally  soapsudded  over  head  and 
lace,  and  subsequently  to  bo  ignomini- 
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ously  ducked  in  a  large  canvas  tank  by 
the  relentless  satellites  of  Father  Nep¬ 
tune,  in  order  to  buy  our  birthright  in 
the  conventional  and  orthodox  manner. 
After  all  it  was  not  so  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  a  bath  on  deck  on  a  hot  tropical 
evening  is  anything  but  unpleasant,  and 
even  if  we  were  not  entertained  by  the 
process,  at  least  it  afforded  considerable 
amusement  to  all  the  passengers,  who 
were  collected  on  the  upper  deck  view¬ 
ing  our  discomfort  by  the  aid  of  an 
electric  search-light  turned  upon  the 
scene. 

Three  days  later,  coming  up  on  deck 
at  7.30  A.M.,  I  found  that  land  was  just 
in  sight.  That  shout  of  “  Land,  ho  !” 
what  life  it  gives  to  people  weary  of  the 
sight  of  the  sea  and  the  daily  routine 
of  shipboard  life,  and  what  hope,  what 
fresh  courage  and  determination  must 
it  give  to  the  worn  out  and  starving 
survivors  of  a  shipwrecked  crew.  It 
was  very  hot,  the  thermometer  in  the 
wind  stood  at  85°  Fahr.,  and  we  al¬ 
most  dreaded  what  it  would  be  like  in 
Samoa.  Four  hours  later  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  having 
cautiously  entered  by  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  reef  which  form  the  en¬ 
trances  to  all  the  natural  harbors  of 
these  coral  islands.  It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  scene,  with  a  varied  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest  which  even  the  excessive  heat 
could  not  mar.  Behind  us  the  eternal 
swell  of  the  vast  Pacific  thundered  on 
the  resistless  coral  reef,  the  white  foam 
of  the  billows  contrasting  exquisitely 
with  the  deep  blue  of  the  bay.  Before 
us  stretched  the  yellow  sandy  shore, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  native  huts 
aud  low  bungalows,  and  running  out 
into  numerous  little  points  and  capes, 
on  which  the  cocoanuts  waved  their 
plumed  heads  in  the  soft  air  and  bath¬ 
ing  sunshine  of  the  Pacific.  Behind 
the  straggling  little  town,  to  a  height 
of  4000  feet,  rose  the  mountains,  ma¬ 
jestic,  irregular,  and  clothed  with  a 
wondrous  mass  of  vegetation  broken 
here  and  there  by  rocky  projections, 
and  tiny  silvery  waterfalls  which  glis¬ 
tened  among  the  pale-foliaged  banana 
and  the  dark-leaved  mango.  About 
1000  feet  above  the  bay,  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  of  Vala,  a  thin  blue 
wreath  of  smoke,  curling  up  among  the 
trees,  showed  signs  of  a  human  habita- 
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tion  ;  this  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson— but 
more  of  that  anon.  By  this  time  our 
ship  was  surrounded  by  native  canoes 
offering  for  sale  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits — huge  pineapples  at  three  a  shil¬ 
ling,  large  baskets  of  plaited  palm- 
leaves  died  with  limes,  great  clusters 
of  ripe  bananas,  and  beautiful  masses 
of  white  coral  of  various  formations, 
besides  plaited-grass  fans,  carved  walk¬ 
ing-sticks  and  war-clubs,  queerly  col¬ 
ored  parrots  in  bamboo  cages,  and  a 
host  of  other  curiosities.  However, 
none  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fruit,  tempted  us  very  much,  as  we 
knew  that  in  a  three-weeks’  sojourn  on 
the  island  we  should  have  plenty  of 
time  for  picking  up  curiosities. 

Most  of  our  passengers  now  went 
ashore  to  enjoy  the  few  hours  which 
the  Monowai  was  to  spend  in  harbor, 
but  we  stopped  to  collect  our  light  lug¬ 
gage — sending  the  heavy  part  of  it  on 
to  Auckland — and  did  not  leave  the 
ship  till  after  lunch.  This  was  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and,  as  I  should  like  to  de¬ 
scribe  my  first  impressions  as  a  new¬ 
comer  on  the  shores  of  those  lands  so 
well  known  to  us  in  the  thrilling  stories 
of  our  childhood,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 

I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  quote 
from  my  journal  the  freshly  graven  im¬ 
pressions  which  I  wrote  at  that  time. 

“  Apia,  Dec.  24th,  1893.— At  2.30 
we  took  leave  of  our  compagnons  de 
voyage ;  and  our  boats,  loaded  with  our 
luggage  and  paddled  by  natives,  pushed 
out  from  the  ship’s  side.  The  heat  on 
the  water  was  terrific  ;  after  being  ac¬ 
customed  on  board  ship  to  live  always 
under  awnings,  we  were  little  habitu¬ 
ated  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  which 
beat  down  upon  our  open  boat.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  rowed  inshore  it  was 
comparatively  cool.  The  hotel — soi- 
disant — is  kept  by  a  German  and  his 
native  wife,  and  would  not  recommend 
itself  to  any  traveller  who  studies  his 
comfort.  Of  a  variety  of  food,  the 
fruit  is  the  only  thing  which  recom¬ 
mends  itself,  meat  being  scarce  and  not 
very  good  ;  butter  is  only  available  in 
tins  in  a  preserved  form,  and  the  bread 
is  often  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  tiny 
ants.  However,  the  natives  raise  a 
great  many  pigs,  so  that  pork  is  plenti¬ 
ful  on  the  islands.  Imported  liquors 


can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  but  of 
course  these,  like  the  water,  are  quite 
tepid.” 

We  went  for  a  stroll  as  soon  as  we 
had  got  our  luggage  into  the  hotel.  It 
is  really  difficult  to  realize  that  one  is 
not  dreaming.  Here  we  are  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  where  the  scenes  of 
so  many  of  our  childish  tales  of  adven¬ 
ture  were  laid,  in  the  midst  of  ex-can- 
nibals  perhaps,  though  there  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  no  historical  record  of  the  Sa¬ 
moans  ever  having  been  cannibals.  As 
I  copy  this  out  from  my  journal,  a  re¬ 
port  comes  from  Samoa  that  one  native 
has  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  two 
others  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  for 
having  murdered  two  black  plantation 
laborers,  whose  bodies  they  were  caught 
in  the  act  of  preparing  to  eat.  Many 
of  the  natives  seem  much  civilized,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
who  show  no  signs  of  having  left  their 
primitive  ignorance  and  simplicity. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful ;  all  along  the 
shore  stretch  groves  of  palms  and 
hedges  of  limes,  gorgeous  flowers  climb 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  scarlet  and  cream- 
colored  hybisci  grow  in  wild  profusion 
round  the  native  huts,  whose  inmates 
use  their  beautiful  blossoms  as  head¬ 
dress  decorations.  Great  acacias  with 
pendulous  masses  of  scarlet  blossoms 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
trees  here,  and  calladia,  colii,  and  the 
scarlet  flowered  canna,  grow  like  weeds. 

This  evening,  after  a  frugal  meal  of 
roast  pork  and  various  fruits  washed 
down  with  tepid  lime-juice  and  water, 
we  sat  out  on  the  veranda  and  watched 
the  dying  day,  till  stars  came  out  and 
the  moon  rose  on  the  fairy-like  scene 
of  glimmering  ocean  and  verdant  shore. 
The  beautiful  outline  of  the  palm-heads 
stood  clearly  out  against  the  star-be¬ 
spangled  sky,  and  the  moon  shone  on 
the  white  surf  which  thundered  on  the 
reef.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  turn  in.  I  have 
slept  on  many  a  hard  bed  and  often  on 
the  floor,  but  seldom  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  seek  repose  on  such  a  stony  bed  as  I 
turned  into,  or  rather  on  to,  to-night. 
Of  course  it  is  far  too  hot  to  sleep  with 
anything  on  the  beds,  and  even  with 
doors  and  windows  wide  open  to  the 
sea  one  streams  with  perspiration.  Just 
as  I  got  into  my  first  sleep,  our  Ameri- 
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can  friend,  Mr.  L - ,  came  and  woke 

me  up  to  wish  me  a  merry  Christmas — 
as  he  said.  We  then  both  went  to 
K - and  paid  him  the  same  compli¬ 

ment,  for  which,  oddly  enough,  he 
seemed  strangely  ungrateful.  After 
this  there  was  a  general  rmnion  on  the 
veranda,  where  we  gazed  once  more  on 
the  silvery  moon  lighting  up  the  palm- 
trees  and  all  the  wondrous  vegetation 
of  the  island.  Then  once  more  i  turned 
in  and  fell  asleep  amid  the  soft  lapping 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the  reef. 

The  Samoans  are  physically  a  splen¬ 
didly  made  race  of  a  deep  bronze  color  ; 
their  hair  is  naturally  black,  but  is  con¬ 
verted  by  frequent  dressings  of  lime, 
which  have  a  bleaching  effect,  to  a  dull 
reddish  tint ;  this  custom  obtains  both 
with  the  men  and  the  women.  Their 
arms  and  chests  are  specially  well  de¬ 
veloped  from  their  habit  of  paddling 
long  distances  in  their  canoes  from 
island  to  island  ;  in  fact,  at  so  great 
distances  from  the  mainland  were  these 
natives  seen  by  early  travellers,  that 
this  group  was  christened  The  Naviga¬ 
tor  Islands.  At  this  time,  too,  travel¬ 
lers  reported  that  the  Samoans  wore 
fine  black  skeins  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  a  short  distance  above  the 
knee.  This  report,  though  without 
foundation  in  fact,  was  due  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  possessed  by  these  people  of  tattoo¬ 
ing  themselves  after  that  fashion,  cov¬ 
ering  about  the  same  part  of  the  body 
as  would  a  pair  of  our  bathing  drawers. 
All  the  men  are  thus  tattooed  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  maturity,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
take  unto  themselves  wives  before  the 
painful  process  is  complete.  Regular 
professional  tattooers  are  found  among 
the  people,  and  the  tattooing  often  oc¬ 
cupies  some  months,  as  the  patient  only 
undergoes  as  much  as  he  can  bear  at 
each  operation.  The  designs  tattooed 
are  very  ancient,  and  the  present  gen¬ 
erations  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
signification.  This  latter  fact  applies 
also  to  the  words  of  their  rowing  songs, 
which  they  sing  in  perfect  harmony 
and  in  time  to  their  oars  or  paddles  ; 
the  words  sung  are  now  obsolete,  and, 
like  the  tattooed  designs,  are  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people.  Many  of  the 
women  are  really  beautiful,  though  not 
of  so  fine  a  stature  as  the  “  Tahitians.” 
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The  lips  and  nose  are  always  somewhat 
coarse,  but  the  eyes,  fringed  with  long 
curving  lashes,  are  decidedly  their  best 
feature.  The  Samoans,  like  all  the 
Polynesians,  are  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  land  ;  the 
children  swim  as  soon  as  they  can 
walk.  It  goes  without  saying,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  are  a  cleanly  people, 
both  with  regard  to  their  dwellings 
and  their  persons.  Every  morning  the 
Samoan  women  are  to  be  seen  standing 
washing  themselves  in  the  fresh- water 
streams  which  come  down  from  the 
mountains.  The  bath  over,  they  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  their  huts,  where 
they  rub  over  their  bodies  cocoanut  and 
sweet-smelling  oils.  The  hair  is  dressed 
with  the  same  unguent,  and  a  scarlet 
hybiscus,  stuck  in  just  above  the  ear, 
completes  the  toilet.  In  the  interior 
of  the  islands,  the  women,  as  a  rule, 
dress  like  the  men,  wearing  a  piece  of 
native  bark-cloth,  or,  often  now,  of 
Manchester  cotton,  knotted  round  the 
waist,  but  they  will  sometimes  wear  in 
addition  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  an  additional  covering  probably 
introduced  by  the  missionaries,  whose 
object  it  so  often  is  to  induce  the  na- 
tives  of  hot  countries  to  wear  clothes 
foreign  to  their  habits  and  detrimental 
to  their  comfort.  These  natives  have 
their  ideas  of  decency  which  they  do 
not  depart  from,  and  what  is  decency 
but  a  social  law  of  varying  standard  set 
up  by  a  people  ?  A  Samoan  woman 
when  bathing  enters  the  water  with 
her  “  lami-lami”  (waist-cloth)  knotted 
round  her  loins,  and  does  not  remove 
it  till  in  deep  water,  when  she  will  gen¬ 
erally  swim  holding  it  in  one  hand. 
Why,  therefore,  imbue  these  simple  na¬ 
tives  with  ideas  of  immodesty  which 
they  do  not  naturally  possess  ?  The 
Samoans  are  a  peace-loving,  indolent 
race,  seldom  going  to  war  with  their 
neighbors,  though  harassed  occasion¬ 
ally  by  civil  wars.  The  Samoan,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  has  a  good  hut,  a  patch 
of  banana-trees,  and  some  “  taro” — 
the  principal  native  vegetable — is  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  as  he  is  ;  dues  not  care 
for  monev,  and,  moreover,  does  not 
seek  to  gain  it.  The  fact  is  proved  by 
the  German  cocoanut-planters  being 
obliged  to  import  all  their  labor  from 
the  New  Hebrides,  New  Britain,  and 
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ding  our  kind  entertainers  “  ta-lofa” 
(good-bjc)  we  embarked,  and  were  soon 
t^ing  pulled  along  the  coast  in  the 
direction  of  the  king's  village  by  eigh¬ 
teen  of  his  picked  men.  It  was  a  novel 
experience  and  a  very  delightful  one 
too.  The  sun  was  sinking  into  the 
heaving  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  casting  a 
deep  red  glow  on  the  storm-beaten  reef, 
the  beautiful  irregular  line  of  the  coast 
with  its  groups  of  feathery  cocoanuts, 
and  the  dim  outline  of  the  peaked 
mountains  in  the  background.  Our 
boat  fairly  flew  through  the  water, 
while  the  rowers  sang  songs  of  weird 
melody,  and  their  almost  naked  bodies 
glistening  with  sweet-smelling  oils 
strained  to  their  oars.  Soon  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  only  the  lurid  glare  of 
a  huge  bonfire,  lit  in  honor  of  our  ar¬ 
rival,  told  us  that  we  were  nearing 
Mataafa’s  village.  The  tide  was  too 
low  to  admit  of  our  boat  getting  quite 
inshore,  so  our  crew  showed  us  by  signs 
that  we  were  to  get  on  their  bacKS  and 
be  carried  ashore.  A  simple  matter  in¬ 
deed  for  K - and  me,  though  their 

oily  backs  we  found  difficult  to  stick 

to,  but  no  easy  one  for  Mr.  L - ,  who, 

being  a  twenty-stone  man,  was  no  light 
burden  for  his  bearer.  However,  we 
were  soon  all  on  terra  firma,  while  Mr. 
L - .  congratulating  by  signs  and  ges¬ 

tures  his  panting  bearer  on  his  safe 
conduct,  seemed  considerably  relieved 
to  find  himself  no  longer  perilously  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  water,  and  thereby  in- 
cuiring  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to 
enter  the  presence  of  the  king  tnore 
damp  than  dignified. 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into 
the  king’s  hut,  and,  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders,  chairs  were  produced,  the  king 
himself  sitting  upon  one  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  employed  this  mod¬ 
ern  piece  of  furniture  all  his  life.  Each 
of  us^  then  held  short  conversations 
with  him  through  his  interpreter,  all 
telling  him  what  beautiful  islands  he 
possessed — for,  having  been  dethroned 
by  the  Germans  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  it 
would  have  been  impolite,  or  at  least 
impolitic,  to  have  hinted  at  his  no 
longer  being  king— and  how  we  should 
tell  of  their  wonders  on  reaching  our 
native  country.  In  addition  we  ex¬ 
pressed  our  regret  that  we  had  not 
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known  sooner  of  the  honor  that  wag 
about  to  be  paid  us,  as  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  provided  ourselves  with 
suitable  presents  for  His  Majesty.  A 
bowl  of  “  kava”  was  then  prepared. 
This  is  the  native  drink,  and  its  use 
and  the  manner  and  ceremony  of  its 
preparation  being  among  the  most  an¬ 
cient  customs  of  Polynesia,  it  merits, 

I  think,  a  short  description.  “  Kava” 
is  an  indigenous  tree,  more  or  less  plen¬ 
tiful  throughout  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  root  or  which  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  drink.  When  vis¬ 
itors  are  present,  much  ceremony  is 
observed  in  its  preparation.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  round  bowl  of  dark-colored  wood 
is  produced,  its  interior  shining  with  a 
blue  enamel-like  coating,  caused  by  the 
deposit  of  the  root.  Generally  speak-  I 
ing,  the  best  bowl  is  the  property  of 
the  village,  and  much  care  is  taken, 
and  time  spent,  in  polishing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  enamel  in  the  interior. 
Three  young  girls,  with  shining  white 
teeth,  chosen  usually  from  the  “  belles” 
of  the  village,  seat  themselves  round 
the  bowl,  each  having  a  piece  of  the 
“  kava”  root  This  they  proceed  to 
break  up  into  small  pieces  and,  put¬ 
ting  them  into  their  months,  chew  the 
dry  root  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
which  is  placed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  bowl.  A  sufficiency  having  been 
thus  prepared,  water  is  poured  in  and 
the  whole  mixture  stirred  up  ;  bunches 
of  fine  fibre  are  then  drawn  through 
the  liquid  to  strain  out  any  small  pieces 
of  the  root  which  may  remain.  The 
drink  is  now  complete  and  is  passed 
round  in  cups  of  cocoanut-shell  to  the 
chiefs  and  principal  people  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  order  of  rank.  On  my  first 
attempt  at  drinking  ‘‘  kava”  1  was 
strongly  reminded  of  soapsuds ;  but 
this  unpleasant  idea  wore  off  after  a 
time.  A  refusal  to  drink,  or  even  not 
to  drain  the  cup,  is  considered  a  grave 
impoliteness.  The  solution  of  the 
“  kava”  root  is  “  non-intoxicating, 
but,  taken  in  excess,  produces  a  loss  of 
power  in  the  lower  limbs.  Many  of 
the  European  residents  drink  it  regu¬ 
larly,  but,  of  course,  it  is  then  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  different  manner. 

After  the  drinking  ceremony,  dances 
were  arranged  and  carried  out  by  the 
women  and  men  till  after  midnight; 
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indeed  I  think  they  would  have  been 
continued  till  daylight,  had  we  not  an¬ 
nounced  ourselves  fatigued  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  rest.  Slats 
were  then  assigned  to  us  in  the  king’s 
hut,  and  in  spite  of  the  fierce  onslaught 
of  swarming  mosquitoes  I  was  soon 
fast  asleep.  When  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  my  mouth  was  double  its 
natural  size  from  the  virulent  attacks 
of  these  pests.  The  king’s  boat  was 
once  more  placed  at  our  disposal,  and 
two  hours  later  we  found  ourselves 
again  in  Apia. 

We  had  already  received  an  invitation 
from  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  and 
his  wife  to  go  and  lunch  with  them  and 
visit  their  lovely  home  on  the  forest- 
clad  mountain  which  rises  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  peak  behind  the  town  of  Apia. 
However,  on  the  day  which  we  had 
been  invited  to  spend  at  “  Vailima”  I 
was  unable  on  account  of  a  temporary 
indisposition  to  accompany  my  com¬ 
panions,  so  that  my  visit  was  put  off  to 
another  day.  But  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  got  another  opportunity. 

It  was  a  terribly  hot  morning  when 
mounting  my  horse — a  poor  weedy  lit¬ 
tle  animal  of  the  race  which  is  import¬ 
ed  from  the  Tongan  Islands — I  started 
on  my  ride  of  four  miles. 

Leaving  the  straggling  village,  a  very 
fair  path  leads  up  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mouutain  through  waving  cocoa- 
nut  plantations,  past  picturesque  na¬ 
tive  huts  half  hidden  in  banana-trees, 
whose  graceful  foliage  brushes  their 
thatched  roofs,  and  on  between  hedges 
of  dark-leaved  limes  loaded  with  their 
shining  yellow  fruit.  Higher  up  the 
path,  becoming  stony  and  rough,  leaves 
the  cultivated  regions  and  ascends 
rapidly,  through  virgin  forests,  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain.  On  each 
side  the  path  is  lined  with  many-col¬ 
ored  colli ;  the  beautiful  spotted  leaves 
of  the  calladium,  and  more  plentiful 
than  any  other  plant  grows  the  wild 
pineapple.  Bananas  cast  a  grateful 
shade  over  the  pathway,  their  pale 
foliage  contrasting  exquisitely  with  the 
dark  masses  of  the  ever-present  bread¬ 
fruit  tree.  In  the  forest  on  either 
hand  great  parasitic  ferns  grow  in  the 
forks  and  hollows  of  the  tempest-torn 
trees,  immense  vines  and  creepers  fes¬ 
toon  themselves  from  branch  to  branch, 


and  now  and  then  some  brilliant  flower 
shines  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  som¬ 
bre  green  of  the  dark  forest.  Vividly 
colored  lizards  dart  across  the  path¬ 
way,  and  bright  green  parrots  and 
metallic- plumaged  pigeons  flit  across 
the  aisles  of  the  forest. 

Presently  a  break  in  the  trees  re¬ 
vealed  the  low  dark-timbered  bungalow 
of  the  late  author,  and  passing  through 
a  gateway  I  found  myself  in  the  garden 
of  “  Vailima.”  What  a  situation  !  On 
a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  in  an  open 
space  in  the  great  forest,  the  house, 
standing  in  a  garden  of  red-foliaged 
shrubs,  brilliant  flowers,  and  patches 
of  graceful  plantains,  commands  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  blue  Pacific 
stretching  away  to  the  far-distant  hori¬ 
zon.  Great  forests  with  a  hundred 
tints  of  green  lie  at  your  feet,  and 
mount  3000  feet  behind  the  house. 
All  is  hushed  save  the  sound  of  the 
breakers  on  the  reef,  which  mounts  in 
a  dull  roar  to  even  this  secluded  spot, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  though 
the  island  of  Upoln  is  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  breadth,  there  is  no  spot  on  it 
where,  on  a  still  day,  you  do  not  hear 
this  never-ending  sound. 

Handing  over  my  horse  to  a  native 
boy,  I  ascended  some  steps,  and  pass¬ 
ing  across  a  broad  veranda,  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  entrance  hall.  From  here  1 
heard  the  sound  of  distant  voices,  en¬ 
couraged  by  which  1  passed  on  and 
reached  the  doorway  of  the  banquet- 
ing-hall.  Here  I  was  met  by  a  lady, 
short  in  stature  and  of  dark  hair  and 
complexion,  with  keen  penetrating  eyes, 
whom  I  recognized  at  once  as  my  host¬ 
ess.  She  was  dressed  in  a  loose  cotton 
gown,  wore  sandals  on  her  otherwise 
bare  feet,  and  took  a  cigarette  from  her 
lips  as  she  gave  me  a  kind  and  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome. 

Entering  the  hall  I  found  the  whole 
party,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Stevenson’s 

son,  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  Mr.  L - , 

who  had  come  up  before  me,  a  young 
Australian  actress,  and  another  lady 
whose  name  1  cannot  recall,  assembled 
there  discussing  coffee  and  native  fruits. 
I  was  much  disappointed  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  in  bed  suffering 
from  a  rather  severe  attack  of  influenza 
— a  complaint  then  raging  in  the  islands, 
and  attacking  natives  and  Europeans 
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alike.  1  soon  discovered  that  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
venson  was  a  great  botanist,  and  we 
had  a  most  interesting  conversation  on 
the  plants  and  flowers  indigenous  in 
the  islands.  She  herself,  she  told  me, 
takes  great  delight  in  going  into  the 
forest  with  a  trowel  and  seeking  out 
fresh  varieties  of  plants  for  her  gar¬ 
den.  Certainly  her  pains  are  well  re¬ 
warded,  for  the  garden  contains,  be¬ 
sides  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  and 
plants  imported  from  the  colonies, 
many  very  interesting  indigenous  plants 
little  known  elsewhere.  After  a  visit 
to  the  garden  and  a  short  time  passed 
in  admiring  the  wondrous  view  which 
stretched  out  before  us,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  our  leave,  as  we  had  arranged 
to  start  on  a  **  malanga”  that  after- 
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noon.  So,  having  obtained  our  horses, 
we  rode  away  from  perhaps  the  most 
unique  house  in  the  world.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  a  semi-savage  race,  with 
all  the  obtainable  luxury  and  appurte¬ 
nances  of  civilization,  live  an  educated 
community  enjoying  the  half-barbarous 
surroundings  and  the  primitive  free¬ 
dom  of  this  Pacific  isle. 

Shortly  after  this  visit  to  “  Vailiina” 
we  bade  good-bye  to  our  American 

friend  Mr,  L - ,  as  he  went  on  board 

the  next  steamer  bound  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  A  week  later,  after  many  more 
pleasant  experiences  in  the  island, 

K - and  1  bade  “  ta-lofa”  to  all  our 

friends,  and  got  on  board  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  bound  for  the  Fijian  and  Tongan 
islands. —  Westviinster  Review. 
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BY  AN  INDOLENT  REVIEWER. 


There  is  a  popular,  but  on  the  whole 
an  erroneous,  notion  that  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  proceeds  of  personal  malice.  The 
severest  criticisms  probably  are  written 
by  conscientious  young  persons  with 
high  literary  ideals  and  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world.  A  late  French 
critic,  M.  D6sire  Nisard,  put  on  record 
his  own  dolorous  experience,  which  no 
doubt  has  been  the  experience  of  many. 
As  a  beginner,  alone  in  the  proverbial 
garret,  he  devoted  to  his  criticisms 
earnest  study  and  a  jealous  regard  for 
the  honor  of  letters.  By  degrees  he 
made  a  name,  became  known,  began  to 
receive  invitations.  The  books  he  had 
criticised  he  had  regarded  simply  as 
books.  To  his  surprise  and  chagrin  he 
met  them  now  in  society  as  angry  and 
unforgiving  men  and  women.  Authors 
he  had  censured  were  constrained  in 
his  presence  ;  their  wives  would  not 
meet  him  at  dinner.  Few  classes  sure¬ 
ly  are  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  on 
grounds  so  impersonal  such  strong 
personal  resentments. 

The  perils  amid  which  the  reviewer 
plies  his  harmless,  if  unnecessary,  trade 
are  vividly  illustrated  by  an  amusing 
story  in  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  Wright 
on  “The  BrontSs  in  Ireland.”  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  sent  an  early  copy  of 


“  Jane  Eyre”  to  her  Irish  uncle  Hugh. 
The  book  was  received  in  the  family 
circle  with  misgiving  ;  the  instinct  of 
the  blood-relation  suggested  that  niece 
Charlotte  had  probably  made  a  fool  of 
herself.  To  know  the  worst  Hugh  , 
Bronte  set  off  to  the  Ballynaskeagh 
Manse  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
David  McKee,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family  and  the  literary  oracle  of  the 
neighborhood.  For  once  the  oracle  was 
neither  dumb  nor  doubtful.  “  Hughey,” 
thus  it  spake,  “  the  book  bears  the 
Bronte  stamp  on  every  sentence  and 
idea,  and  it  is  the  grandest  novel 
that  has  been  produced  in  my  time.” 
Hugh  Bronte  wrung  the  parson’s  hand 
and  departed,  no  longer  despondent 
but  elated.  Charlotte’s  book  was  some¬ 
thing  for  the  relations  to  boast  of,  and 
not  to  be  ashamed  of.  And  boast  they 
did,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  until  no 
doubt  the  name  of  Currer  Bell  became 
the  bugbear  of  the  place.  At  length, 
at  the  zenith  of  her  family  triumph, 
came  the  notorious  article  on  “  Jane 
Eyre”  in  The  Quarterly  Review.  The 
neighbors  naturally  relieved  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  gossip.  So  this  wonderful  niece 
of  Hugh  Bronte  was  after  all,  it  seemed, 
a  “  bad  woman” — that  was  the  popular 
version  at  Ballynaskeagh  of  the  critic’s 
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judgment.  You  conceive  the  wrath  of 
the  relations.  Uncle  Hugh,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  “  Wuthering  Heights”  in 
bis  Brontd  blood,  felt  himself  called  to 
be  the  avenger  of  the  outraged  familv 
honor.  Of  the  solemnities  with  which 
he  prepared  his  blackthorn,  and  there- 
witn  set  forth  on  hie  mission  of  ven¬ 
geance,  you  may  read  a  spirited  account 
in  Dr.  Wright’s  pages.  He  called  at 
llaworth  for  a  blessing  on  his  under¬ 
taking.  Charlotte,  like  a  sensible  girl, 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  and  so  did 
her  father  as  befitted  a  Christian  clergy¬ 
man.  Gentle  sister  Anne,  however, 
blessed  the  Avenger  and  bade  him  good 
speed.  So  up  to  London  he  went,  and 
raged  round  the  metropolis  with  his 
blackthorn  in  quest  of  the  reviewer.  He 
never  succeeded  in  unearthing  him,  and 
had  to  return  to  Ballynaskeagh  with 
a  blackthorn  unbaptized  in  the  enemy’s 
blood.  At  Murray’s  he  saw  more  than 
once  a  personage  said  to  be  the  editor. 
If  it  was  Lockhart,  it  was  probably  the 
man  he  was  in  search  of  ;  but  Hugh 
Bronte,  clutching  his  blackthorn,  would 
deliver  his  private  message  to  none  but 
the  declared  reviewer.  Well-informed 
literary  persons  naturally  were  forward 
with  the  desired  information.  Some 
knew  the  reviewer  to  be  Thackeray, 
others  were  sure  that  it  was  Dickens, 
George  Henry  Lewes,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.  Happily  the  Avenger  mis¬ 
trusted  the  information.  It  would 
have  been  an  unfortunate  exhibition 
of  the  workings  of  anonymity  had  Dick¬ 
ens  or  Thackeray  got  his  crown  cracked 
by  the  frantic  Iri^  relative  of  an  anon¬ 
ymous  novelist  for  the  sins  of  an 
anonymous  reviewer.  The  secret  of 
the  authorship  of  the  review  has  been 
loyally  kept  by  the  house  of  Murray  to 
this  day,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Lady  Eastlake,  then 
Miss  Rigby.  The  current  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  offending  passages  were 
editorial  interpolations,  which  may  be 
recognized  as  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  article.  'This 
theory  was  first  put  forward  some  three 
years  ago  in  The  Daily  News  ;  and  Dr. 
Wright  has  come  independently  to  the 
same  conclusion.  If,  as  would  be 
robable,  the  interpolations  were  Lock- 
art’s,  the  apparition  of  Hugh  Bronte 
and  his  blackthorn  may  have  served 


him  for  a  salutary  reminder  of  the  just 
bounds  of  criticism, 

For  1  am  not  here  to  apologize  for 
this  reviewer.  His  offence  has  stirred 
the  bile  of  the  urbane  Mr.  Birrell,  and 
may  justly  be  left  to  the  torment  of 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  alliterative  damna¬ 
tion.  Nor  indeed  am  1  so  rash  as  to 
hold  a  brief  for  the  reviewer  in  general, 
whose  case  is  of  course  past  pleading. 
Yet  if  the  story  of  Hugh  Bronte  illus¬ 
trates  vividly  the  risks  of  the  reviewer, 
”  Jane  Eyre”  illustrates,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  license  of  the  novelist.  If 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  hurting  folks’ 
feelings,  Charlotte  Bronte  had  herself 
a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  No  reader 
of  “  Jane  Eyre”  is  likely  to  forget  the 
Lowood  Institution  ;  well,  no  sooner 
did  the  novel  reach  Yorkshire  than 
Lowood  was  identified  with  the  Cowan 
Bridge  School  for  the  children  of  the 
clergy,  and  its  founder,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  with  the  real  founder  of 
the  real  school,  the  Rev.  William  Cams 
Wilson.  And  very  pleasant  reading 
the  novel  made  for  this  philanthropic 
clergyman  in  his  old  age  and  years  of 
declining  health.  The  school  for  the 
children  of  the  clergy  had  been  the 
darling  scheme  of  his  life.  He  had 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  extreme 
difficulty  experienced  by  clergymen, 
with  their  limited  incomes,  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
and  had  devised  this  scheme  of  a  school 
to  be  supported  partly  by  subscriptions, 
where  girls  might  receive  a  sound  edu¬ 
cation  for  £14  a  year.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  worked  for  it 
and  watched  over  it  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  self-denial,  to  find  in  the  end 
himself  and  bis  school  represented  in  a 
romance,  read  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  as  something 
akin  to  Squeers  and  his  Dotheboya 
Hall.  That  Mr.  Wilson  was  guilty  of 
any  fault  of  omission  or  commission  in 
the  management  of  the  school,  there 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  and  a  good  deal  to  con¬ 
tradict.  Mr.  Wilson,  though  taking 
upon  him  the  chief  management,  was 
only  one  of  twelve  trustees,  and  none 
of  these  gentlemen  throughout  Mr. 
Wilson’s  twenty-seven  years’  manage¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  received  any  com* 
plaint.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  mis- 
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deeds  of  one  dirty  cook  (whom  he  dis¬ 
missed),  and  of  one  cross  governess, 
Miss  Brontg  herself  had  nothing  to 
allege  ;  and  it  was  admitted  by  all  wit¬ 
nesses  that,  in  an  uphill  work  of  char¬ 
ity,  Mr.  Wilson’s  management  was  both 
generous  and  watchful.  The  intensity 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  bitterness  it  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  ;  her  sister 
Maria  died  at  the  school,  and  to  watch 
a  dying  sister  sickening  over  unpalat¬ 
able  food  or  subjected  to  the  nagging 
of  a  governess,  is  a  cruel  experience  for 
a  child  of  eight  or  nine.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it  bit  into  her  intensely  personal 
and  brooding  imagination  ;  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  philan¬ 
thropic  clergyman  was  punished  for 
having  entertained  unawares  that  dan¬ 
gerous  angel,  a  future  novelist.  Miss 
Brontg  told  Mrs.  Gaskell  more  than 
once  that  she  would  not  have  written 
what  she  did  of  Lowood  in  “Jane 
Eyre’’  if  she  had  thought  the  place 
would  have  been  so  immediately  identi¬ 
fied  with  Cowan  Bridge.  She  added 
that  she  had  not  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  to  state  every 
particular  with  the  impartiality  that 
might  be  required  in  a  court  of  justice, 
nor  to  seek  out  motives  and  make  al¬ 
lowances  for  human  failings,  as  she 
might  have  done  if  dispassionately 
analyzing  the  conduct  of  those  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Here  precisely  lies  the  danger  of 
this  license  of  the  novelist.  It  is  this 
absolute  irresponsibility  of  the  ro¬ 
mancer,  this  privilege  of  selecting  the 
facts  and  imputing  ^e  motives,  which, 
added  to  the  artistic  gift  for  deepening 
the  shadows  and  heightening  the  effect, 
makes  the  novel  so  far-reaching  and  so 
irresistible  a  libel. 

One  would  perhaps  attach  more 
weight  to  Miss  Bronte’s  expression  of 
regret  for  the  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  if  she  had  shown  herself  more 
scrupulous  in  her  handling  of  living 
people  in  her  subsequent  novels.  But 
what  is  one  to  say  of  the  treatment  of 
the  curates  in  “  Shirley,”  or  of  Ma¬ 
dame  H6ger  in  “  Villette”  ?  Curates, 
like  many  other  amiable  and  useful 
servants  of  the  community,  have  long 
dwelt  in  the  coM  shadow  of  romance  ; 
and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  romancer 
was  doubled  with  the  rector’s  daughter, 
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these  unfortunate  young  men  naturally 
stood  scant  chance  of  humane  treat¬ 
ment.  Yet  when  Miss  Bronte  was  not 
sharpening  her  pen  for  a  biting  por- 
trait,  she  had  eyes  for  merits  outweigh¬ 
ing  manners  even  in  a  curate  of  Ha¬ 
worth.  The  militant  Puseyism  of 
these  curates  had  provoked,  you  may 
remember,  a  quarrel  in  the  parish  over 
Church  rates.  The  undaunted  Pusey- 
ites  defied  the  schismatics  to  come  to 
church  to  hear  them  preach.  The 
challenge,  oddly  enough,  was  accept¬ 
ed  ;  the  chapels  were  closed,  and  “a 
keener,  cleverer,  bolder,  and  more 
heart-stirring  harangue’’  than  that 
which  one  of  these  Anglican  cham¬ 
pions  delivered  from  Haworth  pulpit 
that  Sunday  evening.  Miss  Bronte  had 
never  heard..  “  He  did  not  rant,”  she 
wrote  to  a  friend,  “  he  did  not  cant,  he 
did  not  whine,  he  did  not  sniggle  ;  he 
just  gut  up  and  spoke  with  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  a  man  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  what  he  was  saying,  who  has  no  fear 
of  his  enemies  and  no  dread  of  conse¬ 
quences.”  Nevertheless  their  heroism 
in  the  pulpit  availed  the  curates  noth¬ 
ing  when  their  characters  were  required 
by  the  novelist  for  “  copy.” 

A  review  of  “  Shirley”  appeared  in 
Hie  Times  when  Miss  Bronte  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  London  with  her  publishers.  It 
was  severe,  and  the  paper  was  hidden 
lest  it  should  spoil  the  day’s  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Miss  Bronte  guessed  the  truth 
and  persisted  in  her  request  to  be  shown 
the  criticism.  She  tried  to  hide  her 
face  between  the  large  sheets,  but  her 
companion  could  not  help  becoming 
aware  of  tears  stealing  down  the  face 
and  dropping  on  her  lap.  I  suppose 
nobody  who  has  read  the  incident  would 
like  to  have  been  the  reviewer  ;  yet  the 
reviewer  at  least  was  severe  only  on 
what  had  deliberately  challenged  a  pub¬ 
lic  judgment.  The  novelist,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  deliberately  pilloried 
the  failings  of  private  i)er8ons,  which 
were  not  public  property  at  all,  and  had 
exposed  them  to  the  derision  of  their 
friends  and  the  world.  When  one  re¬ 
members  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  half  ludicrous, 
half  pathetic  account  of  Miss  Bronte’s 
own  behavior  as  a  lioness  at  Thackeray’s 
party,  one  is  tempted,  quite  apart  from 
considerations  of  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  to  question  her  right  to  be 
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satirical  in  the  matter  of  manners  even  an  anreole,  nobody  is  aggrieved  ;  the 
at  the  expense  of  her  father’s  curates,  trouble  begins  when  the  portrait  is 
She  was  quite  aware  how  badly  she  had  unamiable  as  well  as  recognizable, 
treated  them.  “  Even  the  curates,  The  aunt  of  George  Eliot,  who  was  the 
poor  fellows,”  she  wrote,  “  show  no  re-  original  of  Dinah  Slorris,  had  no  ground 
sentment ;  each  characteristically  finds  of  complaint,  and  Caleb  Garth  might 
solace  for  his  own  wounds  in  crowing  be  accepted  by  the  novelist’s  father 
over  his  brethren.”  Not  a  hint  of  re-  with  tolerable  equanimity  ;  but  it  will 
morse  or  repentance,  I  am  afraid  ;  on  be  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  how- 
the  contrary,  when  these  good  fellows  ever  disagreeable  a  young  gentleman 
took  it  laughing  instead  of  crying,  she  Master  Isaac  Evans  may  have  been,  his 
is  in  her  superior  way  quite  scornful  sister  was  more  than  even  with  him 
of  their  insensibility.  Because  ”  Mr.  when  she  presented  him  to  the  world 
Donne”  forgave  her,  she  wrote  :  “  Some  as  Tom  Tulliver.  Where  novels  are 
people’s  natures  are  veritable  enigmas  :  autobiographical  (and  probably  half  the 
I  quite  expected  to  have  had  one  good  novels  written  are  more  or  less  auto- 
scene  at  least  with  him  ;  but  as  yet  biographical)  there  is  necessarily  with 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred.”  the  self-portraiture  some  portraiture  of 
Does  not  after  all  the  impersonal  and  relations  and  friends.  In  ‘‘  David  Cop- 
responsible  reviewer  compare  favorably  perfield,”  which  is  frankly  autobio- 
with  the  personal  and  irresponsible  graphical,  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
novelist?  The  writer  in  The  Quarterly  of  the  minute  German  critic,  that  even 
Review  did  not  know  the  anonymous  ‘‘die  Schwester  von  Mealy  Potatoes, 
author  of  ‘‘  Jane  Eyre”  from  the  man  who  did  imps  in  the  pantomime,  ist 
in  the  moon.  If  Lockhart  interpolated  ebenfalls  historisch.”  To  the  self-por- 
the  offending  observations,  he  did  so  at  traiture  in  “  Pendennis”  Thackeray 
least  merely  in  mistaken  loyalty  to  the  pleaded  guilty Jiy  sketching  hisownfea- 
traditions  of  the  Review  and  from  an  tures  in  an  illustration  of  his  not  too 


honest  dislike  of  revolutionary  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
After  all,  apart  from  one  unwarrant¬ 
able  personal  insinuation,  he  only  said 
publicly  and  curtly  what  Harriet  Mar- 
tiueau  said  privately  and  with  manage¬ 
ment  when  Charlotte  Bronte  adjured 
her  as  a  friend  to  speak  frankly.  We 
now  know  that  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
the  most  old-maidenly  of  Revolting 
Women  ;  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
a. generation  privileged  to  peruse  the 
productions  of  the  Pioneer  Club,  our 
parents  and  grandparents  did  actually 
consider  Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe 
indelicate. 


heroic  hero.  It  was  Thackeray’s  usage 
of  his  friends,  as  subjects  for  both  pen 
and  pencil,  which  led  Edmund  Yates 
to  consider  himself  justified  in  making 
Thackeray  himself  the  subject  of  an 
early  essay  in  personal  journalism. 
The  story  is  familiar,  and  has  so  re¬ 
cently  been  recalled  to  the  public  recol¬ 
lection,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it  here,  pertinent  as  it  is  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  Thackeray  resented 
Yates’s  ‘‘  pen-and-ink  portrait,”  the^ 
latter’s  impulse  was  to  retort  with  a  tu' 
uoque  ;  but  his  purpose  was  overruled 
y  Charles  Dickens,  whose  advice  he 
asked  and  followed. 


Of  course  a  certain  usage  of  their 
friends  by  novelists  is  legitimate  in  fic¬ 
tion  and  indeed  inevitable.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  borrowed  from  his  father  for  old 
Fairford,  and  for  the  young  one  from 
William  Clerk,  and  he  made  use  of 
lisidlaw  more  than  once  ;  but  Scott  was 
a  great  gentleman  as  well  as  a  great 
writer  ;  his  unerring  tact  and  kindly 
heart  kept  him  always  on  the  safe  side 
and  void  of  all  offence.  Charlotte 
Bronte  drew  her  heroine  Shirley  from 
her  sister  Emily  whom  she  idolized. 
So  long  indeed  as  the  painter  but  adds 


If  indeed  Dickens  had  consented  to 
be  accessory  to  Yates’s  retort,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  curious,  con¬ 
sidering  his  own  license  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  line.  Probably  the  most  famous 
case  in  the  record  is  the  case  of  Harold 
Skimpole  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Nor  was 
that  by  any  means  Dickens’s  first 
offence.  I  pass  over  the  unfortunate 
Yorkshire  schoolmasters  who  were 
ruined  or  made  wretched  by  Dickens’s 
delineations  of  Squeers  and  Dotheboys’ 
Hall,  because  no  doubt  where  a  guilty 
class  has  to  be  exposed  the  innocent 
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mnst  sometimes  suffer.  But  take  the 
case  of  Fang  in  “  Oliver  Twist,”  and 
read  this  letter  which  the  novelist  wrote 
to  a  Mr.  Haines  who  at  that  time  super¬ 
intended  the  police-reports  for  the 
Press  :  “  In  mj  next  number  of  ‘  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist,’  ”  wrote  Dickens,  “  I  must 
have  a  magistrate  ;  and  casting  about 
for  a  magistrate  whose  harshness  and 
insolence  would  render  him  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  shovfn  up,  I  have,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  cons^uence,  stumbled  upon  Mr. 
Laing  of  Hatton  Garden  celebrity.  I 
know  the  man’s  character  perfectly 
well ;  but  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
describe  his  personal  appearance  also, 
1  ought  to  have  seen  him,  which  (for¬ 
tunately  or  unfortunately  as  the  case 
may  be),  I  have  never  done.  In  this 
dilemma  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  might  under  your  auspices  be  smug¬ 
gled  into  the  Hatton  Garden  office  for 
a  few  moments  some  morning.” 

Let  the  police-magistrate  have  been 
what  you  will,  I  call  that  rather  an 
ugly  letter.  Nor  is  it  reassuring  to  be 
told  that  after  the  magistrate  had  been 
“  brought  up”  before  the  novelist,  the 
Home  Secretary  found  it  an  easy  and 
“popular”  step  to  remove  Mr.  Laing 
from  the  Bench.  If  there  is  a  public 
evil,  it  should  be  the  business  of  some 
more  responsible  authority  to  look  to 
it  than  the  popular  novelist.  The  nov¬ 
elist  is  under  too  great  temptations  to 
make  his  characters  dramatic  and  tell¬ 
ing.  Dickens  confessed  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  when  he  had  no  excuse  of  public 
zeal  to  offer.  After  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  “  David  Copperfield”  had 
'appeared  in  the  serial  form,  Dickens  re¬ 
ceived  by  post  a  piteous  protest  from 
the  poor  little  Miss  Mowcher  of  real 
life.  The  novelist  had  to  confess  he 
had  enjoyed  the  fun  of  copying  closely 
peculiarities  of  figure  and  face  amount¬ 
ing  to  physical  deformity  of  a  grotesque 
little  oddity  among  his  acquaintance. 
He  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  it  was 
crnel  fun  for  the  victim.  When  her 
cry  reached  him  he  was  shocked,  and 
made  some  amends  for  the  pain  he  had 
inflicted.  But  the  most  notorious  case, 
as  1  have  said,  was  Skimpole.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  cruelly  hurt  by  the  carica¬ 
ture.  Dickens  knew  perfectly  well  he 
was  doing  wrong,  ana  confessed  that 
again  he  had  snccumbed  to  the  novel- 
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ist’s  temptation.  He  said  that  he  often 
grieved  afterward  to  think  he  had 
yielded  to  the  inducement  of  making 
the  character  speak  like  an  old  friend, 
for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  find 
a  delightful  manner  reproducing  itself 
under  his  hand.  Leigh  Hunt  himself 
did  not  at  first  recognize  the  portrait, 
and  very  much  enjoyed  the  picture; 
but  when  good-natured  friends  ex¬ 
plained  things,  as  good-natured  friends 
do,  he  suffered  keenly.  Dickens  was 
his  good  friend,  who  had  done  this 
thing.  In  vain  Dickens  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  nim  :  “  Separate,”  he  said  to  him, 

“  in  your  own  mind,  what  you  see  of 
yourself  in  Skimpole,  from  what  other 
people  tell  you  they  see.”  Cold  com¬ 
fort  this  !  Hunt’s  grievance  was  that 
the  public  did,  .and  posterity  would, 
take  Skimpole’s  character  for  his  own, 
trait  for  trait  “  Every  one  in  writ¬ 
ing,”  Dickens  went  on  to  plead,  ”  must 
speak  from  points  of  his  experience, 
and  so  I  of  mine  with  you  ;  but  when 
I  felt  it  was  going  too  close,  I  stopped 
myself,  and  the  most  blotted  parts  of 
my  manuscript  are  those  in  which  I 
have  been  striving  hard  to  make  the 
impression  I  was  writing  from  rtnlike 
you.”  Here  surely  is  even  more  con¬ 
fession  than  defence.  Of  course  what 
Dickens  says  is  perfectly  true.  He 
was  but  doing  what  all  the  novelists 
have  done  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the 
great  novelists  is  unanimous,  that 
genius  never  merely  copies  from  life, 
but  always  idealizes  and  combines. 

What  Dickens  said,  Charlotte  Bronte 
said  likewise.  “  You  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  any  of  the  characters  in  ‘  Shirley  ’ 
intended  as  literal  portraits.  It  would 
not  suit  the  rules  of  art  nor  of  my  own 
feelings  to  write  in  that  style.  We 
only  suffer  reality  to  suggest,  never  to 
dictate  ”  And  as  it  was  back  to  the 
days  of  Fielding,  so  we  are  told  is  it 
down  to  the  days  of  “  Dodo.”  Even 
the  misguided  manufacturer  of  romans 
h  clef  trims  and  twists.  M.  Daudet  as¬ 
sured  Gambetta  that  had  he  really 
meant  Numa  Ronrnestan  for  him,  he 
would  have  made  him  so  like  that  there 
should  have  been  no  possibility  of  mis¬ 
take.  The  mischief  is  that  genius  has 
a  knack  of  making  the  borrowed  traits 
twice  as  natural  as  life,  till  the  average 
man  recognizes  the  likeness  a  mile  off. 
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And  then  the  differences  which  the  an¬ 
ther  emphasizes  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  picture  is  no  portrait  serve  only  to 
aggravate  the  libel.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  criticism  to  discriminate  how  much 
in  Skimpole  is  Leigh  Hunt,  and  how 
much  not ;  but  unfortunately  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  not  critical,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  Dickens  did  his 
friend  a  more  lasting  injury  than  did 
all  his  enemies  from  the  “  lat  Adonis 
of  forty”  downward.  Seeing  that  Micaw- 
ber  was  drawn  from  Dickens’s  own  fa¬ 
ther,  and  Mrs.  Nicklebyfrom  his  moth¬ 
er,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  novelist 
could  not  restrain  himself  to  spare  his 
friends. 

These  libels  of  genius  are  doubly  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  victim.  The  author 
vexes  him  from  a  high  sense  of  literary 
obligation  ;  and  the  victim  is  in  no 
position  to  complain,  for  a  complaint 
serves  only  to  publish  his  shame,  and 
is  taken  for  an  admission  that  the 
dramatic  villain  or  picturesque  fool  of 
the  author’s  imagination  is  a  recog¬ 
nizable  portrait.  If  the  real  Parson 
Adams  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  take 
Fielding’s  portrait  in  bad  part,  a  char¬ 
itable  world  would  certainly  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  was  much  discredit¬ 
able  truth  behind  that  queer  story  of 
his  being  found  in  Mrs.  Slipslop’s  bed¬ 
room.  I  pass  over  the  flagrant  case  of 
Disraeli,  for  indeed  the  calendar  of  the 
novelist’s  offences  in  this  kind  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  I  have  quoted  enough 
examples  for  mv  purpose.  I  have  cited 
familiar  examples,  just  because  they  are 
familiar,  and  because  if  I  attacked  later 
and  lesser  cases  (of  which  there  is  as¬ 
suredly  no  lack)  these  precedents  would 
be  quoted  against  me.  Besides,  famil¬ 
iar  as  these  cases  are,  we  have  for  the 
most  part  heard  the  stories  from  one 
side  only.  Only  the  novelist’s  advo¬ 
cate  has  his  say,  and  the  jury  is  packed 
with  delighted  and  grateful  readers. 
The  reader  is  tempted  to  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient  that  one  little  cripple  should 
wince  and  smart  in  order  that  the  world 
may  crack  its  sides  in  laughter  over 
Dickens’s  caricature.  Well,  we  have 
been  admonished  not  to  blend  our 
pleasure  or  our  pride  with  sorrow  of 
the  meanest  thing  that  feels  ;  and  even 
the  obscurest  victim  of  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  novelist  deserves  some  sympathetic 


consideration.  Not  all  the  brilliant 
things  in  “  Bleak  House”  atone  for  the 
wrong  done  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  the 
world,  to  speak  frankly,  could  have  got 
along  a  good  deal  better  without  “  Jane 
Eyre”  and  “  Shirley”  than  without  the 
self-denying  work  of  such  humble  per¬ 
sona  as  were  food  for  Miss  Bronte’s 
genius. 

The  examples  are  old,  but  the  moral 
is  not.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  there  is 
a  notable  tendency  to  personality  in 
the  fiction  of  the  day.  A  smart  young 
writer  gave  us  the  other  day  a  smart 
young  novel  about  a  South  African  pol¬ 
itician  who  emerged  into  the  ken  of 
the  British  public,  offering  in  one 
closed  hand  a  new  empire,  and  asking 
with  the  other  hand  opened  for  three 
millions  sterling  for  his  South  African 
Company.  When  other  details  are 
added,  such  as  personal  negotiations 
with  German  statesmen  and  a  fixed 
choice  of  celibate  lieutenants,  is  it  the 
fault  of  a  guileless  public  if  it  imagines 
that  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Dennison  it 
is  reading  the  secret  of  the  obstinate 
bachelorhood  of  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  Englishman  alive  on  the  globe  ? 
Another  novel  that  I  read  soon  after 
this  one  was  about  a  famous  African 
traveller  and  explorer  who  got  into 
trouble  about  his  treatment  of  the 
Blacks,  married  a  lady  well  known  for 
her  independent  spirit  and  her  sketches 
of  street  Arabs,  and  on  his  marriage 
abandoned  travel  for  politics.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  indicate  a  well-known 
couple  much  more  closely.  Any  toler¬ 
ably  wide  reader  of  current  novels  could 
lei^then  the  list  at  will. 

For  the  present  prevalence  of  the 
fashion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
success  of  Mr.  Benson’s  ”  Dodo”  is 
largely  responsible.  We  all  know  that 
Dodo  was  not  the  lady  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  ;  but  we  all  know  also 
that  everybody  said  that  she  was,  and 
that  this  rumor  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  book.  To  some 
extent  again  the  fashion  is  part  of  a 
general  drift,  and  of  a  growth  of  per¬ 
sonal  curiosity  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
sense  of  respect  due  to  privacy,  which 
is  possibly  a  concession  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment,  ”  ’Tis  right,”  as  Ten¬ 
nyson  sang  with  angry  irony,  “  the 
many-headed  beast  should  know.”  In 
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fiction  another  influence  has  been  the 
not  overwise  talk  about  “  documents” 
and  naturalism”  mimicked  from  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel.  Was  it 
the  solemn  talk  about  “  documents” 
among  the  literary  set  that  met  at  the 
Magny  dinners,  or  was  it  indulgence 
in  native  malice  which  degraded  M. 
Dandet’s  originally  pretty  talent  tb  the 
level  of  the  license  of  Ins  long  list  of 
romans  a  cleff  “  L’lmmortel”  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  point  to  original  sin. 
M.  Zola  himself  has  taken  to  writing 
what  may  be  called  contemporary  his¬ 
torical  novels,  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  old 
historical  romance  and  none  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
commiseration  for  the  real  personages 
who  have  figured  in  them.  Professed 
historians  may  make  mistakes  ;  indeed, 
one  need  feel  no  superstitious  belief  in 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  any  of  them, 
even  those  of  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  scientific  brand.  But  at  least 
the  historian  errs  at  the  risk  of  his 
reputation.  The  novelist  is  quite  irre¬ 
sponsible  (for  nobody  now,  I  suppose, 
takes  very  seriously  the  realism  of  the 
Realist),  and  he  leads  his  uncritical 
public  by  the  nose. 

It  is  not  the  eminent  personages, 
however,  who  are  so  deserving  of  pity 
as  humbler  private  folk.  Public  char¬ 
acters  must  take  their  chance  of  public 
comment ;  and  if  they  are  wronged 
they  have  at  all  events  a  hope  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  Or  when  literary  persons 
prey  on  each  other,  when  for  example 


George  Sand  (that  emancimatress  of 
men,  as  Heine  called  her)  told  tales  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  in  “  Elle  et  Lui,” 
and  Paul  de  Musset  told  tales  of  her  iu 
”  Lui  et  Elle,”  the  honest  Philistine 
may  feel  it  is  small  concern  of  his. 
But  the  ordinary  private  person  who 
finds  himself  caricatured  or  traduced, 
has  no  such  compensation  and  no  such 
means  of  retaliation  or  self-defence. 
And  his  risk  is  increasing  as  the  mob 
of  novelists  multiplies.  When  every 
second  woman  and  every  third  man  one 
meets  is  a  writer  of  novels,  it  is  time 
that  the  remnant  of  us  copyrighted  our 
characters,  and  took  measures  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  from  unauthorized  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  may  happen  to  any  man 
nowadays  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  find  himself  infamous.  The  young 
lady  next  door  will  copy  his  costume 
and  mimic  his  manners,  and  then  out 
of  her  own  virgin  imagination  impute 
to  him  a  “  past,”  which  throws  no  very 
pleasant  light  on  the  virgin  imagina¬ 
tion.  Our  young  novelists  have  so 
comfortable  a  conviction  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  “  creations,”  that  one  may  per¬ 
haps  venture  to  hint  that  the  boon  of 
their  psychology  is  no  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  trespasses,  without 
any  risk  of  being  classed  for  blood- 
guiltiness  with  the  critic  who  killed 
Keats.  And,  in  truth,  so  far  as  litera¬ 
ture  is  concerned,  few  of  our  novelists 
are  indispensable,  even  the  youngest  of 
them. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  GREATER  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  PRESTWICH. 


It  is  instructive  to  look  back  and 
note  the  changes  of  opinion  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  half-century 
respecting  the  age  of  Man  on  the  earth, 
whether  among  geologists  or  archaeolo¬ 
gists.  With  the  latter  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned.  The  former  I  have  followed 
from  the  beginning.  So  late  as  1858 
the  belief  in  the  recent  origin  of  man 
remained  unshaken,  and  for  this  geol¬ 


ogists  themselves  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible.* 


*  As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  recorded 
that  so  late  as  1853,  only  six  years  before  the 
general  conversion,  a  distingnished  geologist 
contended  in  an  ingenious  argument  that  Man 
was  of  recent  origin,  and  that  it  was  not  on 
the  evidence  of  snch  intermixtures  of  human 
bones  with  those  of  the  extinct  animals,  as 
reported  in  the  oaves  of  England  and  Belgium, 
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It  was  only  in  1847  that  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  declined  to  publish  a  paper 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  show¬ 
ing  that  man  co  existed  with  the  extinct 
Quaternary  mammalia,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  be  older  than  the  age  hitherto  as¬ 
signed,  of  about  six  thousand  years. 
Nevertheless  it  had  not  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  a  few  independent  observers  that 
there  were  facts  which,  if  admitted — 
and  sufficient  proofs  were  shortly  forth¬ 
coming  of  their  truth — must  have  led 
to  a  modihcation  of  the  prevailing  be¬ 
lief.  The  Rev.  J.  MacEnery,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  living  at  Torquay  in 
1835-30,  exhumed  from  the  celebrated 
bone-cave  known  as  Kent’s  Cavern  flint 
tools  evidently  worked  by  man,  in  defi¬ 
nite  association  with  the  remains  of  the 
Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  and  other  ex¬ 
tinct  animals,  at  a  depth  of  several  feet 
beneath  the  surface  and  in  undisturbed 
ground.  This  discovery  was  noticed 
by  so  excellent  a  geologist  as  the  late 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  and  confirmed  a 
few  years  later  by  a  local  committee, 
but  the  facts  still  failed  to  obtain  recog¬ 
nition. 

Here  the  subject  rested  for  some 
years.  There  was  a  reluctance  to  look 
the  question  in  the  face.  The  fact  was 
rejected  as  impossible  ;  but  no  special 
inquiry  was  made.  In  the  meantime  a 
French  gentleman — not  a  geologist  but 
an  experienced  archajologist — residing 
at  Abbeville,  and  acting  on  theologic^ 
rather  than  on  geological  grounds,  as 
well  as  in  belief  of  the  Diluvial  theory 
current  among  the  earlier  geologists, 
which  attributed  all  the  superficial  de¬ 
posits  of  sand  and  gravel  to  the  effects 
of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that,  if  such  were  the 
case,  the  remains  of  antediluvian  Man 
ought  to  he  found  in  those  deposits. 
He  accordingly  set  himself  to  search. 
It  was  well  known  that  remains  of  the 
mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  hyena, 
reindeer,  etc.,  had  been  found  in  beds 
of  Quaternary  age  near  Abbeville  and 
other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
There  he  therefore  commenced,  nor 
was  he  long  without  hie  reward.  True 
he  found  no  remains  of  the  human 


that  we  ought  to  admit  readily  either  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  or  the  recent  date 
of  certain  lost  species  of  quadrupeds. 


skeleton,  as  he  expected  ;  but  he  found 
flints  fashioned  into  shapes  which  his 
acquaintance  with  the  flint  implements 
and  weapons  of  the  Stone  or  Neolithic 
period  led  him  to  conclude  were  the 
work  of  human  hands.  There  was  no 
exact  identity  of  forms,  yet  a  general 
resemblance  so  close  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  makers  of  the  two  sets  of  irn- 
lemeuts  had  the  same  objects  in  view, 
oth  sets  being  alike  fitted  for  defence, 
offence,  and  various  domestic  purposes. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  fixed  points 
of  difference,  such  as  that  the  Stone 
period  implements  were  mostly  ground 
and  polished,  while  the  Drift  imple¬ 
ments  were  rough  and  unpolished ; 
and,  though  clearly  made  to  serve  sim¬ 
ilar  purposes,  there  was  a  certain  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  patterns. 

The  absence  of  human  bones  pre¬ 
sents,  however,  no  difficulty.  In  the 
first  place,  while  wild  animals  lived  in 
vast  numbers  during  the  Quaternary 
period  early  Man  existed  but  in  small 
communities  ;  secondly,  his  bones,  if 
exposed,  would  speedily  decay  ;  or  be 
removed,  if  underground,  by  the  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  surface  waters,  unless 
placed  under  favorable  conditions  for 
their  preservation,  such  as  if  covered 
with  a  bed  of  clay,  or  when  they  were 
imbedded  in  the  argillaceous  deposits 
of  bone  caves.  So  great  is  this  prop¬ 
erty  of  infiltrating  waters  that  there 
exist  beds  of  gravel,  originally  consist¬ 
ing  of  insoluble  siliceous  elements 
mixed  with  pebbles  of  chalk  and  oolite, 
in  which  the  latter  two  calcareous  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  completely  dissolved 
out,  like  so  many  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
the  indestructible  siliceous  pebbles 
alone  are  now  left.  Man  also  could 
avoid  many  dangers  to  life  to  which 
animals  were  exposed. 

The  statements  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  which  were  certainly  not  free 
from  the  introduction  of  some  ques¬ 
tionable  facts  and  figures,  were  treated 
with  neglect,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
late  Dr.  Falconer,  whose  Indian  ex¬ 
perience  had  led  him  to  believe  in  the 
antiquity  of  man,  visited  Abbeville  in 
1858,  and  urged  the  writer — who  had 
already  satisfied  himself  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  discoveries  in  Belgium  and  Devon¬ 
shire  constituted  a  strong  jtinma  facie 
case  in  its  favor,  and  had,  on  the  first 
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report  of  M.  de  Perthes’s  discovery, 
beeu  intending  to  look  into  the  geologi¬ 
cal  evidence — that  the  investigation  was 
undertaken.  In  April,  1859,  I  was 
able  to  corroborate  the  accuracy  of  M. 
de  Perthes’s  discovery,*  and  witnessed 
the  finding  of  two  undoubted  worked 
flints  in  a  mass  of  shelly  shingle  with 
mammalian  remains,  at  a  depth  of 
about  twenty  feet,  in  a  pit  at  Menche- 
court,  near  Abbeville,  and  subsequently 
of  one  at  Amiens  in  a  bed  of  high-level 

f ravel  with  fluviatile  shells.  Sir  John 
)vans  showed  likewise  that  long  pre¬ 
viously  similar  implements  had  been 
found  under  the  same  conditions  at 
Hozne,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane,  London,  but  bad  been  passed 
unobserved  by  geologists,  f 

This  satisfied  men  of  science  that 
Palseolithic  man  existed  in  post-Olacial 
times,  and  that  the  chronology  of  the 
human  race  would  have  -to  be  widely 
extended. 

Shortly  afterward  similar  Palaiolithic 
flint  implements,  in  association  with 
similar  mammalian  remains,  were  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Salisbury,  of  Bedford, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of  England. 
They  were  likewise  discovered  in  many 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  they  were  found  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Egypt ; 
likewise  eastward  in  Syria,  Arabia,  in 
the  Indian  peninsula,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  meantime  my  report,  and 
those  of  some  geological  friends  whom 
I  had  invited  to  accompany  me,  had 
led  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  visit  the  Somme 
valley,  and  to  announce  the  discovery 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Aberdeen  in  September,  1859, 
and  afterward  to  publish  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  bis  popular 
Antiquity  of  Man  in  1863. 

We  ne^  not  pursue  this  stage  of  the 
subject  further  :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  discovery,  so  long  rejectea  and 
then  looked  npon  with  doubt,  speedily 
became  an  accepted  fact,  and  the  an¬ 
tiquity'  of  Man  enrolled  among  the 
gams  of  science. 


*  Trana.  Boyal  Society  for  May,  1859. 
f  Tratu.  Society  of  Aikiquariea  tor  1859,  vol. 
xxxviii. 
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Here  the  question  rested  for  a  time. 
But  were  we  to  stop  there  ?  Was  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  relics 
met  with  in  the  valley  drifts  were  the 
work  of  the  earliest  race  of  men  ?  The 
workmanship  on  some  specimeus  of  the 
palaeolithic  implements  was  not  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  neolithic 
times  ;  and  what  was  known  of  the 
human  frame  indicated  but  slight,  if 
any,  inferiority  in  its  physical  struc¬ 
ture  to  that  of  modern  man.  All  led 
one  to  suppose  that  ruder  ancestors 
preceded  Palaeolithic  man. 

Isolated  specimens  were  discovered 
in  this  country  from  time  to  time  in 
positions  which  suggested  a  greater  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
palaeolithic  discoveries,  they  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  which  many  of 
them  deserved.  It  was  the  same  on 
the  Continent,  where,  however,  certain 
of  our  colleagues  would  carryback  man 
to  Miocene  times  ;  but  many  of  these 
cases  have  either  proved  illusive  or  else 
want  confirmation.  A  recent  discov¬ 
ery  in  Burmah  also  associates  man  with 
Miocene  strata  :  this  again  wants  con¬ 
firmation. 

My  object  at  present  is,  however, 
with  a  more  remarkable  case  at  onr 
own  doors,  a  case  which  relates  not  to 
isolated  specimens,  but  in  which  the 
finds,  numbered  at  first  by  hundreds, 
now  count  by  thousands  of  specimens,* 
and  which  would  carry  back  man  to 
early  Glacial  if  nottopre-Glacial  times, 
and  thus  give  him  the  “  greater  an¬ 
tiquity”  surmised  as  probable  on  other 
grounds. 

For  the  discovery  of  this  new  loca¬ 
tion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  natu¬ 
ralist  trading  in  the  picturesque- village 
of  Ightham,  in  Kent.  The  small 
stream  of  the  Shode  passes  through 
the  village,  and  flows  into  the  Medway 
at  a  short  distance  east  of  Tunbridge. 
In  both  the  high  and  low-level  gravels 
which  flank  the  valley  Mr.  Harrison, 


*  In  Mr.  Harrison’s  oolleotion  alone  there 
are  now  3^9  plateau  specimens.  It  mnst  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  flint  implements  are 
indestructible,  and  that  their  numbers  may 
represent  the  work  of  many  snooessive  genera¬ 
tions.  The  total  number  found  up  to  the 
present  time  by  the  several  ooUeotors  cannot 
be  far  short  of  5000.  . 
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prompted  by  the  discoveries  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Somme,  fonnd  flint  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  ordinary  Amiens  and 
Abbeville  palmolithic  types.  These  I 
have  already  described.*  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  our  business  now 
is  with  older  ground. 

At  a  short  distance  north  of  Ightham 
rises  the  escarpment  of  the  North 
Downs,  there  from  600  to  700  feet 
high,  and  forming  part  of  the  elevated 
chalk  plateau  which  slopes  gently 
northward  toward  the  Thames.  There 
Mr.  Harrison  set  to  work.  No  more 
unpromising  ground  could  have  been 
chosen  for  further  search.  There  are 
no  streams,  and  no  valley-drift  beds. 
But  the  habit  of  search  prevailed  ;  Mr. 
Harrison  persevered,  and  soon  became 
aware  that  in  the  Southern  Drift  thin¬ 
ly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 

C'  ^.eau  there  were  some  flints  which 
the  appearance  of  having  been 
chipped  and  worked  by  human  hands. 
They  were,  however,  so  rude,  and  so 
little  removed  from  natural  fragments 
of  flint,  that  when  a  collection  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  specimens  was  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
they  were  by  many  treated  with  deri¬ 
sion.  In  my  opinion,  however,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  artificial  char¬ 
acter  or  of  the  greater  age  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  specimens ;  but  at  that 
time  very  few  shared  in  this  belief. 

The  scepticism  arose  from  two  causes 
— firstly,  with  respect  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  implements,  which  led  to  the 
denial  of  artificial  work  ;  secondly,  to 
the  absence  of  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  with  regard  to  their  geological 
age.  We  will  deal  with  the  last  dififi- 
cnlty  first.  It  is  a  difficulty  that  arises 
from  the  absence  of  any  bens  of  known 
Glacial  age  associated  with  the  plateau 
drift.  Nor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crag  beds  (Dicstian)  of  Lennam,  which 
underlie  the  plateau  drift,  are  there 
any  beds  of  pre-Glacial  age  present. 
The  absence  of  any  organic  remains 
constitutes  another  difficulty.  None 
exist.  But  are  we  therefore  to  retire 
discomfited  and  abandon  the  inquiry  ? 
It  has  been  long  known  to  geologists 
that  the  Glacial  deposits  of  Hertford¬ 
shire  and  Essex  do  not  extend  to  the 

•  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  iSoc.  tor  May,  1891. 


south  of  the  Thames.  Why,  then,  ex¬ 
pect  them  in  Kent  ?  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  take  the  case  as  it  stands, 
and  if  we  cannot  enter  by  the  front 
door  let  us  see  whether  a  side  entrance 
cannot  be  found.  Has  it  been  sought 
for?  Perhaps  it  has  been  felt  that  it 
is  easier  to  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  than  to  scale  it. 

There  is  really  a  perfectly  practicable 
side  door  open  to  us  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  drift  beds,  and 
in  the  extent  of  denudation  or  valley 
erosion  that  took  place  between  the  de¬ 
position  of  the  several  drift  deposits— 
a  work  of  demolition  which  marks  time 
as  effectually  as  does  that  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

It  was  evident,  for  various  reasons, 
that  if  the  implements  were  the  work 
of  man  they  must  have  belonged  to  a 
much  older  race  than  man  of  the  val¬ 
ley  drifts.  How  was  this  to.be  proved  ? 
I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question 
as  briefly  and  with  as  little  technical 
detail  as  possible.  It  has,  in  the  first 
lace,  to  be  remembered  that  what  I 
ave  to  say  of  the  topography  of  the 
district  has  reference  to  it  at  the  time 
when  the  drift,  associated  with  the  flint 
implements  on  the  summit  of  the  chalk 
plateau,  was  spread  over  its  entire  sur* 
face,  and,  therefore,  before  the  dry 
chalk  valleys  which  now  intersect  it 
were  cut  out  and  formed,  and  when 
also  there  was  higher  ground  to  the 
south,  where  now  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  Weald  form  part  of  the  pleasant 
and  fertile  garden  of  Kent. 

At  present  the  rainfall  on  the  plateau 
sinks  into  the  chalk  and  escapes  by 
underground  channels  into  the  adjacent 
deep  river  valleys.  At  the  remote  pe¬ 
riod  here  alluded  to  these  valleys  did 
not  exist,  and  the  rainfall  escaped  by 
wearing  for  itself  channels  on  the  clay- 
covered  surface  of  the  level  plateau, 
which  was  at  that  time  dominated  by 
higher  ground  to  the  south,  while  the 
whole  line  of  main  drainage  was  to  the 
north  in  the  Thames  valley.  Here, 
then,  was  a  high  level  plain  of  chalk 
covered  by  argillaceous  and  drift  beds, 
which  thus  became  furrowed  by  the  es¬ 
caping  rainfall ;  and  as  the  furrows 
gradually  deepened  they  ended  in  the 
formation  of  the  existing  chalk  valleys. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  these 
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valleys  must  be  newer  than  the  hills 
through  which  they  are  cut,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel,  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
mammalia,  together  with  the  flint  im¬ 
plements  of  Palaeolithic  man,  found  in 
these  valleys,  must  also  be  newer  than 
the  drift  scattered  on  the  summit  of 
those  hills.  This  is  a  simple  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  is  one  seemingly  not  yet  mas¬ 
tered  by  some  of  our  geological  friends. 

The  great  valley  of  Holmesdale  and 
the  river  valley  of  the  Medway  (part  of 
this  eroded  series)  form  deep  channels, 
the  one  parallel  with  the  chalk  escarp¬ 
ment  and  the  other  cutting  through 
it ;  and  in  both  of  these  we  find  abun¬ 
dant  traces  of  Palaeolithic  man,  associ¬ 
ated,  where  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  with  the  remains  of  the  mam¬ 
moth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  significance  of  this  fact 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

A  preliminary  objection  was  raised 
against  our  interpretation  of  the  pla¬ 
teau  implements  on  the  score  of  their 
alleged  indefinite  shapes,  and  supposed 
absence  of  recognizable  signs  of  work¬ 
manship  or  design.  This  led  many  to 
reject  them  altogether  as  the  work  of 
man.  But,  rude  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  plateau  implements  are,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  certain  number 
of  them  could  be  resolved  into  distinct 
groups,  and  that  particular  forms  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  constituted  definite  types, 
such  as — 

1.  Scrapers  of  various  shapes.  These 
predominate  ;  but,  unlike  the  scrapers 
of  the  Stone  and  Palaeolithic  periods, 
which  form  each  a  separate  tool  de¬ 
signed  for  the  one  object  alone,  these 
plateau  scrapers,  though  sometimes 
made  for  use  as  one  implement  alone, 
are  most  frequently  combined  on  the 
same  flint  with  otner  forms  of  tools, 
such  as  drills,  trimmers,  and  hammers  ; 
or  else  a  flat  or  chisel-shaped  scraper 
will  have  at  the  other  end  a  circular 
scraper.  Thus  the  one  implement  may 
serve  for  several  purposes.  It  is  a  case 
of  generalized,  preceding  special,  forms. 

2.  Other  scrapers  have  been  formed 
out  of  split  Tertiary  flint-pebbles,  some¬ 
times  split  naturally,  at  other  times 
artificially.  The  edges  are  trimmed 
generally  all  rounds  so  as  to  act  as  a 
rough  scraper,  in  whatsoever  position 
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the  pebble  may  best  be  held.  At  the 
present  day  a  similar  practice  prevails 
among  some  North  American  Indians 
who,  whenever  in  want  of  a  scraper 
select  a  pebble,  which  they  split  and 
then  trim  the  edges.  They  rarely  keep 
the  old  scraper,  fresh  ones  being  so 
easily  obtained.  This  tool  is  called  a 
pashoa,  or  scraper,  and  is  used  by  the 
Shoshone  Indians  to  dress  skins. 

3.  Another  common  pattern  is  a  flat 
roughly  pointed  implement,  of  which 
the  sides  form  scrapers,  while  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  might  serve  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  In  some  of  these  implements 
the  point  is  very  slightly  protuberant, 
and  has  lateral  bow-shaped  scrapers  on 
either  side.  This  is  a  form  peculiar  to 
the  plateau  implements. 

4.  A  fourth  and  peculiar  type  of 
scraper  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  breadth. 
Sometimes  these  are  made  out  of  a  thin 
flat  piece  of  flint ;  at  other  times  they 
are  rounded  and  shaped  like  a  bent 
fore  finger,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
one.  They  may  have  been  used  for 
scraping  bones  or  sticks.  An  iron  tool 
with  a  similar  curve,  termed  a  “  draw- 
shave,”  is  now  used  in  Kent  for  scrap¬ 
ing  hop  poles. 

5.  Other  forms  of  these  rude  imple¬ 
ments  seem  to  have  been  adapted  for 
use  as  drills,  small  hand-picks,  and 
other  objects. 

6.  Flakes,  so  common  in  the  valley 
drifts,  are  rare,  and  only  a  few  show 
the  “  bulb  of  percussion,’^’  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  artificial  fabrication. 
A  sharp  blow  on  any  flint  always  re¬ 
sults  (as  with  the  Suffolk  flint-knapper’s 
work  of  to-d^)  in  a  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nent  bulb.  There  are  geologists  who 
assert  that  they  may  have  been  formed 
naturally — an  assertion  which  might 
be  as  difficult  to  disprove  as  it  would 
be  to  prove.  Flakes  simply  for  cut¬ 
ting  purposes  are  rarely  found,  while 
they  are  common  in  the  valley  drifts 
and  in  neolithic  depdts. 

7.  Besides  these  more  usual  forms, 
implements  of  the  spear  head  type,  so 
characteristic  of  the  high-level  gravels 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens  and  in 
the  Thames  valley,  and  of  the  flat 
ovoid-shaped  implements  common  in 
the  lower  gravels  of  Abbeville,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  met  with.  These  plateau 
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specimens —true  prototypes  of  the  la¬ 
ter  palaeolithic  implements — are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  ruder  and  smaller  than 
the  others  ;  and,  though  a  few  rare, 
finely  worked  specimens  are  sometimes 
met  with,  there  is  rejvson  to  believe 
that,  like  the  neolithic  implements  also 
found  in  the  same  association,  they  are 
of  a  different  and  more  recent  age. 

8.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
the  plateau  specimens  are  shapeless 
fragments  of  flint,  usually  flat,  stained 
brown,  and  merely  chipped  or  roughly 
trimmed  on  the  edges,  just  as  at  the 
present  day  an  Australian  savage  will 
take  pieces  of  bottle  glass  or  telegraph 
insulators  and  chip  them  into  some 
rude  form  adapted  to  his  simple  wants. 
Some  of  these  flints  are  roughly  square, 
others  long  or  pointed  ;  but  all  show 
artificial  chipping  or  trimming  on  the 
edges,  though  whether  so  chipped  by 
design  or  from  use  in  chipping  or  break¬ 
ing  other  flints  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say.  They  are  merely  rude  natural 
flint  fragments  which  happened  to  have 
a  shape  that  seemed  available  for  the 
object  the  searcher  had  in  view,  yet 
having  no  definite  pattern.  Still  the 
work  is  evidently  artificial,  though  to 
an  unpractised  eye  it  may  not  always 
be  easy  to  discern.  It  is,  m  fact,  often 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
natural  flints  and  those  which  have 
been  thus  manipulated.  From  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  also  of  their  having  been 
merely  natural  flints  picked  up  on  the 
surface  their  original  aspect  often  pre¬ 
dominates  over  the  subsequent  work.* 

Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  flints 
have  been  intentionally  modified,  “  for 
we  know  of  no  natural  agency  which 
could  produce  the  signs  of  work  so 
abundantly  shown  upon  them.”  f  Not 
only  is  the  workmanship  of  the  rudest 
character,  but  the  specimens  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  so  much  worn  that  the 
work  IS  commonly  blunted  and  often 
obscured.  Although,  however,  there 
are  hundreds  of  specimens  having  un¬ 
defined  forms,  a  large  majority  even  of 


*  The  various  forms  of  the  plateau  imple¬ 
ments  are  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  An¬ 
thropological  Institute  tor  February,  1892,  and 
rearranged,  with  additions,  in  the  writer’s 
Oollected  Papers  on  Controverted  Questions  in 
Geology. 

t  Letter  of  Oanon  Greenwell  to  the  author. 


these  will  still  be  found  to  have  rela¬ 
tions  more  or  less  distinct  (often  very 
faint)  with  the  several  types  just  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  here 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  simple  and, 
maybe,  nascent  intelligence.  The  work 
is,  in  fact,  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  a  race  of  a  time  so  remote  from 
us,  and  so  remote  even  from  the  paleo¬ 
lithic  race  of  men  ;  for  whereas  at  the 
time  of  the  valley  gravels  this  land  had 
assumed  its  present  main  physiological 
features  of  hill  and  dale,  at  the  time  of 
the  plateau  drift  these  surface  features 
did  not  exist.  We  may  judge  from 
this  how  great  was  the  distance  of  time 
which  separated  the  two  races. 

But,  says  one  critic,  rudeness  of  form 
is  no  test  of  age,  and  leaves  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  these  specimens  are  no  older 
than  other  rude  forms  of  later  ages. 
Who  of  the  advocates  of  the  plateau 
implements  ever  said  that  it  was  ?  I 
know  of  none.  We  particularly  re¬ 
marked  in  1892  that  rudeness  of  form 
alone  was  no  proof  of  antiquity,  and 
that  there  were  plenty  of  very  rude 
specimens  of  the  valley  types.*  We 
would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  rude  implements  not  only  of 
the  valley  gravels,  but  also  of  neolithic 
times,  while  among  the  stone  imple¬ 
ments  of  living  savages  there  are  many 
as  rude  as  those  of  the  plateau  group. 

Each  epoch  had,  however,  its  typi¬ 
cal  forms,  and  these  are  broadly  per¬ 
sistent,  howsoever  rude  the  specimens 
may  be.  In  the  neolithic  period  axe 
and  chisel  shapes  predominate  ;  in  the 
valley  gravels  the  long  pointed  and 
spatula-shaped  implements  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  period  ;  and  in  the  pla¬ 
teau  group  various  forms  for  scraping 
and  hammering  prevail.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  pointed  forms  in  the  plateau 
group,  but  they  have  a  different  cachet 
from  those  of  the  valley  group,  as  these 
again  differ  from  those  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  Stone  period.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  certain  generalized  forms  which 
persist  throughout  all  the  periods, 
though  perhaps  varying  a  little  in  some 
minor  details.  Simple  flakes  likewise, 
more  or  less  worked,  are  found  in  all 
three  periods. 


*  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  Feb- 
rnary,  1892. 
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Another  critic  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  pointed  forms  of  the  Amiens  pat¬ 
tern  occur  on  the  plateau,  and  would 
have  it,  therefore,  that  all  other  forms 
also  belong  to  the  same  race  of  palaeo¬ 
lithic  men.  But  in  the  high  and  low 
level  valley  drifts  types  of  the  same 
character  are  repeated,  notwithstanding 
their  difference  of  age ;  while  closely 
allied  palaeolithic  forms  occur  occasion¬ 
ally  among  neolithic  specimens,  yet  no 
one  would  seriously  contend  that  the 
relative 'age  of  the  two  was  affected  by 
the  circumstance. 


over,  implements  were  formed  in  that 
manner,  they  should  be  found  in  gravel 
beds  of  all  ages  and  origins.  Ko  far 
from  running  water  having  this  con¬ 
structive  power,  the  tendency  of  it  is 
to  wear  off  all  angles,  and  reduce  the 
flint  to  a  more  or  less  rounded  pebble. 

Such  have  been  the  main  adverse 
arguments  urged  against  the  plateau 
implements.*  It  will  be  seen  that  most 
of  them  have  been  directed  against  con¬ 
ditions  assumed  apparently  under  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  facts.  We  cannot, 
however,  pretend  to  deny  that  there 


Others  would  have  it  that  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  found  in  a  peculiar  bed  of 
clay  which  is  of  local  origin,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  a  drift  deposit.  We, 
however,  have  never  found  them  in 
that  particular  flinty  bed  when  undis¬ 
turbed,  though  they  are  met  with  on 
its  disturbed  surface.  The  drift  on 
that  surface  is  certainly  not  of  local 
origin,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  in 
it  of  fragments  of  strata  derived  from 
the  hills  some  miles  distant  to  the 


are  yet  some  unsolved  difficulties,  in 
the  removal  of  which  let  us  hope  that, 
after  more  of  our  critics  have  visited 
the  ground,  we  may  have  their  co¬ 
operation. 

That  there  should  be  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  artificial  character  of 
some  of  the  work  we  are  not  surprised. 
Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that 
design  is  shown  in  the  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  form  we  could  well 
understand  that  there  should  be  some 


south. 

Again,  it  has  been  contended  that 
the  small  valleys  began  their  career  on 
the  plateau  and  finished  as  the  larger 
river  valleys,  and  consequently  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  epoch— for¬ 
getful  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
valley  excavation. 

Some  critics  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  deny  the  workmanship  of  the  flints, 
because,  as  they  contend,  they  show  no 
bulb  of  percussion.  But  how  many  of 
the  valley  specimens  show  such  a  bulb  ? 
Certainly  not  one  in  a  hundred  or  more. 
Where  the  trimming  has  been  done  by 
pressure  or  by  slight  chipping  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  be  any.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  is  futile,  because  the 
fact  is  that  some,  though  very  few, 
specimens  of  the  plateau  implements 
do  show  such  a  bulb. 

It  has  also  been  frequently  asserted 
that  these  implements  are  natural  forms 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  shingle 
on  the  shore  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 
Challenged  to  show  any  such  natural 
specimens,  those  who  have  made  the 
assertion  have  been  unable,  although 
nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  challenge  was  given,  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  single  such  specimen.  If,  more¬ 


scepticism. f  Substituting  “  form”  for 
”  color,”  might  we  not  look  upon  this 
as  a  condition  parallel  with  that  of 
color-blindness?  In  the  one  case  cer¬ 
tain  colors  are  invisible  to  the  patient ; 
in  the  other  certain  marks  fail  to  be 
apparent  to  his  apprehension. 

One  point  of  difference  between  the 
valley  and  the  plateau  forms  is  that 
the  former  are  commonly  large  and 
massive,  and  not  adapted  for  use  in  the 
hand  (although  there  are  marked  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this),  but  would  appear  to 
have  been  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole  or 
stick  for  use  as  weapons  of  offence  or 
defence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pla¬ 
teau  implements  are  mostly  of  small 
size,  and  fitted  for  use  only  in  the 
hand.  This  is  further  to  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  generally  worked 

*  The  reader  will  tind  disoassiona  in  which 
these  rarions  objeotiona  are  advanced  in  the 
Journal  the  Anthropological  Institute  tor  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  the  author’s 
paper  on  the  plateau  implements  ;  and  more 
recently  on  the  occasion  of  Professor  Rupert 
Jones's  address  on  the  same  subject  at  the 
Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
August,  1894,  and  reported  in  Natural  IScience 
tor  October  that  year. 

f  The  same  scepticism  was  shown  by  a  for¬ 
mer  generation  with  respect  to  the  implements 
from  the  valley  drifts. 
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round  all  the  edges,  so  that  they  could 
be  used  in  different  positions  and  on  all 
sides.  This  absence  of  the  large  mas- 
sire  implements  is  a  noticeable  feature. 
Whence  could  this  have  arisen  ?  The 
elephant  {E.  rhinoceros  {R. 

etruscus),  bear  {XJrms  spelceus),  and 
various  formidable  carnivora  had  al¬ 
ready  appeared  on  the  land,  so  that 
weapons  of  defence  would  appear  to 
have  been  as  much  needed  as  in  the 
subsequent  palaeolithic  period.  Was 
it  from  want  of  skill  or  want  of  pow¬ 
er?  Were  those  men  so  devoid  of  in¬ 
telligence  or  so  unable  to  cope  with 
their  feral  enemies  that  they  sought 
shelter  and  refuge  in  the  trees  of  the 
forest  ?  Can  we  venture  on  a  conjec¬ 
ture  that  they  were  in  that  sense  an 
arboreal  race  ? 

These  are  questions  wo  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  answer.  What  little  is  known 
ot  palcBolithic  man  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  he  differed  but  slightly  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  habits  from  the  modern  saV- 
ai^e.  Of  the  structure  of  the  plateau 
man  we  know  nothing.  All  traces  of 
his  frame,  as  also  of  those  of  the  local 
contemporary  mammalia,  which  might 
have  inhabited  the  same  wilds,  have 
disappeared  in  the  long  roll  of  ages. 
How  surely  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  permeable  drift  deposits  we  have  al¬ 
ready  {ante,  p.  618)  pointed  out,  in  the 
instance  where  the  solid  calcareous  con¬ 
tents  of  a  bed  of  gravel  have  been  re¬ 
moved  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
never  existed. 

Of  what  use,  then,  were  the  imple¬ 
ments  ?  They  could  at  least  be  used 
for  hammering,  for  breaking  bones, 
for  scraping  skins,  bones,  and  stic^, 
and  for  chipping  and  trimming  other 
stones  fur  use.  All  this  points  to  a 
very  simple  and  primitive  race  whose 
wants  were  few,  and  who,  perhaps, 
lived  largely  on  fruits  and  roots.  There 
may  have  treen  races  yet  older  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but  in  Britain  none 
older  have  yet  been  met  with.  What 
their  age  may  be,  in  terms  of  our 
chronology,  we  cannot  say.  In  geo¬ 
logical  chronology  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  preceded  or  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  some  part  of  the 
Glacial  period — that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
right  in  supposing  that  the  great  val¬ 
leys  of  Holmesdale  and  the  Medway 
Nxw  SnxM.— Yol.  LZU.,  No.  1. 


were  excavated  by  the  rains  and  ice  of 
that  period — while  a  limit  to  their  an¬ 
tiquity  is  drawn  by  the  superposition 
of  the  plateau  drift  on  the  Lenham 
Crag  of  Pliocene  age. 

Of  the  greater  antiquity,  therefore, 
of  the  plateau  men  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Some  estimate  of  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  that  time  may  be  formed 
by  considering  the  position  and  age  of 
palaeolithic  man.  As  I  observed  on 
a  former  occasion,*  when,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  barriers  which  restricted 
the  age  of  man  to  a  limited  traditional 
chronology  were  overthrown  by  the 
discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
and  in  Brixham  Cave,  the  pent-up  cur¬ 
rent  of  geological  opinion  tended  to  the 
other  extreme  of  assigning  to  man 
(post-Glacial)  an  antiquity  unwarrant¬ 
ed  by  the  facts.  Measured  by  our  own 
limited  experience  of  natural  agencies, 
the  deepening  of  the  valleys,  the  life  of 
the  successive  generations  of  the  Pleis¬ 
tocene  mamm^ia,  and  the  dying  out  or 
extinction  of  a  large  number  of  species 
were  thought  to  demand  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  Consequently  it  was 
at  first  suggested  that  the  Glacial  period 
commenced  possibly  about  a  million 
years  since,  and  that  the  post-Glacial 

feriod  had  lasted  about  200,000  years, 
t  was  felt,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  very  large  proportion  of  exist¬ 
ing  species  of  land  and  marine  animals 
which  lived  during  the  Pleistocene 
period,  and  had  since  undergone  no 
change,  combined  with  the  stationary 
condition  of  man  himself  during  so 
long  an  interval,  presented  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  adopting  such  lengthened 
periods  of  time.  On  neither  side,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  conclusions  based  on  any 
definite  data.  To  the  uniformitarian 
the  assumption  of  limitless  time  was 
an  indispensable  need,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  available  geologi¬ 
cal  scale,  geologists  were  led  to  adopt 
the  astronomical  chronology  of  the 
late  Dr.  Croll,  who,  after  first  suggest¬ 
ing  the  higher  figures,  concluded  that 
the  insetting  of  the  Glacial  period  took 
place  240,000  years  ago,  and  the  end  of 
th^ost-Glacial  period  60,000  years  ago. 

The  extreme  opinions,  which,  in 
reference  to  the  Quaternary  period. 


*  Quart.  Joum.  Otol.  Soc.  for  Aogast,  1887. 
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dealt  with  millions  of  years,  are  now 
probably  held  by  few  ;  but  still  many 
and  possibly  the  majority  of  geologists 
assign  to  the  Glacial  and  post-Glacial 
periods  measures  of  time  which  involve 
for  the  antiquity  of  man  the  vast 
periods  just  mentioned.  Nevertheless 
Dr.  Croll  himself  considered  that  tbe 
modern  doctrine  of  uniformity  had  led 
geologists  to  overestimate  the  length 
of  geological  periods.  In  the  result, 
the  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  still 
left  the  disappearance  of  palaeolithic 
man  at  a  distance  of  80,000  years  from 
our  own  times.  We,  however,  can  find 
no  geological  warrant  for  this  great  in¬ 


terval.  There  is  no  proof  that  neo¬ 
lithic  man  reigned  throughout  so  long 
a  period.  Time  has  been  too  much 
used  to  explain  all  difficulties.  Time, 
it  is  true,  is  illimitable,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  niggardly  in  its  use  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  prodigality,*  or  to  employ  it 
in  support  of  problems  when  other  ex¬ 
planations  fail,  and  time  is  resorted  to 
as  the  deus  ex  machina. 

Of  the  length  of  the  reign  of  palaeo¬ 
lithic  man  no  definite  measure  has  been 
suggested.  We  have  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  endeavored  to  form  some  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate.  It  is  for  those  geolo- 

fists  who  place  his  disappearance  at  a 
istance  of  80,000  years  to  say  what 
additional  term  they  would  require. 
For  our  own  part  we  know  of  no  geo¬ 
logical  evidence  to  support  such  Very 
long  terms.  They  rest  altogether  upon 
Croll’s  hypothesis,  which  entirely  fails 
to  satisfy  the  geological  conditions  of 
the  Tertiary  and  Secondary  forma¬ 
tions  ;  and,  with  the  failure  of  that 
hypothesis,  those  measures  of  time 
must  also  fall.  We  need  not  here  re¬ 
peat  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  appearance  of  palaeo¬ 
lithic  man— that  is  to  say,  the  man  of 


the  Valley  drifts — does  not  extend 
probably  beyond  a  distance  of  about 
20,000  to  30,000  years,  and  his  disap- 
pearance  at  from  about  10,000  to 
12,000  years  from  our  own  times. 

Palaeolithic  man  is  admittedly  post- 
Glacial.  Between  him  and  Plateau 
man,  or,  as  it  has  been  suggested  he 
should  be  termed,  Eolithic  man,  is  the 
wide  gulf  of  the  period  of  extreme  gla- 
cialism,  when  this  land  was  either 
under  ice  and  snow  or  under  an  ice- 
covered  ocean.  According  to  Croll 
this  period  would  appear  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  150,000  vears.  I  have 
ventured  on  an  approximate  estimate 
of  15,000  to  25,000  years,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  data  for  this 
are  still  very  insufficient.  For  us, 
however,  the  important  question  at 
present  is  to  understand  that  anyhow 
the  time  needed  for  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  great  ice  streams  must 
have  been  long  ;  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  the  measure  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  Plateau  and  the  Palaeolithic 
races  of  men.  A  very  considerable 
length  of  time  must  also  have  been 
needed  for  the  evolution  of  the  sym¬ 
metrical  forms  of  the  valley-drift  im¬ 
plements  from  the  rude  plateau  types, 
a  transition  greater  than  that  which 
separates  the  work  of  the  Valley  from 
that  of  the  Stone  period  artificers. 

No  traces  of  older  man  have  been 
met  with  on  our  land  ;  and  though 
elsewhere  instances  have  been  recorded 
they  have  either  proved  mistaken  or 
else  require  confirmation.  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  satisfied  :  which  is,  that  in 
no  other  instance  do  the  phenomena 
exhibit  so  well  as  in  this  part  of  Kent 
the  successive  geological  stages  bearing 
upon  the  human  occupation  of  the 
land,  and  so  clearly  help  to  establish 
the  “  Greater  Antiquity”  of  Early 
'iA.B.n.— Nineteenth  Century. 
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Nowhere  under  the  sun  has  any  na¬ 
tion  accorded  to  its  women  such  absolute 

*  Oar  observationt  apply  only  to  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Quaternary  period. 


freedom,  such  entire  command  of  their 
lives  and  property,  as  have  the  Burmese. 
They  stand  in  every  way  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  equality  with  men,  as  far  as  law,  as 
religion,  and  as  custom  are  concerned. 
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Just  as  no  conquest  has  ever  obliged 
the  Burmese  to  resort  to  feudalism,  so 
it  has  never  caused  the  seclusion  of  the 
women,  nor  been  the  reason  of  one¬ 
sided  laws  of  inheritance.  In.  the  face 
of  the  law  man  and  woman  are  alike. 
Girls  share  equally  with  boys  in  all  in¬ 
heritance,  and  they  inherit  absolutely. 
There  are  no  trustees  between  a  woman 
and  her  property,  and  when  she  mar¬ 
ries  she  retains  it.  Her  husband  has 
nO  control  over  it  at  all,  neither  has  he 
any  iRgal  control  over  her.  From  her 
childhood  up  she  is  free.  Parentage 
has  never  been  another  form  of  slavery 
in  Burma,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere. 
Children  are  not  so  much  ordered  as 
guided  and  cared  for,  and  when  com¬ 
paratively  young  they  are  practically 
given  control  over  their  own  doings. 
Not  without  advice  carefully  and  use¬ 
fully  given,  not  without  every  precau¬ 
tion  against  ill  that  care  can  devise, 
but  there  is  little  command  and  no 
compulsion.  Chivalry,  which  praised 
women  as  gods  and  treated  them  as 
slaves,  never  came  to  Burma.  No  Bur- 
man  lover  sings  his  mistress  as  some¬ 
thing  too  good  for  this  world,  and  then 
treats  her  as  something  infinitely  in¬ 
ferior  to  himself.  Their  religion  has 
never  considered  them  as  the  source  of 
all  evil,  has  never  warned  man  against 
them  as  snares  to  lead  men  to  hell,  and 
no  Pope  has  ever  called  them  the  “  sole 
hope  of  the  Church.”  There  has  been 
no  second-rate  literature  to  give  them 
false  ideals  of  themselves,  of  man,  and 
of  the  world.  They  have  always  been 
held  for  what  they  are,  and  they  have 
had  freedom  to  find  their  own  place  in  a 
very  real  world,  unfettered  by  conven¬ 
tions  and  rules.  They  have  always  had 
fair-play,  both  from  men  and  from 
themselves,  and  thev  have  been  held 
the  best  judges  of  what  will  soil  them. 
No  artificial  ideals  from  long-past  ages 
have  been  held  up  to  them  as  eternal 
copies  :  it  has  been  left  to  their  own 
good  sense  and  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  to  determine  what  is  womanly 
and  what  is  not.  Thus  they  have 
found  what  under  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  life  is  the  best  life  for  them, 
and  as  circumstances  change  so  will 
they.  Of  all  women  in  the  world  none 
are  more  womanly  than  she  is,  none 
possess  in  greater  strength  all  the 


nameless  attraction  of  a  woman.  She 
is  no  Helen,  she  is  no  Aspasia,  least  of 
all  is  she  an  Amazon  :  but  to  those  who 
know  her  she  is  everything  that  is  love¬ 
ly  and  desirable  in  womanhood.  And 
when  I  say  that  Burmese  women  are 
not  beautiful  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  ugly.  Beauty  in  women 
is  a  matter  of  convention.  What  was 
beautiful  two  hundred  years  ago  in 
England  is  not  beautiful  to-day.  So 
new-comers  to  Burma  wonder  at  those 
who  speak  of  charm  in  a  woman  who 
has  a  fair-sized  waist,  a  small  bust,  and 
who  wears  a  loose  jacket.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  there,  and  no  one  who  knows 
them  fails  to  discover  it ;  but  no  one 
can  describe  it.  It  is  the  light  within 
that  shines  through  every  look  and  ges¬ 
ture,  and  illumines  their  whole  life. 
Their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that  of 
the  men,  and  they  have  large  brown 
eyes — those  restful  eyes  that  men  love. 
Their  manners  are  quiet  and  self-re¬ 
strained,  never  self-conscious,  rarely 
coquettish,  and  their  voices  are  soft 
and  sweet. 

They  are  not  so  universally  educated 
to  read  and  write  as  are  the  boys,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  go  to  the  monastery 
schools,  where  all  the  boys  are  taught. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  women 
of  the  class  above  the  peasants  can  read 
and  write,  and  many  of  the  latter  can 
too. 

And  they  have  no  accomplishments. 
They  do  not  play  any  instrument,  they 
are  not  taught  to  sing,  though  many 
sing  ballads  correctly  and  naturally. 
Of  dancing,  of  sketching,  of  the  use  of 
the  globes,  they  know  nothing  at  all. 
But  of  all  household  matters  they  are 
thoroughly  acquainted.  They  can  all 
weave  and  cook  and  sew,  and  some  can 
embroider.  And  they  understand  the 
life  around  them.  Nothing  is  more 
surprising  than  to  find  how  well  even 
the  young  girls  know  the  men  and 
women  that  they  meet,  how  clearly 
their  sweet  eyes  see  the  world  about 
them.  The  opinions  and  thoughts  of 
a  girl  are  always  worth  hearing,  for 
they  are  founded  on  what  she  sees, 
they  are  no  dreams  of  a  night  of  igno¬ 
rance,  they  are  beautiful  as  only  the 
thoughts  that  come  from  knowledge 
can  be. 

Burmese  boys  are.  at  an  early  age 
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formally  admitted  to  Buddhism,  in  a 
ceremony  that  takes  place  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Lent.  They  are  made  in¬ 
mates  of  the  monastery,  perhaps  for 
three  months,  perhaps  for  a  day  only, 
but  they  are  always  admitted'.  But 
with  girls  it  is  not  so. 

Neither  do  they  ever  become  nuns. 
Old  women  sometimes  take  the  vows  ; 
but  it  is  the  last  thing  a  Burmese  girl 
would  ever  think  of.  Probably  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  leisured  class  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  this.  The  amusements 
of  a  girl  are  not  very  many.  There  are 
the  pwls  to  which  she  may  go,  where 
she  will  hear  plays  of  all  kinds,  and 
there  are  boat-races  and  festivals  of 
different  sorts  during  the  dry  weather, 
and  she  will  have  many  friends  to  see 
and  talk  to,  but  of  games  they  have 
none.  In  every  household  the  daugh¬ 
ter  has  her  appointed  work.  In  all 
but  the  richer  merchants’  houses  the 
daughter’s  duty  is  to  bring  the  water 
from  the  well  evening  and  morning. 
It  is  the  gossiping-place  of  the  village, 
this  well,  and  as  the  sun  sets  there 
come  running  down  all  the  girls  of  the 
village.  As  they  fill  their  jars  they 
lean  over  the  curb  and  talk,  and  it  is 
here  that  is  told  the  latest  news,  the 
latest  flirtation,  the  latest  marriage,  the 
little  scandal  of  the  place.  Very  few 
men  come.  Water-carrying  is  not  their 
duty,  and  there  is  a  proper  time  and 
place  for  flirtation.  So  the  girls  have 
the  well  almost  to  themselves.  Almost 
every  girl  will  weave.  In  every  house 
there  will  be  a  loom,  where  the  girls 
weave  their  dresses  and  those  of  their 
arents.  And  very  many  girls  will 
ave  stalls  in  the  bazaar,  but  of  this  I 
will  speak  later.  Other  duties  are  the 
busking  of  the  rice  and  the  making  of 
cheroots.  Of  course  in  the  richer 
households  there  will  be  servants  to  do 
all  this  ;  but  even  in  them  the  daugh¬ 
ter  will  frequently  weave,  either  for 
herself  or  for  her  parents.  Almost 
every  girl  will  do  something,  if  it  be 
only  to  pass  the  time. 

They  do  not  marry  very  young. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  is  the  usual 
age,  but  it  is  often  later.  It  entirely 
depends  on  the  girl  herself.  It  is  in 
her  own  hands,  whom  she  marry  and 
when.  There  is  a  delightful  custom 
all  through  Burma,  an  institution  in 


July, 

fact,  called  “  court! ng-ti me.”  It  is 
from  nine  till  ten  o’clock,  more  espe¬ 
cially  on  moonlight  nights,  those  won¬ 
derful  tropic  nights,  when  the  whole 
world  lies  in  a  silver  dream, — when 
the  little  wandering  airs  that  touch 
your  cheek  like  a  caress  are  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  flowers,  and  your  heart 
comes  into  your  throat  for  the  very 
beauty  of  life.  There  is  in  front  of 
each  house  a  veranda,  perhaps  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  here  the 
girl  will  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  eaves, 
sometimes  with  a  friend,  but  usually 
alone  ;  and  her  suitors  will  come  anti 
stand  by  the  veranda  and  talk  softly, 
in  little  broken  sentences,  as  lo'vers  do. 
There  may  be  many  young  men  come, 
one  by  one  if  they  mean  business,  with 
a  friend  if  the  visit  be  merely  one  of 
courtesy.  And  the  girl  will  receive 
them  all,  and  she  may  give  them 
cheroots  ;  and  if  a  very  favored  suitor 
come,  she  may  even  light  his  cheroot 
for  him,  and  thus  kiss  by  proxy. 

And  is  the  girl  alone  ?  Well,  yes ! 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  she  is 
alone  ;  but  there  is  always  some  one 
within  call  in  the  house,  for  no  one  can 
tell  who  may  come  to  the  veranda,  and 
some  men,  we  know,  are  but  wolves  in 
sheep’s  clothing.  But  the  girl  carries 
on  her  love-making  herself,  and  she  is 
free  to  marry  whom  she  will.  No  one 
will  object,  provided  only  he  be  of  good 
reputation,  and  able,  with  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  she  can  give,  to  maintain  the 
household.  And  if  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  ?  Well,  then  there  is  usually 
an  elopement,  and  a  ten  days’  scandal. 
And  often,  too,  there  is  an  elopement 
for  no  reason  at  all,  save  that  hot  youth 
cannot  abide  the  necessary  delays. 

For  life  is  short,  and  though  to-day  be 
to  us  who  can  tell  for  the  morrow  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  full  moon  there  is  no  night,  only 
a  change  to  silver  light  from  golden. 
And  the  forest  is  full  of  delight.  There 
are  woodcutters’  huts  in  the  ravines 
where  the  water  falls,  soft  beds  of  torn 
bracken  and  fragrant  grasses,  where 
great  trees  make  a  shelter  from  the 
sun.  And  for  food,  that  is  easily  ar¬ 
ranged.  A  basket  of  rice,  with  a  little 
salt  fish  and  spices,  is  easily  hidden  in 
a  favorable  place.  You  only  want  a 
jar  to  cook  it,  and  there  is  enough  for 
two  for  a  week.  Or  it  is  brought  day 
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by  day  by  some  trusted  friend  to  a  place 
previously  agreed  on. 

All  up  and  down  the  forest  there  are 
flowers  for  her  hair,  scarlet  d&k  blos¬ 
soms,  and  pale  orchid  sprays,  and 
jasmine  stars.  And  for  occupation 
through  the  hours  each  has  a  new 
world  to  explore,  full  of  wonderful  un¬ 
dreamt-of  discoveries,  lit  with  new 
lights  and  mysterious  with  roseate 
shadows,  a  world  of  “  beautiful  things 
made  new”  for  those  forest  children. 
So  that  when  the  confidant,  an  aunt, 
maybe,  or  a  sister,  meets  them  by  the 
sacred  fig-tree  on  the  hill  and  tells  that 
all-  difficulties  are  removed,  and  their 
friends  called  together  for  the  marriage 
ceremony,  can  you  wonder  that  it  is 
not  without  regret  that  they  fare  forth 
from  that  enchanted  land  to  ordinary 
life  again  ? 

It  is  not  always  the  man  who  is  the 
proposer  of  the  flight. 

I  had  a  Burmese  servant,  a  boy  who 
may  have  been  twenty,  and  he  had 
been  with  me  about  a  year,  and  was 
beginning  to  bo  really  useful.  He  had 
at  last  grasped  the  idea  that  electro¬ 
plate  should  not  be  cleaned  with  mon¬ 
key  brand  soap,  and  he  could  be  trust¬ 
ed  not  to  put  up  rifle  cartridges  for  use 
with  a  20-bore  gun.  And  he  chose  his 
time  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  headman  of  a  certain  village 
where  I  was  in  camp. 

He  had  good  excuse,  for  she  was  a 
delicious  little  maiden,  with  great  coils 
of  hair,  and  the  voice  of  a  wood-pigeon 
wooing  in  the  forest,  and  she  was  very 
fond  of  him  without  a  doubt.  So  one 
evening  he  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  must  leave  me — that  he  wanted  to 
get  married,  and  could  not  possibly 
delay. 

Then  I  spoke  to  him  with  all  that 
depth  of  wisdom  we  are  so  ready  to  dis¬ 
play  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  that  he  was  much  too 
young,  that  she  was  much  too  young 
also — she  was  not  eighteen— and  that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  them 
to  marry  on.  I  further  pointed  out 
how  ungrateful  he  would  be  to  leave 
me  ;  that  he  had  been  paid  regularly 
for  a  year,  and  that  now,  when  he  was 
at  last  able  to  do  something  besides  de¬ 
stroy  my  property,  he  was  about  to  go 
away. 


The  boy  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say, 
and  agreed  with  it  all,  and  made  the 
most  fervent  and  sincere  promises  to 
be  wise,  and  he  went  away  after  dinner 
to  see  her  and  tell  her,  and  when  1 
awoke  next  morning  my  servants  told 
me  the  boy  had  never  returned. 

Shortly  afterward  the  headman  came 
to  say  that  his  daughter  had  also  dis¬ 
appeared.  They  had  fled,  these  two, 
into  the  forest,  and  for  a  week  we 
heard  nothing.  At  last  one  evening, 
as  I  sat  under  the  great  fig-tree  before 
my  tent,  there  came  to  me  the  mother 
of  the  girl,  and  sat  down  before  me, 
and  said  she  had  something  of  great 
importance  to  impart ;  and  this  was 
that  all  had  been  arranged  between  the 
families,  who  had  found  work  for  the 
boy  whereby  he  could  maintain  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife,  and  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  arranged.  But  the  boy  would 
not  return  as  long  as  I  was  in  camp 
there,  for  he  was  bitterly  ashamed  of 
his  broken  vows,  and  afraid  to  meet 
my  anger.  And  so  the  mother  begged 
me  to  go  away  as  soon  as  I  could,  so 
that  the  young  people  might  return.  I 
explained  that  I  was  not  angry  at  all, 
that  the  boy  could  return  without  any 
fear  of  my  wrath  ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  him  and 
his  wife.  And  at  the  old  lady’s  request 
I  wrote  a  Burmese  note  to  that  effect, 
and  she  went  away  delighted. 

They  must  have  been  in  hiding  close 
by,  for  it  was  early  next  morning  that 
the  boy  came  into  my  tent  alone  and 
very  much  abashed,  and  it  was  some 
little  time  before  he  recovered  himself, 
and  began  to  talk  freely  as  he  would 
before,  for  he  was  greatly  ashamed  of 
himself. 

But,  after  all,  could  he  help  it  ^ 

If  you  can  imagine  the  tropic  night, 
and  the  boy  full  of  high  resolve  pass¬ 
ing  up  the  village  street,  now  half 
asleep,  and  the  girl  with  shining  eyes 
coming  to  him  out  of  the  hibiscus 
shadows,  and  whispering  in  his  ear 
words — words  that  I  need  not  say  ;  if 
you  can  imagine  all  this,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  was  that  I  lost  my  ser¬ 
vant. 

They  both  came  to  see  me  later  on 
in  the  day,  after  the  marriage,  and 
there  was  no  bashfulness  about  either 
of  them  then.  They  came  hand  in 
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hand,  with  the  ^rl’s  father  and  moth¬ 
er,  and  some  friends,  and  she  told  me 
it  was  all  her  fault.  She  could  not 
wait.  “  Perhaps,”  she  said,  with  a 
little  laugh  and  a  side-glance  at  her 
husband — ”  perhaps  if  he  had  gone 
down  with  the  thakin  to  Rangoon,  he 
might  have  fallen  in  love  with  some 
one  there,  and  forgotten  me.  For  I 
know  that  they  are  very  pretty,  those 
Rangoon  ladies,  and  of  better  manners 
than  I,  who  am  but  a  jungle  girl.” 
And  when  I  asked  her  what  it  was  like 
in  the  forest,  she  said  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  all  the  world. 

Sometimes  things  do  not  go  so  well. 
Suicide  for  love  !  we  read  of  it  in  fic¬ 
tion,  do  we  ever  see  it?  Not  in  Eng¬ 
land  I  think,  but  I  have  seen  it  once 
and  again  in  Burma.  I  have  held  an 
inquest  over  the  fair  innocent  body  of 
a  girl  not  seventeen,  who  drowned  her¬ 
self  for  love.  Only  that.  He  never 
had  cared  for  her,  he  never  would,  for 
he  was  in  love  elsewhere.  And  so  one 
morning,  ere  the  mist  had  risen  from 
the  water,  she  gave  herself  and  her  hot 
despair  to  the  cool  forgetfulness  of  the 
great  river. 

And  I  have  seen  a  girl  in  man’s  at¬ 
tire  killed  in  a  sujmrise  attack  upon  an 
insurgent  camp.  She  had  followed  her 
outlawed  lover  there,  and  in  the 
she  caught  up  sword  and  gun  to  fight 
by  his  side,  and  was  cut  down  through 
neck  and  shoulder ;  for  no  one  could  see 
in  the  early  dawn  that  it  was  a  girl.  She 
died  about  an  hour  afterward  ;  and 
though  I  have  seen  many  sorrowful 
things  in  many  lands,  in  war  and  out 
of  it,  the  memory  of  that  dying  girl, 
held  up  by  one  of  the  mounted  police, 
sobbing  out  her  life  beneath  the  wild 
forest  shadows,  with  no  one  of  her  sex, 
no  one  of  her  kin,  to  help  her,  comes 
back  to  me  as  one  of  the  saddest  and 
strangest. 

Her  lover  was  killed  in  action  some 
time  later,  fighting  against  us,  and  he 
died  as  a  brave  man  should,  the  best  of 
all  deaths.  He  played  his  game  :  he 
lost,  and  he  paid  ;  but  the  girl  ? 

Marriage  is  not  a  religious  ceremony 
among  the  Burmese.  There  is  a  cere¬ 
mony,  of  course ;  but  the  only  neces¬ 
sary  and  binding  part  of  it  is  that  the 
couple  should,  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses  called  together  for  the  purpose, 


eat  out  of  the  same  bowl.  A  girl  does 
not  change  her  name.  Family  names 
are  unknown,  and  there  is  no  Miss  or 
Mrs.  Every  woman,  married  or  un¬ 
married,  has  the  prefix  of  Ma  or  Mi, 
which  are  the  same  word.  Even  as 
babies  they  carry  this  prefix,  and  mar¬ 
riage  does  not  alter  it,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  denote  whether  a  woman  be 
married  or  not.  Marriage  does  not 
alter  her  status  in  any  way.  She  re¬ 
tains  her  own  property,  and  any  prop¬ 
erty  she  may  acquire  subsequently  is 
also  her  own.  Property  acquired  joint¬ 
ly  with  her  husband  is  held  jointly.  If 
you  inquire  who  is  the  owner  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  you  may  be  told  it  belongs  to 
Maung  Han  Ma  Ni,  the  former  being 
the  man’s  name  and  the  second  that  of 
his  wife,  and  both  names  are  used  fre¬ 
quently  in  business  and  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  But  it  is  not  always  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  are  in  the  same  business. 
They  may  have  totally  different  pur¬ 
suits.  One  may  be  a  cultivator,  the 
other  a  silk-dealer  ;  the  man  may  be  a 
pleader  in  court,  the  wife  may  own 
brick-kilns  outside  the  town.  Of 
course  there  are  cases  where  marriage 
necessitates  the  abandonment  by  the 
woman  of  her  trade,  whatever  it  may 
be  ;  but  she  can  do  as  she  thinks  best. 
There  was  a  friend  of  mine — a  Bur¬ 
mese  girl — perhaps  she  was  twenty- five, 
and  she  kept  a  dainty  little  silk-stall 
near  the  gate  of  a  certain  great  bazaar. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
rice-merchant,  and  she  kept  the  stall 
for  her  own  amusement  and  profit. 
This  profit  must  have  been  consider¬ 
able,  and  as  she  lived  with  her  parents 
and  had  few  expenses,  she  was  well 
off.  She  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  to, 
as  one  passed  the  bazaar  returning 
from  office,  or  smoked  a  cigarette  with 
her  in  the  evening  in  her  father’s  ve¬ 
randa.  She  was  a  graceful,  charming 
girl,  and  she  had  had  many  lovers  ; 
but  she  had  not  cared  for  any  of  them, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  never 
would  marry.  Yet  one  day  she  sur¬ 
prised  every  one  by  marrying  a  sergeant 
of  police,  whose  pay  cannot  have  been 
a  quarter  what  she  made  with  her  silk- 
stall. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  shortly 
before  the  marriage,  and  I  asked  her 
what  she  intended  to  do  with  her  silk- 
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stall,  for  her  husband  was  stationed  in 
a  guard  some  thirty  miles  away,  so  she 
could  not  both  marry  and  keep  on  her 
stall,  and  she  told  me  she  would  give  it 
up.  She  had  hoped  her  husband 
would  leave  the  police  and  settle  down 
and  live  with  her  on  the  profits  of  her 
stall,  but  he  had  refused. 

“So,”  I  said,  “there  will  be  only 
his  pay,  which  is  small  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  that  is  all ;  but” 
—with  a  little  smile — ”  what  does  it 
matter)*  There  is  efiough.”  And  that 
she  would  make  it  enough  I  have  no 
doubt. 

In  married  life,  as  in  all  other,  there 
are  certain  duties  that  come  naturally 
to  the  wife  and  certain  others  to  the 
husband.  He  may  be  a  magistrate,  a 
pleader,  or  a  rich  merchant,  in  which 
case  the  wife,  beyond  managing  her 
own  property,  does  not  work.  Her 
duty  is  to  superintend  the  housework, 
and,  as  in  all  lands,  to  make  her  home 
a  place  of  rest  and  of  content  to  her 
husband  after  his  day’s  work.  She 
will  very  likely  accompany  her  husband 
on  his  journeys  ;  she  will  assist  him 
socially  in  what  way  she  can  ;  and,  if 
it  be  necessary,  she  will  act  for  him 
with  vigor  and  decision.  And  as  re¬ 
gards  acting  for  her  husband,  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
division  she  makes  of  matters  wherein 
she  can  act  for  herself,  and  of  matters 
wherein,  if  she  act,  she  acts  for  him. 
Thus,  as  I  have  said,  she  will,  as  regards 
her  own  property,  or  her  own  busi¬ 
ness,  act  entirely  on  her  own  res])onsi- 
bility,  and  in  her  own  name.  But  in 
public  affairs  she  will  never  allow  her 
name  to  appear.  Not  that  she  does 
not  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  such 
matters.  She  lives  in  no  world  apart : 
all  that  affects  her  husband  interests 
her  as  keenly  as  it  does  him.  She  lives 
in  a  world  of  men  and  women,  and  her 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  her 
desire  and  power  of  influencing  them, 
is  great.  But  she  learned  long  ago 
that  her  best  way  is  to  act  through  and 
by  her  husband,  and  that  his  strength 
and  his  name  are  her  bucklers  in  the 
fight.  Thus  women  are  never  openly 
concerned  in  any  political  matters. 
How  strong  this  feeling  is,  can  be'  bet¬ 
ter  illustrated  by  a  story  than  any  other 
way. 


In  1889  I  was  stationed  far  away  on 
the  northwest  frontier  of  Burma,  in 
charge  of  some  four  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  which  had  been  near¬ 
ly  incorporated.  I  went  up  there  with 
the  first  column  that  ever  penetrated 
that  country,  and  I  remained  in  charge 
when,  after  the  partial  pacification  of 
the  district,  the  main  bodv  of  troops 
left.  It  was  a  fairly  exciting  place  to 
live  in.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fever, 
which  swept  down  men  in  batches,  and 
the  trans-frontier  people,  who  were  al¬ 
ways  peeping  over  to  watch  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  raid,,  my  own  charge 
simply  swarmed  with  armed  men,  who 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  very  ground 
—so  hard  was  it  to  follow  their  move¬ 
ments — attack  anywhere  they  saw  fit, 
and  disappear  as  suddenly.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  considerable  force  of 
troops  and  police  to  suppress  these  in¬ 
surgents  ;  but  the  whole  country  was 
so  roadless,  so  unexplored,  such  a  tan¬ 
gled  labyrinth  of  hill  and  forest,  dotted 
with  sparse  villages,  that  it  was  often 
quite  impossible  to  trace  the  bands  who 
committed  these  attacks,  and  to  the 
sick  and  weary  pursuers  it  sometimes 
seemed  as  if  we  should  never  restore 
peace  to  the  country. 

The  villages  were  arranged  in  groups, 
and  over  each  group  there  was  a  head¬ 
man  with  certain  powers  and  certain 
duties,  the  principal  of  the  latter  being 
to  keep  his  people  quiet,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  protect  them  from  insurgents. 

Now  it  happened  that  among  these 
headmen  was  one  named  Saw  Ka,  who 
had  been  a  free-lance  in  his  day,  but 
whose  services  were  now  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  order — or  at  least  we  hoped 
so.  He  was  a  fighting  man,  rather 
fond  of  that  sort  of  exercise,  so  that  I 
was  not  very  much  surprised  one  day 
when  I  got  a  letter  from  him  to  say 
that  his  villagers  had  pursued  and  ar¬ 
rested,  after  a  fight,  a  number  of  armed 
robbers,  who  had  tried  to  lift  some  of 
the  village  cattle.  The  letter  came  to 
me  when  I  was  in  my  court-house,  a 
tent  ten  feet  by  eight,  trying  a  case  ; 
so  saying  I  would  see  Saw  Ka’s  people 
later,  arid  giving  orders  for  the  prison¬ 
ers  to  be  put  in  the  lock-up,  I  went  on 
with  my  work.  When  my  case  was 
finished,  I  happened  to  notice  that 
among  those  sitting  and  waiting  with- 
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out  my  tent  door  was  Saw  Ka  himself, 
so  I  sent  to  call  him  in,  and  I  compli¬ 
mented  him  upon  his  success.  “  It 
shall  be  reported,”  I  said,  “  to  the 
Commissioner,  who  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
ward  you  for  your  care  and  diligence  in 
the  public  service.” 

As  I  talked  I  noticed  that  the  man 
seemed  rather  bewildered,  and  when  I 
had  finished  he  said  that  he  really  did 
not  understand.  He  was  aware,  he 
added  modestly,  that  he  was  a  diligent 
headman,  always  active  in  good  deeds, 
and  a  terror  to  dacoits  and  other  evil¬ 
doers  ;  but  as  to  these  particular  rob¬ 
bers  and  this  fighting  he  was  a  little 
puzzled. 

I  was  considerably  surprised,  natu¬ 
rally,  and  I  took  from  the  table  the 
Burmese  letter  describing  the  affair. 
It  began,  “  Your  honor,  I,  Maung  Saw 
Ka,  headman,”  etc.,  and  was  in  the 
usual  style.  I  handed  it  to  Saw  Ka, 
and  told  him  to  read  it.  As  he  read 
his  wicked  black  eyes  twinkled,  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  said  he  had 
not  been  home  for  a  week.  ‘‘  I  came 
in  from  a  visit  to  the  river,”  ho  said, 
‘‘  where  I  have  gathered  for  your  honor 
some  private  information.  I  had  not 
been  five  minutes  here  before  I  was 
called  in.  All  this  the  letter  speaks  of 
is  news  to  me,  and  must  have  happened 
while  I  was  away.” 

‘‘Then,  who  wrote  the  letter?”  I 

”  Ah  !”  he  said,  ‘‘  I  think  1  know, 
but  I  will  go  and  make  sure.”  Then 
Saw  Ka  went  to  find  the  guard  who 
had  come  in  with  the  prisoners,  and  I 
dissolved  court  and  went  out  shooting. 
After  dinner,  as  we  sat  round  a  great 
bonfire  before  the  mess,  for  the  nights 
were  cold.  Saw  Ka  and  his  brother 
came  to  me,  and  they  sat  down  beside 
the  fire  and  told  me  all  about  it. 

It  appeared  that  three  days  after  Saw 
Ka  left  his  village  some  robbers  came 
suddenly  one  evening  to  a  small  hamlet 
some  two  miles  away,  and  looted  from 
there  all  the  cattle,  thirty  or  forty 
head,  and  went  off  with  them.  The 
frightened  owners  came  in  to  tell  the 
hetman  about  it,  and  in  his  absence 
they  told  his  wife.  And  she,  by  virtue 
of  the  order  of  appointment  as  head¬ 
man,  which  was  in  her  hands,  ordered 
tbe .villagers  to  turn  out  and  follow 
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the  dacoits.  She  issued  such  Govern¬ 
ment  arms  as  she  hud  in  the  house, 
and  the  villagers  went  and  pursued  the 
dacoits  by  the  cattle  tracks,  and  next 
day  they  overtook  them,  and  there  was 
a  tight.  When  the  villagers  returned 
with  the  cattle  and  the  thieves,  she 
had  the  letter  written  to  me,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sent  in,  under  her  hus¬ 
band’s  brother,  with  an  escort.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  as  well  and  as  success¬ 
fully  as  if  Saw  Ka  himself  had  been  ^ 
present.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  | 
the  accident  of  Saw  Ka’s  sudden  ap- 
earance,  I  should  probably  never  have 
nown  that  this  exploit  was  due  to  the 
wife.  *  For  she  was  acting  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  would  not  have  been 
pleased  that  her  name  should  appear. 

“  A  good  wife  !”  I  said  to  Saw  Ka. 

“  Like  many,”  he  answered. 

But  in  her  own  line  she  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  publicity.  I  have  said  that 
nearly  all  women  work,  and  that  is  so. 
Married  or  unmarried,  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  almost  every  wom¬ 
an  has  some  occupation  besides  her 
home  duties.  In  the  higher  classes  she 
will  have  property  of  her  own  to  man¬ 
age,  in  the  lower  classes  she  will  have 
some  trade.  I  cannot  6nd  that  in 
Burma  there  have  ever  been  certain  oc¬ 
cupations  told  off  for  women  in  which 
they  may  work,  and  others  tabooed  to 
them.  As  there  is  no  caste  for  the 
men,  so  there  is  none  for  the  women. 
They  have  been  free  to  try  their  hands 
at  anything  they  thought  they  could 
excel  in,  without  any  fear  of  public 
opinion.  But  nevertheless,  as  is  in¬ 
evitable,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
are  certain  trades  in  which  women  can 
compete  successfully  with  men,  and 
certain  others  in  which  they  cannot. 
And  these  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
the  West.  We  usually  consider  sewing 
to  be  a  feminine  occupation.  In  Bur¬ 
ma,  there  being  no  elaborately  cut  and 
trimmed  garments,  the  amount  of  sew¬ 
ing  done  is  small,  but  that  is  usually 
done  by  men.  Women  often  own  and 
use  small  hand-machines,  but  the 
treadles  are  always  used  by  men  only. 

Weaving  is  usually  done  by  women. 
Under  nearly  every  house  there  will  be 
a  loom,  where  the  wife  or  daughter 
weaves  for  herself  or  for  sale.  But 
many  men  weave  also,  and  the  finest 
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silks  are  all  woven  by  men.  I  once 
asked  a  woman  why  they  did  not  weave 
the  best  silks,  instead  of  leaving  them 
all  to  the  men.  “  They  do  them  bet¬ 
ter,”  she  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  “  I  tried 
once,  but  I  cannot  manage  that  em¬ 
broidery.”  Rice-husking,  again,  is  a 
work  that  the  women  always  do,  and 
among  the  peasants  the  planting  of  the 
rice  in  the  holds  is  always  women’s 
work.  The  field  is  ploughed  by  the 
men  with  buffaloes  or  cattle  into  a  wet 
slush,  and  the  young  rice-plants  are 
dug  from  the  nurseries  and  brought 
down  to  the  field,  where  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  bundles.  Then  the  women 
form  in  line  and  plant  the  seedlings. 
It  is  not  very  difficult,  as  the  plants 
are  just  pressed  into  the  mud  about 
five  inches  apart ;  and  as  the  workers 
usually  sing  choruses  while  they  work, 
it  would  seem  to  be  pleasant  toil. 

But  the  great  occupation  of  women 
is  petty  trading.  I  have  already  said 
that  there  are  no  large  merchants 
among  the  Burmese.  Nearly  all  the 
retail  trade  is  small,  most  of  it  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 

This  trade  is  almost  exclusively  done 
in  bazaars.  In  every  town  there  is  a 
bazaar  from  six  till  ten  each  morning. 
When  there  is  no  town  near,  the  bazaar 
will  be  held  on  one  day  at  one  village 
and  on  another  at  a  neighboring  one. 
It  depends  on  the  density  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  means  of  communication,  and 
other  matters.  But  a  bazaar  within 
reach  there  must  always  be,  for  it  is 
only  there  that  most  articles  can  be 
bought.  The  bazaar  is  usually  held  in 
a  public  building  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  this  may  vary  from  a  great 
market  built  of  brick  and  iron  to  a 
small  thatched  shed.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  no  building  at  all,  mere¬ 
ly  a  space  of  beaten  ground.  '  • 

The  great  bazaar  in  Mandalay  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  city.  The  build¬ 
ing  in  which  it  is  held  is  the  property 
of  the  municipality,  bat  is  leased  out. 
It  is  a  series  of  enormous  sheds,  with 
iron  roofs  and  beaten-earth  floor. 
Each  trade  has  a  shed  or  sheds  to  it¬ 
self.  There  is  a  place  for  rice-sellers, 
for  butchers,  for  vegetable  sellers,  for 
the  vendors  of  silks,  of  cottons,  of  sugar 
and  spices,  of  firewood,  of  jars,  of  fish. 


The  butchers  are  all  natives  of  India. 
No  Burman  would  trade  in  fiesh,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  forbidden  to  take  life,  and 
if  he  were  not  forbidden  he  would  not 
like  to  do  so.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  with  regard  to  fish.  Barmans 
catch  fish,  but  it  is  not  considered  a 
very  reputable  profession.  The  fire- 
wood-sellers  will  mostly  be  men,  as  will 
also  be  the  large  rice-merchants,  but 
nearly  all  the  rest  are  women. 

You  will  find  the  sellers  of  spices, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  such  mat¬ 
ters  seated  in  long  rows,  on  mats 
laced  apon  the  ground.  Each  will 
ave  a  square  of  space  allotted,  per¬ 
haps  six  feet  square,  and  there  she  will 
sit  with  her  merchandise  in  a  basket  or 
baskets  before  her.  For  each  square 
they  will  pay  the  lessee  a  halfpenny  for 
the  day,  which  is  only  three  hours  or 
so.  The  time  to  go  is  in  the  morning 
from  six  till  eight,  for  that  is  the  busy 
time.  Later  on  all  the  stalls  but  the 
cloth  and  a  few  other  stalls  will  be 
closed,  but  in  the  early  morning  the 
market  is  thronged.  Every  house¬ 
holder  is  then  buying  his  or  her  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  day,  and  the  people  crowd 
in  thousands  round  the  sellers.  Every 
one  is  bargaining  and  chaffing  and 
laughing,  both  buyers  and  sellers  ;  but 
both  are  very  keen  too  on  business. 

The  cloth  and  silk  sellers,  the  large 
rice-merchants,  and  a  few  other  trades, 
cannot  carry  on  business  sitting  on  a 
mat,  nor  can  they  carry  their  wares  to 
and  fro  every  day  in  a  basket.  For 
such  there  are  separate  buildings  or 
separate  aisles,  with  wooden  stalls,  on 
cither  side  a  gangway.  The  wooden 
fioor  of  the  stalls  is  raised  two  to  three 
feet,  so  that  the  buyer,  standing  on  the 
ground,  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
seller  sitting  in  the  stall.  The  stall 
will  be  about  eight  feet  by  ten,  and 
each  has  at  the  back  a  strong  lock-up 
cupboard  or  wardrobe,  where  the  wares 
are  shut  at  night ;  but  in  the  day  they 
will  be  taken  out  and  arranged  daintily 
about  the  girl  seller.  Home-made  silks 
are  the  staple —  silks  in  checks  of  pink 
and  white,  of  yellow  and  orange,  of  in¬ 
digo  and  dark  red.  Some  are  embroid¬ 
ered  in  silk,  in  silver,  or  in  gold  ;  some 
are  plain.  All  are  thick  ana  rich,  none 
are  glazed,  and  none  are  gaudy.  There 
will  also  be  silks  from  Bankok,  which 
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are  of  two  colors — purple  shot  with  red 
and  orange  shot  with  red — both  very 
beautiful.  All  the  silks  are  woven  the 
size  of  the  dress — for  men,  about 
twenty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  broad  ;  and  for  women,  about 
five  feet  long  and  much  broader.  Thus 
there  is  no  cutting  off  the  piece.  The 
anas,  too,  which  are  the  bottom  pieces 
for  a  woman’s  dress,  are  woven  the 
proper  size.  There  will  probably,  too, 
be  piles  of  snowy  cambric  jackets  and 
gauzy  silk  handkerchiefs  ;  but  often 
these  are  sold  at  separate  stalls. 

But  prettier  than  the  silks  are  the 
sellers— for  these  are  nearly  all  girls 
and  women,  sweet  and  fresh  in  their 
white  jackets,  with  flowers  in  their 
hair.  And  they  are  all  delighted  to 
talk  to  you  and  show  you  their  goods, 
even  if  you  do  not  buy  ;  and  they  will 
take  a  compliment  sedately  as  a  girl 
should,  and  they  will  probably  charge 
you  an  extra  rupee  for  it  when  you 
come  to  pay  for  your  purchases.  So  it 
is  never  wise  for  a  man,  unless  he  have 
a  heart  of  stone,  to  go  marketing  for 
silks.  He  should  always  ask  a  lady 
friend  to  go  with  him  and  do  the  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  he  will  lose  no  courtesy 
thereby — for  these  women  know  how  to 
be  courteous  to  fellow-women  as  well 
as  to  fellow- men. 

And  in  the  provincial  bazaars  it  is 
much  the  same.  There  may  be  a  few 
travelling  merchants  from  Rangoon  or 
Mandalay,  must  of  whom  are  men  ; 
but  nearly  all  the  retailers  are  women. 
Indeed,  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  retail  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  and 
they  nearly  all  trade  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  Just  as  the  men  farm  their 
own  land,  the  women  own  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  They  are  not  saleswomen  for 
others,  but  traders  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
silk  and  cloth  branches  of  the  trade,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  home-life.  The 
bazaar  lasts  but  three  hours,  and  a 
woman  has  ample  time  for  her  home 
duties  when  her  daily  visit  to  the  bazaar 
is  over.  She  is  never  kept  away  all 
day  in  shops  and  factories.  Her  home- 
life  is  always  the  centre  of  her  life  :  she 
could  not  neglect  it  for  any  other  ;  it 
would  seem  to  her  a  losing  of  the 
greater  in  the  less.  But  the  effect  of 
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this  custom  of  nearly  every  woman  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  business  of  her  own  has  a 
reat  influence  on  her  life.  It  broadens 
er  views,  it  teaches  her  things  she 
could  not  learn  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
home  duties  ;  it  gives  her  that  toler¬ 
ance  and  understanding  which  so  forci¬ 
bly  strikes  every  one  who  knows  her. 
It  teaches  her  to  know  her  own  strength 
and  weakness,  and  how  to  make  the 
best  of  each.  Above  all,  by  showing 
her  the  real  life  about  her,  and  how- 
much  beauty  there  is  everywhere  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  shut  by  con¬ 
ventions,  it  saves  her  from  that  dreary, 
weary  pessimism  that  seeks  its  relief  in 
fancied  idealism,  in  art,  in  literature, 
and  in  religion,  which  is  the  curse  of 
so  many  of  ner  sisters  in  other  lands. 

Divorce  in  Burma  is  free.  It  can  be 
claimed  by  either  party  for  any  good 
reason,  such  as  incompatibility  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  carries  no  slur  with  it.  No 
lawsuit  is  required.  They  go  to  the 
village  elders,  in  a  town  to  the  elders 
of  the  quarter,  and  a  divorce  paper  is 
drawn  up  that  defines  all  arrangements 
as  to  property  and  children. 

The  law  as  to  property  is  this.  Each 
retains  his  or  her  own  property,  and 
all  property  acquired  jointly  during 
married  life,  as  by  trading,  is  divided 
equally.  But  the  claimant  of  the  di¬ 
vorce  must  leave  the  house  and  all  the 
household  goods  to  the  other.  If  it  be 
the  woman,  she  may  remove  her  loom  ; 
if  it  be  the  man,  he  may  take  nothing. 
Thus  there  is  a  certain  penalty  on 
claiming  a  divorce,  but  it  is  not  a  large 
one. 

With  this  great  facility  for  divorce  it 
is  remarkable  how  uncommon  it  is.  I 
do  not  know  the  proportion,  for  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  no  statistics  have  ever 
been  compiled  either  of  marriages  or 
divorces.  As  neither  are  concerned 
either  with  the  courts  or  with  religion, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  reliable 
figures.  But  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  I  should  say  that  one  per  cent 
would  be  over  the  mark,  and  of  this 
probably  a  third  remarry,  separation 
causing  a  renewal  of  the  affection  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  had  dulled.  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  generality  of  marriages. 
Of  the  children  in  a  divorce,  the  man 
takes  the  boys  and  the  wife  the  girls  ; 
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but  I  leniember  no  case  where  a  couple 
with  children  were  divorced.  And  it 
is  not  alone  to  men  of  their  own  race 
that  Burmese  women  make  good  wives. 
They  are  sought  by  all  the  many  peo¬ 
ples  that  come  there,  by  Englishman 
and  Chinaman,  by  Mussulman  and 
I  Hindu,  and  to  all  alike  they  bring  hap¬ 
piness  in  their  married  life.  Those 
who  know  India  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  induce  any  of  its  people  to  live  with¬ 
out  his  own  country.  Greater  than 
France  to  a  Frenchman  is  Hindustan 
I  to  a  Hindostani  ;  and  yet  my  syce  at 
one  station  was  a  Sikh,  an  old  soldier, 

'  who  had  taken  his  discharge  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Burma,  far  from  his  own  caste, 
i  his  own  bazaars,  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  friends  he  Idved  so  well,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wife.  And  this  is  no  soli¬ 
tary  instance.  Of  stories  of  these 
women  the  whole  country  is  full — of 
their  devotion,  their  courage,  their 
quiet  stea'dfastness  in  well-doing,  and 
i  perhaps  I  cannot  end  better  this  paper 
upon  the  women  of  Burma  than  with 
i  this  story.  It  is,  like  all  those  I  have 
written,  a  story  of  people  I  know  ;  and 
I  though  I  was  not  personally  present  at 
any  of  the  incidents,  I  know  that  they 
are  true,  for  they  were  told  to  me  not 
I  only  by  the  man  and  his  wife,  but  by 
British  officers  who  were  concerned. 

!  The  man  himself — we  will  call  him 
Maung  Gyi — was  an  official  of  the  Bur¬ 
mese  king  in  the  central  part  of  Upper 
Burma,  and  when  he  was  young  he  had 
married  his  wife,  who  was  an  actress. 
He  saw  her  performing  in  a  well-known 
travelling  company,  and  fell  in  love 
[  with  her  and  married  her.  It  must  not 
I  be  supposed  that  the  profession  of  ac- 
I  tress  denotes  any  immorality  in  Burma, 
as  it  would  do  in  India.  There  are 
good  women  as  well  as  bad  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  she  was  one  of  the  good 
ones.  She  was  very  pretty.  Even 
when  I  knew  her,  quite  ten  years  after 
I  her  marriage,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  have  ever  seen,  with 
great  dark  eyes  and  most  graceful  man¬ 
ners.  She  bore  her  husband  no  chil- 
dren,  but  they  lived  together  very  hap- 
P'>y- 

I  Then  the  war  broke  out.  In  the 
turmoil  that  followed  the  deposition  of 
King  Thibaw,  and  the  dissolution  of 
all  authority,  Maung  Gyi  found  him¬ 


self  at  the  head  of  some  two  or  three 
thousand  men,  opposing  the  advance 
of  the  British  column  from  the  south. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  all 
the  so-called  dacoit  leaders,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  against  whom  no  atroci¬ 
ties  were  ever  alleged.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  everywhere  by  his  wife,  who 
rode  well,  and  was  present  at  every  en¬ 
gagement  in  which  he  partook.  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  took  auy  share  in 
the  lighting — she  was  not  that  sort  of 
woman  at  all  ;  but  she  was  there  in 
case  her  husband  should  be  killed  or 
hurt.  I  asked  her  once  how  it  was  she 
cared  to  see  the  lighting,  and  to  endure 
such  hardships  and  such  discomfort  as 
she  did,  and  she  told  me  that  it  was 
becaiise  she  found  it  easier  than  stay¬ 
ing  at  home.  She  said  the  strain  and 
fear  of  hearing  evil  news  of  her  hus¬ 
band  WHS  greater  than  any  hardship  to 
her. 

But  the  end  came  at  last.  The  in¬ 
surgents  were  caught  by  a  cavalry  troop 
unexpectedly  in  some  fairly  open  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  almost  annihilated.  They 
were  resting  under  some  trees  when  the 
cavalry  came,  and  it  so  happened  that 
in  the  onrush  Maung  Gyi  got  separated 
from  his  men,  and  was  left  almost  alone 
with  his  wife.  He  managed  to  get  on 
horseback  with  her,  and  they  fled 
through  the  forest,  pursued  by  several 
troopers.  But  the  Burman  ponies  were 
handier  in  the  broken  country  than  the 
larger  horses,  and  they  got  away.  Not, 
however,  for  far.  The  troopers  had 
hardly  given  up  the  pursuit,  when  the 
horse  the  wife  was  on  tripped  and  fell 
in  a  ravine,  and  when  Maung  Gyi 
picked  her  up  he  found  that  her  thigh 
was  broken.  It  was  so  badly  broken 
that  every  movement  was  agony  to  her, 
and  remounting  quite  impossible.  So 
Maung  Gyi  took  his  sword  and  cut 
down  some  branches,  and  made  a  little 
leafy  shelter  for  her  ;  for  a  bed  he 
brought  her  great  bundles  of  bracken, 
and  he  bandaged  her  leg  as  best  he 
could,  and  laid  her  on  the  fern.  It 
was  in  the  evening  when  the  fight  oc¬ 
curred,  and  there  was  no  village  within 
many  miles.  All  the  survivors  of  the 
insurgents  were  far  away,  with  the  cav¬ 
alry  in  between  him  and  them,  so  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  help  possible. 
There  was  water  in  the  stream  near. 
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but  there  was  no  food  at  all ;  and  it 
was  the  cold  weather,  when  the  nights 
are  chill,  and  she  had  no  coverings 
from  the  damp. 

As  the  sun  set  Maung  G;i,  sitting 
by  his  wife  in  the  ravine,  could  hear, 
not  far  away,  the  cavalry  trumpets 
sounding  the  retreat,  so  he  knew  the 
column  had  camped  where  the  fight 
had  taken  place,  and  that  his  last  hope 
of  help  was  gone.  For,  with  the  troops 
so  near,  no  village  would  have  harbored 
him  or  his  wife  ;  but  would  have  either 
refused,  or  have  surrendered  them  to 
the  political  officer  with  the  column. 
As  the  night  fell,  and  the  chill  mist 
came  out  of  the  ground,  the  pain  of 
her  wound,  and  the  want  of  food  and 
warmth,  brought  on  fever,  and  by  mid¬ 
night  she  was  delirious,  and  did  not 
even  know  her  husband  watching  by 
her.  What  he  thought  through  that 
long  vigil  under  the  stars  I  do  not 
know.  But  at  early  dawn,  when  r'e- 
veille  was  ringing  through  the  woods, 
and  the  camp  was  awakening  to  the 
beauty  of  another  day,  there  came  to 
the  sentry  l>eyoud  the  camp  a  Burman 
with  dew- drenched  clothes,  and  de¬ 
manded  of  him  ta  be  taken  to  the  offi¬ 
cer  commanding.  And  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  sleepy  olficer,  just  com¬ 
ing  from  his  tent,  the  Burman  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  the  great  Maung 
Gyi,  the  much-wanted  dacoit  leader, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  surrender. 
He  said  he  had  come  to  suffer  what¬ 
ever  the  English  Government  demand- 
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ed  ;  but  that  before  shooting  him  or 
locking  him  up,  the  officer  must  send 
with  him  a  dooly  to  the  ravine  where 
his  wife  lay.  So  the  dooly  was  sent 
and  the  doctor  went  with  the  dooly| 
and  Maung  Gyi’s  wife  was  brought  into 
camp,  and  her  leg  was  set.  Maunw 
Gyi,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  not  shot! 
He  was  sent  to  prison  to  await  quieter 
times,  and  the  wife  was  cured,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  people.  But  the  separa¬ 
tion  wad  not  for  long,  for  Maung  Gyi 
is  now  a  trusted  and  a  worthy  servant 
of  the  Government  whom  he'  fought, 
and  his  wife  lives  with  him  again  in 
the  old  village  as  before. 

The  British  peace  is  now  over  the 
land,  and  in  the  districts  where  he  lives 
dacoits  are  as  rare  almost  as  white  ele¬ 
phants.  All  is  changed  :  even  the  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  w'ho  know  of  these  things 
are  gone  elsewhere.  And  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors  it  must  be  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  quiet  humorous  officer  of  po¬ 
lice  was  once  a  noted  leader  of  rebels, 
and  that  the  dark-eyed  beauty  of  his 
household  followed  him  throughout 
many  a  strange  scene.  “  Love  is  strong 
as  death.  Many  waters  cannot  quench 
love.”  And'  though  the  women  in 
Burma  have  not  read  this,  they  know 
it  as  only  those  who  practise  can  know. 
They  live  their  love,  and  as  a  reward 
they  are  loved  and  honored  as  no  wom¬ 
en  have  ever  been  from  the  beginning 
of  history  until  now. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


MOONLIGHT. 

BY  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 


“  Hoo — Hoo — hoo — hoo — Hoo — e — 
Hoo — hoo — Hoo — hoo”  shouts  out  our 
old  friend  the  brown  owl,  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  great  trees  that  surround 
us,  for  this  is  his  own  special  domain. 
Moonlight  is  beautiful  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  but  when  a  large  wood,  free 
from  stunted  undergrowth,  is  lit  up  bv 
the  soft  light  of  a  full  moon,  a  network 
of  light  and  shade  is  seen  above  and 
below  that  could  not  be  seen  elsewhere, 
for  the  light  creeps  along  the  interlaced 
branches  looking  like  silver  and  ebony. 


Before  you  have  fully  made  out  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  this  comparison  to  your  satis¬ 
faction,  some  of  the  huge  silver  beeches 
come  in  the  range  of  light.  The  shad¬ 
ows  from  the  limbs  and  branches  above 
checker  the  boles,  creep  down  them, 
and  over  the  carpet  of  fallen  leaves ; 
shadows  softly  moving  ;  at  one  time 
broken  up,  then  for  a  short  space  they 
are  massed,  to  break  again,  and  scatter 
themselves  in  all  directions.  Where 
some  of  the  trees  have  fallen,  leaving 
gaps  and  open  spaces  below,  bright 
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bine-green  patches  show,  about  which 
dark  gray  dots  are  astir.  These  are 
rabbits  feeding  on  the  short  tender 
grass;  for  nothing  is  left  bare  long; 
directiy  through  some  natural  accident 
alarger  growth  ceases  to  exist,  a  smaller 
one  of  a  very  different  nature  is  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  it. 

Old  woods,  when  leafless,  if  the  moon 
is  high  up  and  bright  over  all,  provide 
a  series  of  ever- changing  pictures. 
Kothing,  you  fancy,  could  surpass  that 
effect  of  light  and  shade  ;  but  the  light 
shifts  on,  and,  if  possible,  another  pic- 
tnre  is  presented  more  beautiful  than 
the  one  that  has  gone.  That  owl’s 
hooting  is  about  all  you  are  likely  to 
hear,  and  he  will  not  shout  to  the  moon 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  his  mate 
will  join  him  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
far  away  from  his  sleeping  quarters. 
And  now  the  hooter  has  flighted,  and 
not  even  a  wood-mouse  rustles  the  dry 
crisp  leaves  which  are  so  thickly  gath¬ 
ered  under  the  trees.  From  a  distant 
farm  the  shrill  crow  of  a  rooster  is 
heard  with  startling  clearness.  If 
Reynard  is  about  and  is  sharp  set  for 
his  late  dinner,  probably  he  will  canter 
off  toward  the  spot  whence  the  crowing 
proceeds,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
sensitive  nose  and  fine  ears  will  inform 
him  if  any  creature  is  handy  for  him 
to  interview  as  he  travels  along.  Pre¬ 
daceous  creatures  have  to  work  hard  at 
times  for  their  food,  for,  if  they  are 
gifted  with  organs  of  destruction,  those 
that  they  prey  on  are  equally  gifted 
with  the  organs  of  self  preservation. 

The  soft  light  fades  slowly,  lights 
and  shadows  mingle  for  a  brief  space, 
and  then  the  woods  are  one  great  mass 
of  shadow,  and  we  pass,  as  quietly  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  up  the  main 
ride  that  runs  through  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  stringent  rules  to  be 
observed,  if  you  wish  to  be  at  peace 
with  yourself  and  other  people,  move 
as  quietly  as  you  can  wnen  studying 
nature  at  night.  Avoid  all  farms  and 
lonely  houses  as  you  would  the  plague, 
for  large  dogs  of  a  courageous  breed  are 
the  guardians  of  the  night  there,  and 
they  are  loose.  Quite  apart  from  this, 
a  footstep  on  any  road  at  night  will 
cause  dogs  to  challenge,  and  thus  dis¬ 
turb  their  masters.  It  is  far  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  go  out  in  the  wilds  at  night 


where  you  will  not  have  any  company 
but  your  own. 

It  is  moonlight  on  the  waters,  a  sum¬ 
mer  sea  as  they  call  it,  just  enough  to 
send  the  craft  along  in  a  smooth  fash¬ 
ion  toward  port,  for  the  small  fleet  of 
boats  is  homeward  bound  from  open 
water.  Not  even  the  curlew’s  whistle 
is  to  be  heard,  for  these  birds  have  not 
left  their  moorland  haunts  yet  to  visit 
the  tide.  There  is  no  sound  but  the 
lip  and  lap  of  the  waters  round  the 
piles  at  the  base  of  the  long  sea  wall 
that  winds  and  twists  like  some  mon¬ 
strous  form,  and  vanishes  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  marshlands  that  the  wall 
protects  show  as  one  vast  flat  of  silver- 
gray,  obscured  in  places  by  floating 
fugs  from  stagnant  lagoons. 

But  seaward  all  is  bright  and  fair  ; 
small  patches  of  light  show  about  the 
size  of  a  table-cover,  and  the  water 
where  those  patches  show  is  one  long 
line  of  molten  silver.  The  fleet  is 
making  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  creek. 
To  one  not  acquainted  with  the  locality 
of  this  network  of  waterways,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  now  as  it  was  in  the  past,  it  all 
looks  like  open  water,  but  there  are 
sudden  bends  where  great  arms  of  the 
sea  rush  up,  miles  inland,  to  the  safe 
harbors  of  fishing  towns. 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  you  can 
hear  sounds  on  the  water,  or  borne  on 
it  at  night.  As  we  have  made  for  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  creek,  the  boats 
will  pass  in  comparatively  near  to  us. 
Here  they  come,  six  of  them,  one  after 
the  other,  their  usual  style  of  entering 
the  creek,  for  obvious  reasons.  A  voice 
on  board  the  leading  boat,  one  that  I 
know  well,  strikes  up  in  a  “  shanty 
catch,”  one  that  is  too  old  for  us  to 
get  at  the  date  of — 

Oh,  the  herring  lores  the  bright  moon-light, 
And  the  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 

Bat  the  oyster  loves  the  dredger's  song 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kind. 

The  song  proceeds  from  old  Craft’s 
son  ;  he  is  giving  vent  to  his  feelings 
on  making  port  on  the  harbor  tide. 

The  boat  passes  on,  the  others  fol¬ 
low  silently  ;  five  have  gone  round  the 
bend,  the  sixth  has  not  reached  the 
creek. 

Some  one  on  board  of  her  is  singing, 
or  rather  wailing  out  like  a  sprat  Toon, 
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“  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water.”  It  is 
old  Piper  Owlet  crooning  to  himself  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart  over  the  moonlight 
and  the  ripple  of  the  tide.  This  and 
“  The  Isle  of  St.  Helena”  were  Piper’s 
favorite  songs — in  fact,  the  only  songs 
he  knew.  ”  St.  Helena”  was  looked 
upon  by  all  of  us  as  a  special  treat ;  as 
he  was  wont  to  observe,  it  consarned 
the  nation  ;  he  could  not  often  be 
coaxed  to  sing  it.  When  the  old  boy 
did  consent  to  give  it  you  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  As  to  his  face,  well, 
it  was  grave  beyond  conception,  and 
the  best  of  it  was,  a  good  sound  moral, 
as  Piper  said,  was  tacked  on  to  the  end 
on  it.  In  his  best  days  he  no  doubt 
owned  a  good  tenor  voice,  but  this  had 
got  out  of  gear  a  bit,  and  Piper  now 
wailed  rather  than  sang.  For  all  that, 
none  were  listened  to  with  more  atten¬ 
tion  or  more  respect  than  he  ;  there 
was  something  pathetic  about  both  the 
songs  and  the  singer. 

As  old  songs  are  passing  away,  I  will 
give  our  readers  the  first  and  last  verse 
of  “  St.  Helena,”  as  Piper  rendered 
them  : — 

Now  Napoleon’s  away  from  all  wars  and  all 
fighting. 

He’s  gone  to  a  place  that  he  ne’er  can  delight 
in  ; 

He  may  sigh  to  the  winds  that  sweep  the  wild 
billows 

As  he  looks  out  o’er  the  seas  that  snrronnd 
St.  Helena. 

The  last  verse  contained  the  moral : — 

Now  all  yon  of  .high  estate  cast  aside  all 
ambition, 

Or  by  some  decree  of  fate  it  may  change  your 
condition, 

Be  steadfast  in  time,  for  what’s  to  come  yon 
know  not, 

Or  yonr  fate  may  be  like  his  on  the  Isle  of  St. 
Helena. 

A  faulty  composition,  jet  to  our  minds 
well  suited  to  the  wailing  voice  of  the 
singer,  and  it  always  ]>leased  those  who 
listened  to  him  so  intently.  Time  and 
place  have  much  to  do  with  the  fitness 
of  things.  The  wild  scream  of  the 
curlew  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in 
the  woodlands  ;  but  orithe  beach,  with 
the  lap  of  the  tide  for  accompaniment, 
it  is  in  thorough  harmony. 

Sometimes  when  shadows  pass,  in 
ever-varying  fashion,  in  the  moonlight 
we  think  of  those  who  have  passed  away 
from  us  like  shadows,  and  it  seems  al- 
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most  yesterday  that  we  hailed  each 
other  on  the  foreshore  and  by  the  tide. 

The  moon  is  shining  bright  and 
clear  ;  dark  masses  of  cloud  roll  up 
from  the  west,  but  they  have  not  yet 

Sot  high  enough  to  pass  in  front  of 
er.  What  a  glorious  sight  old  Holm- 
bury  is  by  moonlight,  with  vast  por¬ 
tions  of  the  weald  below  in  deep  shad¬ 
ow  I  Who  could  do  full  justice  to 
its  beauties,  the  fir  woods,  and  the 
tracts  of  heather  ?  Glade  after  glade 
shows  as  you  wander  along  over  the 
soft  green  turf.  Jit  up  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  There  is  color  here,  even 
by  moonlight ;  subdued  in  tone  it  is, 
but  still  color.  The  fir  woods  are  deep 
purple-gray.  As  to  the  heather,  it 
looks  like  a  vast  series  of  carpets  spread 
out  in  all  directions — the  deepest  mad¬ 
der-brown  heightened  by  the  turquoise 
green  of  the  grass  rides,  where  the  light 
falls  direct  on  them,  and  the  glistening 
of  the  stone  heaps  and  sandy  paths. 

To  the  left  of  us  the  hill  of  Leith, 
looming  out  high  up  from  the  vale 
below  ;  on  the  right,  Ewhurst  and  the 
extensive  range  beyond,  running  down 
toward  the  west.  It  is  a  vast  picture 
in  monochrome,  lit  up  by  silvery  lights ; 
not  a  fern  owl  churrs,  not  a  beetle  goes 
droning  by,  for  the  clouds  are  getting 
higher,  and  they  are  heavily  charged 
with  rain.  But  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  shower,  just  enough  to  bead 
the  cover  and  cause  the  bramble  leaves 
to  glitter,  the  clouds  pass  over,  and  the 
moon  is,  as  the  children  sing,  as  bright 
as  day.  Let  us  staud  quite  still  to  let 
the  scent  of  the  cool  earth  reach  us, 
and  the  odor  from  the  firs,  heather, 
grass,  and  ferns,  with  much  more  that 
is  hidden  from  your  sight.  Life  is  in 
the  air  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the 
life  of  the  hills  and  the  woods,  the  life 
of  a  summer^s  night  that  has  no  real 
darkness,  showing  some  of  Nature’s 
workings  so  plainly  that  those  ”  w  ho 
run  may  read.” 

Moonlight  on  the  sands,  and  floating 
mists  that  wander  about  high  up,  veil¬ 
ing  the  moon’s  brightness  for  a  time, 
as  if  huge  curtains  of  gauze  had  been 
drawn  in  front  of  her.  A  capful  of 
wind  up  aloft  drives  the  mist  clouds 
away.  Then  the  sands  and  the  waters 
show  out  as  one  vast  white  plain.  Very 
beautiful  it  looks  ;  but  it  is  a  treacher- 
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ous  beauty,  for  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  quicksands  that  boil  and  bubble  at 
every  tide.  That  dark  streak  lit  up  by 
a  flash  is  a  cut  in  the  sands  where  the 
water  has  already  forced  itself.  If  you 
could  stand  there  and  look  at  it,  you 
would  see  the  water  rushing  down  that 
cut  like  a  mill  race.  Live  sands  are 
there.  Marks  exist  on  all  these  live 
sands,  showing  where  you  can  travel  in 
comparative  safety ;  but  you  must 
know  them  well  or  woe  betide  you  ! 

Getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  thin 
line  of  stakes,  driven  deep  down  in  the 
solid  part  of  the  sands,  simply  means 
being  washed  up  dead  by-and  bye.  It 
is  not  on  the  surface  that  the  sands  boil 
and  bubble,  but  below,  and  before  you 
are  aware  of  it  you  are  ankle-deep.  On 
either  side  all  pools  show  for  a  moment 
and  vanish  again.  The  tide  is  forcing 
its  way  through  the  sands.  Knee- 
deep  at  times,  you  squelch  through 
sand  and-  water  to  gain  the  stake-line, 
and  well  for  you  if  the  right  side  has 
been  gained.  Even  then  the  shore  has 
to  be  made  at  top  speed.  You  might 
think  that  if  a  fowler  was  a  good  swim¬ 
mer,  surely,  if  the  worst  came,  he  could 
swim  ashore  on  the  tide.  He  might 
do  this  if  the  set  of  the  inshore  current 
did  not  exist ;  but  it  does,  a  belt  of  it 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  this 
rushes  and  whirls  at  terrific  speed  along 
the  shore-line,  finally  turning  out  to 
sea,  banking  up  the  sand-bar  with  its 
silt. 

The  strongest  swimmer  in  that  set 
of  the  tide  would  be  washed  away  like 
a  feather  from  a  gull.  Even  seals  and 
fish  avoid  as  much  as  possible  these  tide 
races.  I  have  watched  small  fishing- 
craft  for  hours,  under  certain  tidal  in¬ 
fluences,  feeling  their  way  up  the  tor¬ 
tuous  channels  ;  to  all  appearance  it  is 
open  water,  but  a  deviation  on  either 
side  of  little  more  than  six  feet  meant 
grounding  and  the  loss  of  the  catch. 
Hideous  death-traps  they  look  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  that  is  just  what 
they  really  are  ;  like  steep  railway-cut¬ 
tings,  with  water  at  the  bottom  in  place 
of  rails.  1  have  been  down  some  of' 
them  in  a  boat  and  swum  over  others. 
But  sometimes  sharks  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  there.  They  had  followed  the 
teeming  shoals  of  various  fish  ;  one  fol¬ 
lowed  a  shoal  up  a  narrow  creek  and 


got  stranded.  If  you  would  know  what 
manner  of  a  sea-monster  can  visit  our 
shores,  go  to  the  South  Kensington 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  look  at 
the  great  shark  there  which  was  taken 
off  Shanklin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Far 
more  was  heard  about  them  in  the  past 
than  there  is  at  present.  The  shark  is 
as  cunning  as  a  fox  and  as  ferocious  as 
a  tiger,  but  the  great  one  alluded  to 
above  is  harmless  where  men  are  con¬ 
cerned,  though  gruesome  to  look  at. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  a  perfect  Babel 
of  voices  from  the  fowl,  pull  in  a  skiff 
just  off  a  sand-flat  when  they  are  feed¬ 
ing  bv  moonlight,  about  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  tide  makes  in.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  see  much,  for  if  thousands 
shoot  over  the  flat  surface  they  only 
look  like  a  smoke-cloud  rushing  along. 
But  you  will  have  something  to  remem¬ 
ber.  Never  take  a  gun  out  in  the  skiff 
with  you,  lest  you  be  tempted  to  fire 
toward  shore,  where  the  noise  comes 
from,  and  might  kill  some  fowler 
stretched  out  for  a  big  shot,  with  his 
head  only  raised  close  to  the  tide.  Also 
remember,  if  yon  are  out  for  observa¬ 
tion,  to  keep  far  enough  out  in  your 
skiff,  or  some  one  firing  from  the  shore 
seaward  may  kill  or  at  least  seriously 
wound  you. 

Moonlight,  the  soft  full  radiance  of 
the  harvest  moon,  falls  on  a  peaceful 
God’s  Acre  on  one  of  our  Surrey  hills. 
So  bright  is  it  that  we  can  read  the  rec¬ 
ords  of*  the  departed  on  ^the  tomb¬ 
stones.  The  old  tower  with  its  shin¬ 
gled  spire  glistens  in  the  light  that 
plays  and  lingers,  around  the  quaint 
porch,  touching  here  and  there,  until 
at  last  a  flood  of  light  falls  on  the  flag¬ 
stones  of  the  porch,  silently  showing 
the  old  oak  door,  iron-clamped  and 
nail-studded,  that  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  House  of  God. 

There,  where  old  and  young  alike 
rest  in  peace  until  the  dawn  of  the 
hereafter,  on  one  stone  full  in  the  light 
we  read  : — 

“  Gome  onto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary,  and  I 
will  give  yon  rest.” 

All  the  pleasure  of  living,  all  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  disappointments 
and  bitterness  of  heart  will  soon  be 
over.  This  is  a  strange  life,  this  life 
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of  ours  ;  for  if  u  man  can  barely  know 
himself,  search  himself  as  he  will,  it 
is  surely  rashness  on  his  part  to  judge 
others.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
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things  we  shall  perhaps  know  when  all 
that  is  mortal  of  us  rests  in  peace  there 
under  the  moonlight.  —  Cor Maga¬ 
zine. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  JAPANESE  SHRINE. 

BY  A.  F.  MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 


“  Nikko  mi  nakereba  kekko  toyu 
na” — who  has  not  seen  Nikko,  knows 
not  the  sublime  !  So  speak  the  little 
Japs  of  their  most  sacred  shrine.  We 
decided  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
“  Mountain  of  the  Sun’s  Brightness” 
by  road,  in  preference  to  rail  or  river. 
Why  we  chose  the  most  tedious  method 
of  getting  over  the  ground  from  Tokyo 
I  cannot  say,  unless  it  was  that  two 
French  gentlemen  who  were  of  our 
party,  insisted  that  to  do  the  thing 
quite  properly,  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  follow  the  route 
taken  by  devout  pilgrims.  Now,  when 
foreigners  commence  arguing,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  generally  gives  in  at  once  ; 
thus  it  came  about  that  on  a  hot  Au¬ 
gust  morning  we  were  stowed  away  in 
a  dilapidated  wagonette,  and  started  on 
our  journey  through  the  city  and  scat¬ 
tered  suburbs  of  Senji,  and  out  into  the 
country  beyond. 

We  found  the  Oshiukaido  (Pilgrim 
Road)  in  very  fair  condition,  though 
somewhat  hot  and  dusty.  Every  few 
miles  little  wayside  tea-houses  were 
passed,  ^^here  were  generally  to  be  seen 
a  number  of  pilgrims,  peddlers,  medi¬ 
cine  vendors,  and  other  travellers,  but 
the  country  around  us  was,  for  the  most 
part,  hat  and  uninteresting  until  we 
reached  the  small  village  of  Kurihashi. 
Here  we  had  to  ferry  over  the  Tone- 
gawa,  which  took  considerable  time, 
and  then  the  scenery  commenced  to 
improve.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
came  in  sight,  and  we  soon  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  famous  avenue  of  cryp- 
tomerias  which  stretches  hence  right 
up  to  the  sacred  shrine  of  Nikko. 
The  trees  were  planted  by  a  faithful 
follower  of  the  Great  Shoguon,  lye- 
Yasu,  in  memory  of  his  master.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  they  were 
not  planted  so  as  to  allow  of  a  broader 
road  between,  them,  as  now  that  they 


have  grown  to  an  immense  height,  the 
narrowness  of  the  road  somewhat  de¬ 
tracts  from  their  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance.  Yet,  even  as  they  are,  they  form 
a  monument  in  itself  unique,  and  one 
that  will  outlive  any  crumbling  shrine 
that  could  have  been  erected. 

By  sunset,  the  pleasures  of  our  drive 
were  over  ;  darkness  came  on  apace, 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees 
shutting  out  the  little  remaining  light. 
This  we  could  have  put  up  with,  al¬ 
though  we  were  still  many  miles  from 
Utsonomaya,  but  a  storm,  which  had 
been  threatening  all  the  afternoon,  sud¬ 
denly  swept  down  upon  us  in  all  its 
fury,  and  flash  after  flash  of  the  most 
brilliant  lightning  played  down  the 
avenue.  Fortunately  our  conveyance 
was  provided  with  an  iron  frame,  over 
which  a  tarpaulin  was  quickly  tied  be¬ 
fore  the  rain  commenced  to  fall.  It 
was  one  of  the  weirdest  sights  I  have 
ever  witnessed  ;  the  black  clouds  ever 
and  anon  opened  to  send  forth  the 
dancing  light,  which  came  flying  down 
the  dark  and  gloomy  vista  of  phantom 
trees,  as  if  to  greet  us  on  our  way. 
Terrific  peals  of  thunder  succeeded  each 
flash,  seeming  to  shake  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  and  drowning  every 
other  sound.  The  horses,  driven  al¬ 
most  mad  by  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
galloped  down  the  road  for  dear  life, 
jolting  us  most  unmercifully  as  we  sat 
within  the  trap  in  solemn  silence,  think¬ 
ing  only  of  when  the  end  would  come 
and  what  it  would  be — whether  our 
brains  would  be  left  on  some  crypto- 
meria  trunk,  or  whether  the  lightning 
would  make  short  work  of  us.  At  last 
»wo  reached  a  break  in  the  avenue,  where 
stood  a  small  village  by  the  roadside. 
The  horses,  evidently  scenting  shelter, 
nlled  up  sharp  of  their  own  accord, 
ut  no  shelter  was  to  be  had  for  either 
man  or  beast,  for  the  houses  were  tight 
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closed  against  the  storm  with  their 
amados  or  sliding  shutters,  and  neither 
knock  nor  shout  brought  any  response. 
The  driver  refused  point  blank  to  enter 
the  avenue  again  until  the  storm  had 
abated.  Raiden,  the  thunder  god,  he 
Bsid,  had  spared  us  thus  far,  but  it 
would  be  tempting  him  too  much  to 
proceed  among  the  trees,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  out  to  remain  where  we 
were,  huddled  up  in  the  wagonette. 
Suddenly,  a  flash,  more  vivid  than  the 
others,  lit  up  the  row  of  giant  trees, 
and  a  great  crash  of  falling  timber  met 
our  ears,  but  the  darkness,  of  course, 
kept  us  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  passed  slow¬ 
ly  away,  and  in  their  places  came  rain 
and  wind.  How  it  poured  !  1  do  not 

think  I  have  ever  experienced  such  a 
deluge.  An  hour  later  brought  a  per¬ 
fect  transformation  ;  the  clouds  nad 
rolled  away,  the  wind  had  dropped, 
and  a  golden  moon  was  shining  down 
upon  the  desolate  scene.  We  continued 
our  journey,  but  we  had  not  gone  far 
before  we  found  the  road  blocked  by 
fallen  branches.  In  the  dim  light  we 
could  discern  the  tops  of  a  dozen  or 
more  trees  ruthlessly  cut  off  by  the 
lightning  and  strewn  across  the  avenue. 
Something  had  to  be  done  ;  we  could 
not  stay  here  all  night,  so  we  turned  out 
and,  ankle-deep  in  water,  proceeded  to 
drag  the  boughs  aside.  Our  labors 
were  rewarded,  and,  by  eight  o’clock, 
we  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the 
lights  of  Utsonomaya — a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  size. 

The  inn  where  we  put  up  for  the 
night  was  the  first  one  that  we  came  to — 
primitive  to  a  degree  and  not  provided 
with  any  European  comforts.  On  en¬ 
tering  we  had  to  take  off  our  boots, 
which,  however,  we  were  only  too  glad 
to  do,  since  they  were  wet  through.  A 
large  room  was  handed  over  to  us  in  a 
kind  of  loft,  and  one  huge  mosquito- 
curtain  was  hung  up,  beneath  which 
we  spent  the  night.  Cotton  quilts 
were  brought  in  for  us  to  lie  on,  but 
they  were  so  infested  with  fleas  that  we 
soon  repented  of  having  accepted  them. 
Luckily  we  were  well  provided  with 
“  Keating,”  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 
kept  us  fairly  free  from  annoyance. 
We  were  tired  enough  to  sleep  through 
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almost  anything,  yet  the  incessant  jab¬ 
bering  of  the  natives  kept  us  awake  for 
hours,  and  when  at  last  we  succeeded 
in  falling  into  a  doze,  alas  !  our  French 
friends  snored  so  vigorously  that  sound 
refreshing  sleep  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  My  fellow-countryman  stood  it 
for  about  half-an-hour,  and  then,  in 
sheer  desperation,  commenced  throwing 
everything  that  came  handy  across  the 
room,  in  which  pastime  I  soon  joined, 
till  at  last  my  store  of  missiles  being 
nearly  exhausted,  I  seized  a  boot  and 
hurled  it  in  the  direction  of  the  snor- 
ers.  Though  it  missed  the  mark,  it 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  musical  en¬ 
tertainment,  and,  passing  through  the 
mosquito  curtains,  rolled  down  the 
stairs  with  a  clatter  which  woke  the 
whole  house,  and  brought  up  the  land¬ 
lord  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we 
made  a  start  for  Nikko  in  jinrickshas, 
and  after  an  uphill  pull  of  about  twenty 
miles,  reached  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Our  quarters  were  off  the  main  street 
(Hachi-ishi).  of  the  little  town,  which 
stands  on  a  slope  surrounded  by  the 
most  glorious  scenery.  There  are 
plenty  of  shops  in  the  place,  at  this 
time  of  year  chiefly  filled  with  goods 
likely  to  attract  the  European  traveller, 
though  stonemasons  appear  to  drive  a 
thriving  trade  in  tombstones,  for  it  is 
the  one  aim  and  object  of  the  native  to 
be  buried  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  mausoleum. 

Between  our  portion  of  the  town  and 
the  temples  is  a  rock-strewn  mountain 
river  (the  Daya-gawa),  spanned  by  two 
bridges,  the  one  of  wood,  the  other  of 
red  lacquer  picked  out  with  gold.  This 
latter  is  the  Mikado’s  private  bridge — 
open  to  no  one  else  ;  once  a  year  only 
the  gates  are  unlocked  for  the  court 
pilgrimage.  Viewed  from  the  wooden 
bridge,  the  scenery  is  imposing,  and  the 
coloring  truly  magnificent.  The  vivid 
red  and  gold  of  the  royal  bridge  con¬ 
trasts  in  a  marked  degree  with  the  dash¬ 
ing  white  foam  of  the  torrent,  and  the 
sombre  verdure  of  the  pine-forests 
which  clothe  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  No  wonder  that  the  little  Jap 
regards  Nikko  as  the  acme  of  every¬ 
thing  glorious,  though  it  is  not  the 
mere  scenery  which  impresses  the  na- 
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tives  so  much  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
numerous  shrines  and  temples  which 
are  crowded  together  on  the  spot. 

The  history  of  the  Nikko  country 
dates  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  would  of  itself  fill  a 
Tolume.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me 
to  attempt  to  enter  into  the  subject  or 
even  sketch  its  outlines,  so  all  I  propose 
doing  is  to  relate  what  I  saw  for  my¬ 
self,  m  this  unromantic  age  of  ours. 

After  crossing  the  river,  we  ascended 
the  Nagasaka,  through  a  dense  wood 
of  magnificent  trees,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
All  is  desolation  here  where  formerly 
stood  a  hundred  or  more  shrines  en¬ 
dowed  by  daimios  in  honor  of  lye-Yasu. 
The  daimios'  families  lost  all  their 
money  in  the  troublous  times  which  fell 
on  the  country,  and  the  endowment 
ceased  ;  the  shrines  gradually  crumbled 
away  and  were  then  laid  low  by  order 
of  the  priests.  Thus  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world  has  be¬ 
come  nothing  more  than  a  rubbish  cor¬ 
ner,  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation. 
Passing  this  we  come  to  the  Mangwanji 
enclosure,  in  which  is  the  “  Hall  of  the 
Three  Buddhas,”  and  then,  ascending 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  between  two  rows 
of  cryptomerias,  we  reach  the  granite 
torii  ”  presented  by  the  Prince  of 
Chikuzen  from  his  own  quarries  in  the 
year  1618.”  The  height  of  the  arch¬ 
way  is  some  thirty  feet,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  dwarfed  by  the 
surroundings,  it  would  be  a  most  im¬ 
posing  monument.  Close  by,  on  the 
left,  rises  a  handsome  five-storied  pa¬ 
goda,  painted  in  harmonious  colors, 
it  is  ancient,  and  has  a  wonderful  col¬ 
lection  of  animals,  carved  out  of  wood, 
round  its  lower  story.  A  paved  court¬ 
yard  of  some  extent  stretches  hence  to 
the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  the  Gate  of  the  Two  Kings,  on 
the  flanks  of  which  stand  two  enormous 
gilt  lions.  The  gateway  is  covered  with 
various  carvings,  representing  tigers, 
elephants,  fabulous  beasts,  and  all  kinds 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  is  a  truly 
magnificent  work  of  art.  Again  we 
find  ourselves  in  yet  another  courtyard, 
this  time  enclosed  by  a  red  painted 
wooden  wall.  Here  are  three  massive 
buildings,  used  for  storing  the  utensils 
employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  as 


well  as  the  furniture  and  other  relics  of 
the  great  lye-Yasu.  Each  building  jg 
adorned  with  brilliantly  colored  carv¬ 
ings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
two  elephants,  well  designed  with  the 
exception  of  the  hind  legs,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  bend  the  wrong  way,  prov- 
ing  that  the  sculptor  was  no  naturalist. 

In  the  same  courtyard  as  the  store¬ 
houses  lives  a  sacred  white  pony  in  a 
comfortable  stable,  under  the  eaves  of 
which  are  carved  numerous  groups  of 
monkeys  in  every  conceivable  attitude. 
Then  we  come  to  a  holy  water  basin  of 
solid  granite,  forming  a'  species  of 
fountain,  a  continuous  flow  of  water 
(conveyed  to  the  spot  from  a  distant 
mountain  spring)  pouring  evenly  over 
its  edges.  Near  at  hand  is  a  richly 
ornamented  Kio*zo,  or  sacred  library, 
whei’cin  are  stored  the  Buddhist  scrip¬ 
tures,  placed  in  a  kind  of  monster 
prayer-wheel ;  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard  is  a  bronze  torii,  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  family.  In  the  next  courtyard,  a 
tier  higher  up  the  mountain  side,  are  the 
contributions  from  Corea,  in  the  form 
of  bell-towers,  bells  and  lanterns,  alt 
beautifully  fashioned  out  of  bronze, 
and  likely  to  be  supplemented  shortly 
by  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Platform 
after  platform  is  reached,  on  each  one 
something  new  and  something  more 
beautiful  in  design  and  workmanship 
than  anything  that  has  appeared  before. 
Handsome  gateways,  delicately  carved 
columns,  buildings  richly  ornamented 
with  crimson  and  gold  succeed  one  an¬ 
other  on  all  sides,  until  one  becomes 
utterly  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  the 
strange  sights.  The  beauty  of  every¬ 
thing  is  enhanced  by  the  sombre  back¬ 
ground  of  cryptomerias  which  grow 
in  profusion  on  -every  vacant  spot, 
and  shade  with  their  wide-spreading 
branches  the  well-worn  paving  stones 
of  the  courtyards. 

At  last  we  reach  the  holy  of  holies— 
the  Tamagaki  enclosure — which  con¬ 
tains  a  chapel  and  oratory.  Carvings 
and  paintings,  more  exquisite  than  any 
in  the  various  other  buildings,  adorn 
the  interior.  Everything  is  done  well 
and  in  good  taste  ;  no  part  of  the  work 
is  slurred  over,  and  the  artist  appears 
to  have  labored  with  higher  motives 
than  to  merely  please  the  eye  of  the 
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public.  Pages  might  be  filled  with 
descriptions  of  this  most  sacred  spot, 
but  I  fear  that  the  reader  is  already 
weary  of  the  wonders  of  Nikko.  To 
leave  the  place,  however,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  tomb  of  Iy6-Yasu  would  be 
verging  on  the  irreverent. 

The  tomb  is  reached  by  quitting  the 
Tainagaki  by  a  side  door,  over  which  is 
carved  the  figure  of  a  sleeping  cat, 
whose  natural  attitude  is  simply  mar¬ 
vellous.  A  series  of  flights  of  steps, 
mostly  covered  with  moss,  leads  us  to 
a  torii  on  the  mountain-side,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Tama- 
gaki.  The  platform  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  balustrade,  there  being  only 
one  entrance,  a  handsome  bronze  gate, 
through  which  we  were  not  allowed  to 
pass.  The  silent  solitude  of  the  spot 
and  its  romantic  surroundings  impress 
us  as  we  gaze  through  the  gateway  on 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  great  Sho- 
goon.  VVe  have  completed  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Nikko  ;  we  have  looked  on  the 
tomb  of  the  “  Noble  of  the  First  De¬ 
gree  of  the  First  Rank,  Great  Light  of 
the  East,  Great  Incarnation  of  Bud¬ 
dha.”  The  tomb  is  simplicity  itself. 
A  table  of  pale  yellow  bronze  (supposed 
to  have  derived  its  light  color  from  the 
admixture  of  gold  with  the  copper)  sup¬ 
ports  a  funeral  urn,  while  in  front 
stands  a  huge  bronze  stork,  holding  on 
his  back  a  brass  caudle.  An  incense- 
burner  and  a  vase  containing  brass  lotus 
flowers  and  leaves  complete  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  enclosure.  Here  stands  no 
gilded  dome,  no  marble  canopy  to  ward 
off  the  elements  ;  the  solid  nature  of 
the  tomb  requires  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  snows  of  winter,  an'd  the  rains  of 
autumn,  are  allowed  to  fall  at  will  on 
the  bronze  urn  and  its  strange  guar¬ 
dians.  The  ravages  of  time  leave  few 
marks  on  such  material.  The  vast 
heavens  form  a  vault,  meet  in  the  eyes 
of  Japan,  for  the  ashes  of  her  greatest 
ruler. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Nikko  kept  us  busy  sight-seeing  for 
several  days  ;  there  was  always  some 
fresh  excursion  ready  for  us,  and  the 
climate  was  so  pleasant  and  the  coun¬ 
try  so  charming  that  we  never  felt 
tired.  A  delightful  stroll  by  the  side 
of  the  Dayagawa  takes  one  to  Kamman- 
ga-fuchi,  a  deep  bubbling  pool  in  the 


mountain  torrent.  Across  the  stream, 
on  the  opposite  precipitous  rock,  we 
were  shown  some  writing — the  Sanskrit 
word  Hammam,  a  bath.  The  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  this  is  that  to  all  appearance  no 
human  being  could  have  ever  reached 
the  spot ;  local  tradition,  however, 
maintains  that  a  certain  miracle-worker 
(Kobo  Daishi)  hurled  his  pen  across 
the  river  and  cut  out  the  letters  on  the 
stone.  However  the  writing  got  there, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  there  to  this 
day. 

Close  to  this  interesting  pool  is  the 
avenue  of  images,  representing  the 
Amida  Buddha.  The  idols  vary  in  size 
but  are  similar  in  design.  There  are 
several  hundred  of  them  altogether, 
and  they  sit  facing  one  another  in  two 
long  rows.  We  asked  the  little  Jap 
who  brought  us  to  the  place  how  many 
of  them  there  were  ;  in  an  awed  whis¬ 
per  he  replied,  “  Nobody  knows.” 
Then  he  told  us  how  impossible  it  was 
to  count  them.  Each  image  was  made 
unsightly  by  having  numbers  of  little 
bits  of  paper  stuck  on  to  it,  and  chewed 
bits  of  paper  which  had  been  spat  at 
it ;  the  object  of  this  disfiguration  we 
failed  to  discover,  though  our  friend 
Hojo  informed  us  they  were  put  on  by 
the  young  priests,  a  part  of  whose 
novitiate  it  was  to  attempt  to  count  the 
Buddhas.  There  is  evidently  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  these  idols,  for  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  reckon  them 
up  the  same  twice  over,  in  spite  of 
sticking  a  piece  of  paper  to  tick  each 
one  off.  Of  course  two  unsuperstitious 
Englishmen  were  not  to  be  humbugged 
by  native  stories,  so  M-: - (my  travel¬ 

ling  companion)  and  I,  thinking  the 
whole  thing  ridiculous,  decided  to  count 
the  mysterious  images.  VVe  started  on 
co-operative  lines — each  taking  a  side 
of  the  avenue.  Our  efforts,  however, 
were  fruitless,  for  we  had  not  numbered 
off  more  than  a  dozen  each,  before 

M - (^whose  eyes  were  not  so  good  as 

they  had  once  been)  shouted  across  to 
me,  “  I  say,  I  saw  one  of  them  on  your 
side  moving  ;  I’m  certain  I  did,  they’re 
uncanny  ;  let’s  give  it  up.”  This  in¬ 
terruption,  of  course,  upset  all  my  cal¬ 
culations,  but  we  soon  came  on  the 
moving  image,  which  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  one  of  our  old 
Frenchmen,  seated  peacefully  among 
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the  statues,  and  looking  in  his  white 
clothes  for  all  the  world  like  a  jolly  fat 
old  Buddha. 

To  persons  interested  in  waterfalls 
Nikko  is  a  royal  hunting  ground. 
There  is  the  Cascade  of  the  Falling 
Mist  (Kari-furi),  the  Nana-taki,  Urami- 
ga-taki,  and  countless  other  takis  high¬ 
er  up  among  the  mountains — all  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  midst  of  scenery  beautiful 
be^nd  description. 

From  Nikko  we  marched  up  into  the 

hills,  I  on  foot,  M - on  a  straw-shod 

pack-horse,  and  one  Frenchman  in  a 
kago.  The  other  Frenchman  simply 
refused  to  leave  Nikko ;  Nikko  was 
good  enough  for  him,  he  said,  and  he 
had  a  weak  heart  and  could  not  stand 
high  altitudes.  For  the  first  hour  after 
leaving  Nikko  we  followed  the  course 
of  the  Dayagawa,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  at  a  tea-house  to  let  the  kago- 
bearers  rest  from  their  labors  of  carry¬ 
ing  sixteen  stone  of  solid  flesh  and 
bone.  The  kago  is  a  kind  of  palan¬ 
quin,  though  without  any  of  its  com¬ 
forts.  A  bamboo  pole  runs  along  the 
top  and  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men  ;  from  the  pole  is  suspended 
a  sort  of  box  with  open  sides,  of  dimen¬ 
sions  just  calculated  to  take  a  Jap  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  legs.  To  the  European 
traveller  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  puz¬ 
zle  ;  and  in  the  case  of  our  Frenchman 
it  must  have  been  absolute  torture. 
When  the  kago  arrived  in  the  morning, 

M - and  I  examined  it  carefully,  and 

then  ran  our  eyes  over  the  Frenchman, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  possibly  be 
fitted  into  the  conveyance  would  be  by 
boiling  him  down.  However,  when  the 
time  came,  yve  succeeded  in  shipping 
him  whole.  His  head  touched  the 
roof,  as  did  also  his  knees,  and  bad  he 
taken  one  size  larger  in  boots  his  toes 
would  have  been  on  the  same  level.  In 
this  position  he  represented  an  exact 
letter  W,  and  the  way  he  got  out  and 
stretched  himself  straight  at  every  halt 
was  most  amusing  to  witness. 

After  passing  Midzusawa  we  had  to 
ascend  a  steep  bit  of  hill,  then  we 
dropped  down  again  to  the  stony  bed 
of  the  river,  which  we  crossed  and  re¬ 
crossed  a  dozen  times  or  more  by  rude 
bridges  of  brushwood.  The  scenery  as 
we  ascended  the  gorge  began  to  assume 
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a  wilder  aspect,  the  mountains  closing 
in  and  leaving  but  a  narrow  passage  for 
the  torrent ;  rugged  precipices  hung 
over  our  heads,  and  forests  of  giant 
trees  shut  out  the  sun.  At  one  of  the 
pools  in  the  stream  we  came  on  a  na¬ 
tive  fisherman  busy  with  his  rod.  He 
was  no  mean  follower  of  the  “  gentle 
craft,”  and  I  spent  an  hour  or  so  with 
him,  while  the  others  went  on  ahead. 
His  rod  was  made  of  bamboo,  the  joints 
all  telescoping  into  the  butt,  and  was 
as  light  as  the  traditional  feather.  My 
new-found  friend  threw  a  fiy  with  a 
skill  that  even  the  great  Izaak  would 
not  have  despised,  and  the  number  of 
beautiful  trout  which  lay  on  the  bank 
made  me  long  to  try  my  luck.  After 
I  had  watched  him  for  some  time,  he 
came  up  to  me  smiling,  and,  thrusting 
the  rod  into  my  hands,  said  something 
which  was  evidently,  “  Here,  you  have 
ago.”  I  proceeded  to  whip  the  stream 
in  the  most  approved  fashion,  but  with¬ 
out  any  result,  which  appeared  to  afford 
the  fisherman  immense  satisfaction ; 
and  he  insisted  on  my  taking  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  best  fish  as  a  present,  re¬ 
fusing  absolutely  my  offer  of  payment. 
The  little  fellow  was  a  thorough  sports¬ 
man  all  round,  and  told  me  all  about 
the  shooting  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  a  professional  hunter,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account,  did  a  fairly 
good  business  in  skins.  Chamois,  bear, 
wolf,  badger,  monkey,  and  marten  were 
the  principal  skins  that  he  got  among 
the  Nikko  hills,  and  he  also  shot  wild 
boars,  pheasants  (two  kinds),  par¬ 
tridges,  quails,  and  wild  ducks.  But 
things,  he  said,  were  not  what  they 
used  to  be  ;  every  villager  has  a  gun 
now-a-days,  and,  consequently,  game 
becomes  scarcer  each  year. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  soon  left 
the  gorge  and  commenced  to  toil  up 
the  mountain-side.  The  road,  which 
for  some  distance  passes  through  a  for¬ 
est  of  pine,  oak,  and  alder,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  steep,  and  the  day  being  none  too 
cool,  made  the  climb  sufficiently  ardu¬ 
ous.  Tree  trunks  are  laid  across  the 
steepest  parts,  forming  a  succession  of 
steps,  slippery  to  a  degree,  and  at  an 
uncomfortable  distance  apart.  They 
reminded  me  a  little  of  those  terrible 
steps  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  one  step 
at  a  time  is  like  working  a  treadmill. 
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and  two  steps  stretch  one’s  legs  most 
unpleasantly.  At  one  of  the  many 
turns  of  the  zig-zag  path  I  caught  up 
my  friends — both  as  miserable  as  could 

be.  M - had  been  slipping  over  his 

horse's  tail  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
Frenchman  averred  that  he  felt  like  a 
jelly  on  a  summer’s  night.  But  the 
men  I  really  pitied  were  the  kagokaki, 
who,  now  stark  naked,  were  pouring 
from  head  to  foot.  They  were  quite 
cheerful,  however,  and  still  singing 
and  laughing. 

We  halted  for  a  short  time  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Kegon  falls,  and  then  al¬ 
most  immediately  reached  the  village 
of  Chiuzenji,  with  its  lovely  lake. 
What  a  glorious  panorama  met  our  eyes 
as  we  sat  in  the  balcony  of  the  little 
waterside  tea-house.  Above  us  a  deep 
blue  cloudless  sky,  at  our  feet  the 
transparent  lake,  stretching  away  ten 
miles  or  more,  its  shores — clothed  with 
dark  forest  trees — sloping  upward  to 
the  sacred  mount,  great  Nantaizan. 
The  few  wooden  houses  which  form  the 
village  and  the  picturesquely  dressed 
people  add  charm  and  life  to  the  scene, 
and  the  occasional  plunge  of  a  bather 
breaks  the  somewhat  monotonous  sound 
of  the  rippling  water,  ilere,  at  a  height 
of  4300  feet  above  the  sea,  we  ate  our 
fish  dinner  with  as  great  a  relish  as  if 
we  had  been  at  Greenwich  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  feasted  to  our  hearts’  content  on 
the  scenery,  took  a  tender  sayondra  of 
the  little  moozmies  who  waited  on  us, 
and  then  got  under  way  again. 

The  path,  for  two  or  three  miles  after 
leaving  Chiuzenji,  skirts  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  passes  within  the 
edge  of  the  forest  which  covers  the 
lower  slopes  of  Nantaizan.  Leaving 
the  lake,  we  turn  to  the  right,  and, 
after  passing  Hell’s  river,  enter  a  dense 
wood  of  pine  and  oak.  On  emerging 
from  this  the  path  ascends  a  little  and 
then  conducts  us  across  a  desolate  re¬ 
gion  covered  with  scattered  trees,  bear¬ 
ing  the  marks  of  dre.  The  ravages  of 
the  dames  are  visible  for  several  miles 
right  and  left  of  us,  but  in  the  distance 
one  sees  all  around  a  verdant  forest  of 
oak  and  larch  with  a  background  of  tow¬ 
ering  mountains,  some  well- wooded  up 
their  summits,  others  black  and  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 
An  hour  or  so  is  occupied  in  traversing 


this  uninviting  country,  no  song  of 
bird,  no  scent  of  dower  to  cheer  us  on 
our  way,  but  at  last  we  get  among  the 
living  trees  again,  and  shortly  reach  a 
spot  from  which  a  lovely  little  picture 
bursts  upon  us.  A  beautiful  lake  lies 
beneath  us,  deep  set  amid  densely 
wooded  mountains  ;  the  sun’s  last  rays 
gild  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  disperse 
a  glow  of  warmth  over  the  silent  waters. 
Dark  pines,  growing  among  the  lighter 
birches  and  oaks,  form  a  natural  shad¬ 
ing  to  the  woodland  scene,  while  the 
blood-red  hues  of  the  autumn-tinted 
mountain-ash  shine  out  like  beacon 
dres  on  a  dark  mountain-side. 

The  remote  little  village  which  we 
had  selected  for  our  sojourn  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  sulphur  baths 
with  a  fringe  of  two-storied  houses  on 
either  side.  In  a  tea-house  we  found 
a  clean  room  on  the  upper  floor,  with 
a  balconv  overlooking  the  one  street  of 
the  village.  In  this  we  established 
ourselves  and  tried  to  satisfy  our  thirst 
by  emptying  cup  after  cup  of  the 
moozmVs  tea.  We  had  travelled  twenty 
miles  since  noon  and  consequently  our 
first  thought  was  a  bath.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  our  host  smiled  and  informed 
us  that,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  this 
was  the  most  lamous  for  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  enjoyment ;  it  was,  in’ fact,  the 
watering-place  yiar  excellence  oi  Japan  ; 
then,  pointing  to  the  street  before  us, 
he  asked  what  more  we  required. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  narrow  street 
stand  a  dozen  or  more  baths,  some  cov¬ 
ered  in,  others  quite  open,  the  water 
being  contained  in  a  sort  of  square  tank, 
lined  throughout  with  wood.  Towels 
in  hand,  we  sallied  forth  to  bathe,  and, 
arriving  at  the  first  bath,  looked  in. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  that  met  our 
eyes  ;  the  place  was  crowded  with  wom¬ 
en,  children,  and  men,  all  in  nature’s 
garb,  and,  oblivious  of  any  impropriety, 
chatting  and  laughing  most  compla¬ 
cently.  The  bath  was  not  inviting  ; 
the  water  was  thick  and  muddy,  and 
the  air  laden  with  hot  sulphur  vapor. 
We  passed  on  to  the  next  one  ;  it  was 
hotter  and  dirtier  than  the  first,  so  that 
M - and  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  pub¬ 

lic  bath  ;  the  Frenchman,  however 
(who  always  prided  himself  on  con¬ 
forming  to  the  habits  of  the  people), 
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divested  himself  of  his  clothes  and 
plunged,  feet  foremost,  into  the  pea- 
soupy  element,  sending  the  water  fly¬ 
ing  in  all  directions  and  causing  the 
naked  little  nioozmies  to  shout  with  de¬ 
light  at  the  extraordinary  sight.  We 
left  him  to  his  doubtful  enjoyment 
and  returned  to  our  tea-house,  to  try 
and  get  a  wash  down  in  cleaner  water. 
After  some  difficulty,  we  made  our 
host  understand  what  we  wanted,  and 
soon  all  hands  were  busy  bringing 
wooden  pails  of  water  into  the  yard. 
We  noticed  that  with  each  pail  arrived 
half-a-dozen  inquisitive-looking  natives, 
who  had  evidently  scented  some  nov¬ 
elty  in  the  air. 

At  last  the  water  was  ready,  and  we 
were  told  that  we  could  have  our  bath. 
“  But  what  about  all  these  people  ?” 
we  asked,  pointing  to  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children  assembled  in  the 
yard.  “  Oh,  they’ve  come  to  see,”  was 
the  reply.  Now  Englishmen,  as  a  rule, 
are  modest  beings,  and  1  fancy  that 
most  men  would  feel  a  certain  amount 
of  bashfulness  if  called  upon  to  stand 
up  and  bathe  in  the  presence  of  fifty 
women  and  children,  so  M - whis¬ 

pered  to  me,  “  I’m  going  to  bed  dirty 
to-night,  unless  those  people  clear  out.” 
I  told  him  that  he  must  not  think  of 
such  base  conduct,  and  I  reminded  him 
of  the  story  in  the  ‘‘  Pink  Wedding,” 
of  the  gentleman  who  refused  his  bath 
in  the  presence  of  the  inoozmi  attend¬ 
ant  ;  how  she  went  out  and  told  her 
friends  that  the  poor  man  was  possessed 
of  a  caudal  appendage  ;  and  how  he 


had  to  flee  the  village  to  prevent  mal¬ 
treatment  as  an  agent  of  the  devil.  My 
friend  was  persuaded  and  we  ”  stripped 
to  the  buff.”  As  each  garment  came 
off  the  crowd  closed  in,  and  the  women 
strove  among  themselves  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  pouring  water  down  our  backs. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  most  try¬ 
ing  part  of  the  ordeal,  for  apparently 
these  strange  little  people  had  never 
seen  white  flesh  before,  and  our  skin 
was  subjected  to  an  examination  as 
minute  as  that  made  of  a  piece  of  mate¬ 
rial  by  a  lady  choosing  a  new  fruck. 
As  the  natives  gained  confidence,  they 
politely  asked  permission  to  touch  the 
strange  stuff  of  which  we  were  made, 
and  our  bodies  then  underwent  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  pokes,  amid  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  Frenchman  put  an  end  to 
the  entertainment  by  rudely  shouting 
to  us  through  the  paper  windows  of 
our  room  ;  we  did  not  mind  affording 
amusement  to  the  simple  natives,  but 
our  pride  would  not  permit  us  to  stand 
the  jeers  of  a  European,  so  we  hastily 
gathered  up  our  clothes  and  fled  up 
the  stairs  to  our  quarters.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  our  sober-minded 
friends  at  home  would  have  thought 
could  they  have  seen  our  naked  forms 
racing  up  those  steps  ! 

After  two  or  three  charming  days 
spent  among  the  balmy  breezes  and 
glorious  scenery  of  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Nikko, 
and  were  soon  once  more  back  again  in 
the  capital  of  the  Mikado’s  Empire.— 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Ih  the  hard  frosty  weather  there  is 
not  much  doing  on  the  top  of  the 
downs.  A  few  thrushes  are  there. 
The  hard  weather  that  drives  most  wild 
things  nearer  the  haunts  of  men  seems 
to  drive  many  thrushes  away  from  them 
— ever  so  far  afield  in  search  of  some 
soft  place  that  their  bills  can  pierce. 
There  are  few  such  places  on  the  downs, 
but  under  the  matted  gorse  bushes, 
where  the  soil  is  less  clay  or  chalk  than 
a  bedding  of  dead  and  rotting  spines 


from  the  gorse,  and  the  close,  dark  roof 
keeps  in  the  warmth — there  they  may 
find  something  they  may  ‘‘  grubble”  in, 
and  shelter.  But  they  look  puffed  out 
and  cold  and  hungry. 

Some  sea-gulls  are  about,  hovering 
over  the  fallows  in  a  dissatisfied  way,  as 
if  they  could  not  understand  it.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  settle,  but  at  once  rise 
again,  finding  the  hard  ground  un¬ 
friendly.  A  great  flock  of  wood-pigeons 
flies  up  from  some  field  below,  and  goes 
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over  the  brow  out  of  sight.  There  is 
ice  six  inches  thick  where  the  shepherd 
has  broken  it  on  the  pond  at  which  the 
sheep  drink.  Turn  and  meet  the  east 
wind  and  make  your  way  down  to  the 
seaward  cliffs.  It  is  warmer  here.  The 
wind  blows  off  the  sea  with  a  salt 
warmth.  It  is  the  same  saltness  that 
in  summer  gives  it  its  freshness,  but 
now,  by  comparison  with  the  frozen 
earth,  it  is  warm.  The  soil  gratefully 
acknowledges  it,  and  is  soft  and  sticky. 
Your  boots  get  heavy  with  chalky  loam. 

The  rank  salt  grass  grows  at  places 
nearly  to  the  beach,  at  others  the  cliff 
goes  down  sheer,  a  dazzling  white  in 
the  sun.  On  the  top  of  the  downs  you 
could  scarce  see  across  the  next  combe. 
It  was  all  full  of  -dark  atmosphere  and 
mystery,  though  the  sun  was  bright 
and  the  heavens  blue  above.  But  here 
far  distant  cliffs  are  visible,  for  the 
frost  haze  clings  only  to  the  land.  The 
wind  is  combing  out  the  grass,  like 
maidens’  hair,  and  laying  it  back  over 
each  ledge  of  chalk. 

There  are  numbers  of  thrushes  here. 
Every  few  yards  you  scare  one  from 
under  a  chalky  ledge.  (Why  do  these 
grass-grown  chalk  cliffs  always  go  in 
ridges?)  Sometimes  the  thrush  flies 
out  over  the  beach  flfty  yards  or  so, 
then  back  again  disappointed.  Gener¬ 
ally,  though,  he  only  makes  for  the 
shelter  of  another  ledge,  as  a  rule  pre¬ 
ferring  to  alight  on  top  of  it,  and  tum¬ 
ble  over  into  his  shelter  like  an  acrobat. 
In  the  comparative  warmth  of  the  re¬ 
flection  of  a  white  face  of  chalk  is  a 
thrush’s  snail-breaking  stono,  surround¬ 
ed  by  shell  chips.  Occasionally  a  stone- 
chat  jumps  up  from  some  hiding  place 
and  expostulates  with  you  for  intrud¬ 
ing.  All  the  other  birds  are  mute,  and 
even  he  seems  to  have  but  one  note 
left. 

The  pipits  have  gone  somewhere,  and 
the  wheatears  that  in  summer  used  to 
scud  away  before  you,  then  perch  on 
an  eminence  and  flick  their  tails,  are 
gone.  On  the  beach  are  a  crowd  of 
wagtails  making  their  way  westward, 
alighting  every  few  yards  and  picking 
insects.  An  occasional  pair  of  jack¬ 
daws  flies  along,  their  necks  so  thick 
and  puffy  that  they  look  as  if  they  had 
been  beheaded.  But  most  of  the  birds 
are  around  human  dwellings  or  in  more 


sheltered  places.  Jackdaws  especially 
are  fond  of  human  habitations  at  this 
season.  They  like  to  sit  on  the  chim¬ 
ney  tops  and  warm  themselves  with  the 
smoke,  and  even  rooks  sometimes  affect 
the  chimney  cowls.  Altogether,  there 
is  little  life  on  the  chalky  cliffs  or 
downs. 

A  stubble  above  the  cliffs  is  alive 
with  skylarks  and  linnets.  They  will 
not  fly  far  if  you  scare  them,  but  just 
flutter  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  out 
of  your  way.  In  a  steep  fleld  beyond 
are  some  sea-gulls  hovering  and  set¬ 
tling,  then  hovering  and  then  settling 
again,  though  it  seems  doubtful  if  they 
can  And  anything  worth  their  trouble. 
Perhaps  they  are  playing  a  game  to 
keep  tnemselves  warm.  Kittiwakes  are 
fond  of  fly-hawking,  but  there  can  be 
no  flies  to  hawk  just  now.  Over  pine 
woods  you  may  sometimes  see  them 
hawking  the  insects  a  whole  summer’s 
day  long  ;  but  this  is  not  summer.  It 
is  nearly  the  shortest  day. 

In  the  woods,  in  the  snowy  weather, 
the  stillness  is  wonderful.  No  bird 
sings,  no  twig  moves,  all  is  silent.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  little  bird  flies  among  the 
branches  as  if  harrying  out  of  the 
snowy  unsympathetic  world,  but  he 
does  not  pause  or  perch.  A  redwing 
nestling  among  the  frozen  leaves  be¬ 
neath  a  bush  IS  the  only  sound.  He 
lies  very  close,  and  when  you  frighten 
him,  flies  with  stiff  wings  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  snow  to  the  next  shelter. 

There  is  a  peculiar  peace  in  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  snow.  No  other  silence  is 
quite  like  it.  It  is  a  silence  in  which 
you  feel  utterly  alone.  The  silence  of 
a  fog  is  as  profound,  but  not  as  restful. 
There  is  no  solitude  in  a  fog.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  you  are  not  sur¬ 
rounded — thronged  upon — by  invisible 
presences.  It  is  impossible  to  fancy 
yourself  alone.  You  are  inclined  to 
stretch  out  your  hands  to  push  from 
you  some  invisible  thing.  The  fog  is 
like  a  semi  incarnation,  scarce  palpa¬ 
ble,  of  a  formless  spirit  world.  It  is 
crowded.  But  the  solitude  of  the  snow 
is  unvext.  Falling  snow  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  The  silence  is  as  deathly,  but  the 
movement  of  the  flakes  confuses  you, 
and  cheats  your  sense,  so  that  you  seem 
to  hear  each  flake  fall  with  a  “  hush¬ 
ing”  whisper.  This,  too,  is  full  of 
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mystery  and  peopled  with  spirits,  but 
they  are  not  so  menapant  as  the  spirits 
of  the  fog — only  mischievously  perturb¬ 
ing. 

It  is  Christmas  time  and  Bank  Holi¬ 
day  time,  and  we  have  to  be  abnormally 
cheerful,  to  order.  The  ways  and  by¬ 
ways  are  haunted  by  the  lover  and  the 
lass,  the  former  looking  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  his  Sunday  clothes.  It  is 
especially  hard  for  the  birds  to  be  fes¬ 
tive  in  this  weather,  and  they  are  ap¬ 
preciative  of  very  ordinary  fare  which 
charity  may  throw  from  the  windows. 
Spayrows  lorm  the  majority  of  the 
guests,  but  there  is  plenty  of  variety. 
A  sober-colored  hen  blackbird,  puffed 
out  by  the  cold.  A  splendid  cock,  with 
a  coat  that  looks  as  if  Day  and  Martin 
had  been  polishing  it,  and  a  noble 
orange  bill.  A  thrush  ;  a  hen  chaffinch 
that  has  lingered  behind  her  fellows, 
for  most  of  the  female  chaffinches  have 
one  abroad,  leaving  their  spouses  to  a 
achelor  life.  Only  a  few  of  the  ladies, 
who  have  a  preference  for  male  society, 
remain  behind.  Then  comes  a  robin, 
and  after  you  have  been  throwing  out 
crumbs  for  a  day  or  two  a  starling  will 
come,  and  will  tell  some  of  his  friends 
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pebbly  beach  on  which  you  have  seen  a 
whole  flock  of  these  smaller  waders 
settle.  You  marked  the  spot  exactly, 
and  are  sure  you  are  right,  but  you 
cannot  see  a  living  thing.  Perhaps 
they  have  run,  but  there  is  an  open 
stretch  of  sand  a  little  beyond.  You 
must  have  seen  them  had  they  crossed 
that.  Suddenly  you  become  aware  of 
what  appears  a  slight  quick  movement 
of  a  gray-brown  pebble,  and  focussing 
your  eye  on  it,  see  it  to  be  a  dun¬ 
lin,  or  a  plover,  or  a  dotterel.  The 
bird  knows  in  an  instant  when  you 
have  seen  it,  and  skims  off  with  a  low 
whistle.  By  this  time  you  have  learned 
what  to  look  for,  and  you  become  aware 
of  now  another  and  now  another,  each 
of  which  runs  a  few  steps,  then  rises 
and  scuds,  low-flying,  over  the  shore  ; 
and  you  find  that  you  were  right  after 
all,  and  had  been  in  the  very  midst  of 
a  whole  flock  of  these  invisible  crea¬ 
tures. 

Ptarmigan  on  the  snow  are  said  to 
be  even  greater  adepts  at  concealment, 
as  may  well  be  imagined.  It  takes  an 
eye  as  trained  to  see  them  as  to  see  a 
hare  in  its  form,  or  a  peewit’s  nest  on 
the  fallows,  or  a  trout  at  the  bottom  of 


about  it,  and,  when  the  starlings  once 
take  to  coming,  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  other  guests.  They  soon  form 
quite  a  little  m)ck,  and  the  other's  hop 
round  about  in  a  discreet  circle,  and 
only  occasionally  summon  courage  to 
make  a  dash  for  a  morsel  which  they 
carry  off  to  discuss  at  leisure.  It  is 
only  the  sparrows  that  seriously  contest 
the  position  with  the  starlings.  Spar¬ 
rows  are  afraid  of  nothing,  and  the 
starlings  are  not  pugnacious.  The  lat¬ 
ter  run  about  a  little  in  the  manner  of 
ame  birds,  but  when  they  are  in  a 
urry  they  hop  like  the  finches.  They 
are  very  busy  feeders,  and  hardly  lift 
their  heads.  In  a  tussocky  field  you 
may  look  a  long  while  without  being 
aware  that  there  are  any  living  things 
in  ij;.  Then  you  begin  to  notice  mov¬ 
ing  black  objects,  which  might  be  any¬ 
thing,  till  a  closer  attention  shows  them 
to  be  starlings  assiduously  intent  on 
their  dinner.  But  they  have  not  near¬ 
ly  the  genius  for  low  lying  and  conceal¬ 
ment  of  plovers  and  dotterels  and  many 
of  the  shore  birds. 

Sometimes  you  may  walk  down  to  a 


a  pool.  Go  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  if  you  are  in  London.  There 
are  some  beautifully  arranged  cases  of 
shore  birds  and  their  eggs  and  young 
on  shingle.  For  a  while,  as  you  look, 
you  see  -nothing  but  a  foot  or  two  of 
gravel.  Suddenly  a  crouching  bird 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  pebbles,  tlien 
a  pair  of  downy  young  ones,  and  then 
two  mottled  eggs  ;  but  if  you  did  not 
know  there  was  something  more  you 
would  have  sworn  it  was  a  piece  of  life¬ 
less  shingle. 

Some  people  talk  as  if  sparrows  were 
brown,  and  it  is  more  or  less  true.  But 
it  is  not  true  if  by  “  brown”  they  mean 
a  monotone,  and  this  does  seem  to  he 
their  idea.  The  London  sparrows  are 
dingy  little  things  certainly,  smoke  be¬ 
grimed,  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  in  town  or 
country,  is  always  humbly  clad  ;  but 
the  clean,  well-fledged  cock  sparrow  is 
as  handsome  a  fellow  as  you  can  see. 
Look  at  him  closely  from  the  window 
and  you  will  find  that,  though  he  may 
be  described  as  brown,  it  is  brown  of 
every  shade  between  purple  and  yellow 
ochre,  very  handsomely  blended.  His 
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back  is  like  mahogany — that  is  brown, 
but  is  it  not  handsome  ? — and  he  has  a 
line  of  black  on  either  eye,  which  sets 
off  the  neat  gray  of  his  broad  head 
finely. 

Of  all  the  birds  that  come  to  the 
guest  table  spread  before  the  dining¬ 
room  window  none  is  a  greater  bully 
than  the  slim  little  water  wagtail.  He 
runs  about  quickly,  charging  with  his 
bradawl-bill  any  bird  of  less  size  than  a 
starling  that  dares  try  to  peck  a  crumb. 
Occasionally  a  blue  tit  flits  down  from 
a  tree  and  flies  off  with  a  morsel  about 
as  big  as  himself.  But  the  blue-tit  is 
carnivorous  for  choice,  and  for  choice 
he  pecks  with  his  head  downward. 
Hang  him  up  a  bone  from  the  bough 
of  a  tree  and  he,wiH  fly  to  it  and  set  it 
swinging  as  he  perches,  and,  as  it  rocks 
him  to  and  fro,  he  will  be  very  busy 
picking  tiny  bits  from  the  crevices  of 
the  bone.  He  ought  to  live  in  a  chronic 
state  of  blood  to  the  head,  but  he  is  a 
born  acrobat,  in  his  blue  and  yellow 
motley.  If  you  fasten  a  box  with  a 
hole  in  it,  like  a  tiny  dog  kennel,  to  a 
tree  stem  or  a  wall  he  is  nearly  sure  to 
make  a  nesting  place  of  it  in  the  spring, 
and  to  bring  up  in  it  a  great  family  of 
tiny  acrobats  like  himself.  He  is  a  very 
friendly  fellow.  The  dogs  will  go  under 
his  swinging  bone  and  gaze  up  at  it 
longingly,  but  he  will  only  laugh  down 
at  them  with  his  one  squeaky  note.  He 
knows  the  length  of  their  reach  per¬ 
fectly.  It  must  be  very  annoying  for 
them. 

Dogs  have  strange  differences  of  char¬ 
acter.  A  friend  had  one  that  was  an 
idiot.  It  had  perfect  health,  but  could 
not  be  taught  to  know  its  own  master, 
nor  its  own  home  ;  and  if  it  got  any¬ 
where  out  of  sight  could  never  find  its 
way  back.  Idiot  dogs  are  rare,  but  the 
writer  has  had  personal  friends  among 
dogs  who  were  obviously  insane.  Some 
of  them  have  a  strange  sixth  sense,  and 
are  conscious  of  things — generally  of  a 
terrifying  nature,  apparently — which 
men  and  other  dogs  do  not  see  :  canine 
ghosts,  probably,  perhaps  a  ghostly 
whip.  Some  dogs  are  morbidly  intro¬ 
spective  and  very  secretive  (very  likely 
they  suffer  from  enlarged  liver),  and 
must  have  a  strong  sense  of  humor. 
Another  friend  had  one  which  she 
firmly  believed  to  have  the  evil  eye. 


The  eye  had  no  effect  upon  human 
beings,  but  on  canine  natures  it  never 
failed.  It  belonged  to  a  little  black, 
unhealthy-looking  dog,  not  at  all  dig¬ 
nified,  but  when  this  creature  saw  a 
dog  coming  it  fixed  it  with  this  eye, 
and  the  other  dog  would  lie  down  in 
the  road  in  a  state  of  partial  paralysis. 
The  effect  was  only  temporary. 

One  gets  rather  weary  of  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  frost.  The  birds  begin  to  look 
very  tired  of  it.  Our  tiny  little  garden 
has  become  the  home  of  a  thrush.  He 
seems  to  think  it  not  worth  while  to 
fly  over  the  wall,  and  gropes  about 
under  the  bushes  all  day  with  a  slow, 
unenterprising  movement,  like  a  big 
toad.  He  grows  more  lethargic  daily. 
Unless  the  frost  breaks  soon  he  will 
succumb.  Many  birds  are  said  to  die 
of  thirst  in  a  long  frost,  but  when  one 
puts  water  out  in  a  pan  the  birds  do 
not  seem  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  For 
several  hours  they  are  very  shy  (perhaps 
they  think  there  is  a  gun  in  it),  and 
few  dare  approach  it  to  snatch  the 
crumbs  lying  near.  There  is  reward 
for  the  greatly  daring  ones,  for  we  have 
put  the  best  morsels  near  the  pan  so  as 
to  attract  the  birds.  At  length  a 
starling  dares  the  peril,  and  abstracts 
a  big  bit.  The  majority  still  keep 
aloof,  hut  some  bold  fellows,  daring 
speculators,  who,  if  they  were  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  would  go  for  coups 
and  big  dividends,  follow  his  lead  and 
are  rewarded.  The  birds  are  like  men, 
inscrutable  in  their  caprices.  They  all 
fly  up  sometimes  from  the  crumbs  and 
do  not  approach  them  for  a  whole 
hour.  No  one  knows  why.  A  cat  has 
the  idea  that  we  have  put  out  these 
crumbs  as  ground  bait,  to  entice  vic¬ 
tims  for  his  dinner.  He  is  a  nuisance, 
for  he  makes  the  birds  uneasy,  and  very 
likely  will  soon  eat  the  thrush. 

Our  neighbors  have  a  dog,  an  old  fat 
fellow,  but  his  is  an  amiable  and  a 
venerable  old  age.  He  stands  in  a 
road  and  wags  his  tail  with  a  chronio- 
movement  between  pleasure  and  palsy, 
and  seems  to  appeal  to  the  other  dogs, 
as  they  pass,  to  come  and  talk  to  him 
and  amuse  him.  But  they  just  give 
one  glance  at  him  and  go  on,  as  if  to 
say,  “  Oh,  you  are  no  good  ;  you  are 
too  old  and  deaf  and  stupid  ;  yon  ought 
to  have  been  put  on  the  shelf  long  ago.” 
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So  they  hurry  on,  and  with  his  stiff 
joints  he  cannot  follow  them.'  It  is 
pathetic. 

The  birds  still  will  not  use  the  water. 
Yet  a  week  ago  there  was  a  partial  thaw 
and  the  snow  melted  into  puddles  in 
the  roads,  and  the  sparrows  were  de¬ 
lighted.  They  even  bathed  in  the  pud¬ 
dles,  though  the  thermometer  stood 
only  a  degree  above  freezing.  Why 
will  they  uot  use  the  water  we  give 
them  ? 

An  old  rook  sat,  all  hunched  up,  for 
a  long  time  on  the  bank  in  the  back 
garden,  looking  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
a  snowball  and  it  would  not  melt.  It 
is  very  hard  weather  for  the  birds.  The 
sea  looks  very  cold  and  desolate,  and 
the  inevitable  sea-gull  wandering  aim¬ 
lessly  over  it  only  adds  an  element  of 
personal  forsakenness. 

In  a  garden,  near,  a  friend  to  day 
cut  down  a  big  branch  of  a  fir-tree,  and 
out  of  it  to  their  mutual  surprise  came 
a  large  Red  Admiral  butterfly.  He 
flapped  very  slowly  over  the  snow, 
and  no  doubt  wondered  tremendously 
what  had  happened  to  the  world.  In 
winter  time  one  constantly  sees  letters 
in  the  papers  from  some  one  who  has 
turned  out  a  butterfly  from  an  old  barn 
or  thatch,  with  the  ingenious  inquiry 
whether  “  this  is  uot  a  remarkably  early 
specimen  ?”  It  would  be  such  a  good 
thing  if  these  seekers  for  truth  could 
be  taught  that  a  great  many  butterflies 
hibernate — Peacocks,  Red  Admirals, 
Brimstones,  and  a  very  great  many 
Tortoise-shells. 

There  is  a  thaw,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  for  the  wind  remains  in  the 
north-east.  Still  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  soft,  where  there  is  no  snow, 
for  an  inch  or  two  down.  The  birds 
can  get  their  bills  into  it.  But  there 
is  very  little  there.  The  worms  are 
down  below  the  frozen  stratum,  and 
most  of  the  chrysalides  and  things  of 
that  kind  are  walled  up  in  it.  A  great 
many  insects  hibernate  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  fall  victims  to  worms  and 
beetles  and  moles.  But  now  these 
creatures  are  down  lower,  where  the 
frost  has  not  come  and  the  pupae  are 
left  in  peace.  It  will  be  a  great  sum¬ 
mer  for  insects. 

What  a  harrying  must  be  going  on 
far  down  under  the  frozen  crust,  of 
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moles  hunting  the  worms — the  war  of 
nature  in  the  earth’s  bowels.  The 
moles  have  splendid  palaces  down  there 
with  gallery  after  gallery,  and  story 
below  story.  I  have  asked  several  natu¬ 
ralists  whether  moles  hibernate,  and 
they  all  say  they  think  so,  in  the  very 
cold  weather — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  do  not  know.  But  I 
like  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  life 
and  skurrying,  and  Nature’s  endless 
murder,  going  on  below.  I  do  not 
mean  that  one  loves  all  the  killing, 
but  it  fascinates  one’s  fancy. 

I  wonder  whether  the  goat-moth 
■  caterpillars,  living  in  the  galleries  they 
eat  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  feel 
the  cold  much.  They  pass  three  years 
in  the  caterpillar  state — a  life  of  con¬ 
tinual  eating  and  sleeping — but  per¬ 
haps  they,  too,  do  a  little  hibernating. 
What  a  gift  it  is,  and  what  a  pity  man 
has  lost  it  in  course  of  his  evolution  ! 
Fancy  the  heavenly  restfulness  of  going 
to  sleep  for  the  whole  winter,  after  put¬ 
ting  your  money  in  a  really  good  in¬ 
vestment,  and  waking  up  in  the  spring 
to  spend  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  man¬ 
aged  by  mesmerism — were  it  not  that 
the  mesmerist  would  be  so  likely  to 
make  you  sign  him  a  blank  check  just 
before  he  sent  you  off. 

The  goat-moth  caterpillar  must  have 
an  easy  life  of  it,  unvexed.  No  fears 
of  the  terrible  ichneumon  fly  boring 
into  his  soft  fat  body,  and  laying  eggs 
to  hatch  out  into  a  brood  of  carnivor¬ 
ous  larvae  to  eat  his  tissues  away,  till 
they  leave  him  a  moribund  victim,  and 
fly  forth  to  victimize  other  caterpillars, 
in  their  turn.  Only  at  times  he  will 
hear  the  tap,  tap,  tap,  on  the  walls  of 
his  house,  of  the  woodpecker,  and, 
withdrawing  himself  behind  a  fortress 
of  sound  timber,  be  safe.  If  the  tap¬ 
ping  goes  ever  higher  and  higher  he  may 
know  it  is  the  woodpecker,  if  upward 
and  downward,  or  all  ways,  but  princi¬ 
pally  downward,  he  may  recognize  it 
lor  the  less  terrible  nut- hatch,  who  of 
preference  works  head  downward. 

The  big  parks,  too,  are  dreary  in  the 
snow  time.  The  white  counterpane  is 
monotonous,  though  it  is  a  holey  coun¬ 
terpane  and  the  coarse  tussocks  poke 
their  heads  through  it.  A  few  rooks  and 
a  few  saddlebacks  are  hopping  and  peck¬ 
ing  about  them.  An  occasional  rabbit 
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ambles  miserably  over  the  snow.  There 
are  a  good  many  soi-disant  white  ones 
which  look  very  bilious  against  the  pure 
white.  In  the  woods  there  are  ponds 
and  skaters.  The  men  who  put  on  the 
skates  and  look  out  for  accidents,  have 
built  themselves  a  fire  of  logs,  and  the 
skaters  sit  around  it  to  put  on  and  off 
their  skates.  It  is  like  a  Bed  Indian 
camp.  The  blaze  and  the  figures  and 
the  background  of  snow  look  fine.  The 
ponds  lie  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by 
rhododendrons.  Their  bloom  is  a  joy 
in  summer,  but  now  they  and  all  the 
trees  are  coated  with  the  glistening 
snow.  The  sun  is  setting  redly,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  sends  a 
blush,  in  which  there  is  no  warmth, 
over  it  all.  A  little  girl  in  a  scarlet 
cloak  helps  the  scene. 

Generally  the  ponds  are  thronged 
with  ducks.  Now  the  ducks  have  wan¬ 
dered  away  into  the  coverts,  and  we 
come  on  them  in  unexpected  places. 
Perhaps  they  are  after  the  pheasants’ 
food,  and  their  shovel  bills  must  take 
in  a  lot  of  it.  Occasionally  a  cock 
chaffinch  comes  down  and  hops  about 
on  the  ice  to  see  if  any  of  the  skaters 
have  left  crumbs  of  their  lunch.  On 
the  woodland  path  a  cole-tit  flies  along 
before  us,  then  perches  and  pecks,  and 
waits  for  us — then  off  again,  as  we 
come  up,  for  another  flight  of  thirty 
ards.  Bullfinches  on  a  country  road 
ave  the  same  habit,  keeping  to  the 
hedges  and  flying  forward  a  bit  as  you 
come  up  with  them.  But  they  gener¬ 
ally  take  advantage  of  the  first  branch¬ 
ing-off  hedge  to  go  down  it.  Yellow- 
hammers  in  the  evening  do  the  same, 
flying  forward  and  perching  on  the 
tops  of  the  hedges,  and  singing  their 
plaintive  song,  then  off  again,  with  a 
downward  dart. 

There  are  no  deer  to  be  seen  in  the* 
park.  They  are  fed  with  hay,  and  lie 
in  the  most  sheltered  places.  A  great 
cloud  of  small  birds  rises  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  a  window,  whence  charity  has 
thrown  crumbs.  Of  course  sparrows 
predominate,  but  there  are  a  great 
variety — chaffinches,  robins,  a  thrush 
or  two,  even  a  nut-hatch,  and  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  blackbirds.  A  black¬ 
bird  was  even  at  the  bag  of  meat  hung 
up  especially  for  the  tits.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  hard  times.  And  fancy  a  nut¬ 


hatch  having  come  down  from  his  rap, 
tap,  tapping  at  the  nuts  he  has  6xed  in 
the  clefts  of  the  trees  to  pick  his  share 
with  the  finches.  His  pearl  gray  back 
and  buff  waistcoat  and  stout  figure  look 
strange  among  them  all.  His  great  eye 
is  full  of  apprehension  as  he  turns  his 
kingfisher-like  head  this  way  and  that. 
What  a  life  it  must  be — to  have  to 
glance  around  every  minute  and  con¬ 
stantly  fly  from  one’s  dinner  in  fear  of 
a  prowling  dacoit.  Healthy  though, 
no  doubt — a  good  cure  for  torpid  liver. 

Some  of  the  birds  have  wonderful 
eyes.  That  quaint  thing,  the  gray, 
thick-kneed,  Norfolk  plover,  has  a 
great,  green,  glass  globule  of  an  eye, 
which  looks  like  an  excrescence  on 
either  side  of  its  head.  The  cold  blue 
eye  of  a  jay  is  full  of  craft ;  and  we 
once  had  a  tame  magpie  which  used  to 
tap  at  the  dining-room  window  at  meal¬ 
time  and  look  in  sideways,  showing 
nothing  but  the  white  of  his  eye,  inde¬ 
scribably  wicked. 

Jays  are  the  cleverest  of  all  birds. 
You  may  surround  with  guns  a  small 
covert  which  has  been  deafening  with 
their  scolds.  You  will  see  them,  quite 
near,  from  time  to  time ;  but  they 
come  when  you  are  looking  the  other 
way,  and  dodge  behind  a  tree  as  they 
see  you  turn  your  head.  Then  they 
wait  till  some  one  is  lighting  a  cigar¬ 
ette,  or  they  find  an  unguarded  corner 
of  the  covert,  and  one  after  another 
these  beautiful  caitiffs  will  go  off  with 
their  dipping  flight  to  another  shelter. 
And  there  they  will  collect  and  scold 
and  laugh  at  you. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  mag¬ 
pies  hunt  jays  out,  or  if  they  have  a 
mutual  antipathy,  for  my  very  partial 
opportunities  of  observation  show  that 
where  magpies  are  at  all  numerous 
there  are  not  many  jays,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  western  counties  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  there  are  many  mag¬ 
pies,  and  jays  are  in  a  very  small  minor¬ 
ity  ;  but  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  the  Midlands 
—  above  all  in  Epping  Forest,  there  are 
crowds  of  jays,  while  a  magpie  is  a  rare 
bird.  Their  habits  are  sufficiently  alike 
for  them  to  come  into  collision,  and 
the  magpie  would  no  doubt  win  if  it 
came  to  a  fight.  But  who  shall  write 
the  chronicles  of  the  crows,  their  hates 
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and  loves  and  relationships?  In  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  under  a 
glass  case,  is  their  family  tree,  on  which 
are  crows  in  all  sorts  of  motley,  from 
the  indubitable  saddleback  to  that  ruf¬ 
fian  of  sable  hue,  who  is  ever  on  the 
war-path  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
“  carrion,*’  and  whose  sole  claim  to  a  re¬ 
deeming  virtue  is  a  rather  questionable 
fidelity  in  conjugal  relations.  All  these 
are  from  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei. 
There  the  saddlebacks  and  carrions  are 
interchanging,  intermarrying,  living  in 
loving  amity.  To  the  one  side  of  that 
valley  all  the  crows  are  sable,  and  to 
the  other,  saddlebacked.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ? 

In  truth,  the  meaning  of  it  is  that 
since  a  certain  man,  ignorant  of  his 
epoch-making  fate,  but  with  empty, 
capacious  head,  ready  for  ideas,  and 
great  faculties  of  observation,  sailed  in 
a  ship  called  the  Beagle,  to  sound  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  science  has  begun 
to  recognize  a  much  more  elastic  sense 
in  her  own  word  “species.”  That 
notable  man,  Charles  Darwin,  has 
taught  her  to  regard  such  divisions 
rather  as  of  man’s  coining  for  his  own 
convenience  than  as  a  set  plan  of  na¬ 
ture. 

The  goldfinches  have  played  science 
a  like  trick.  For  years  she  knew  the 
European  goldfinch  (that  hangs  upon 
the  thistle-down,  and  steals  it  to  build 
its  beautiful  nest)  as  of  another  species 
from  its  Eastern  congener,  the  gold¬ 
finch  of  India.  But  a  traveller  visited 
a  certain  remote  valley  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  where  he  found  the  goldfinches 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  intermin¬ 
gling  and  interchanging,  precisely  as 
the  crows  are  doing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Siberian  river. 

There  are  no  goldfinches  to  be  seen 
now.  Most  of  them  have  gone  to  the 
happy  country  where  there  is  no  snow 
— perhaps  to  that  blessed  valley  of  the 
Himalayas  to  compare  notes  with  their 
Indian  cousins.  The  snow  is  printed 
with  footmarks.  The  rabbit  tracks 
cross  and  recross,  and  the  amateur 

fioacher,  schoolboy,  loafer,  or  brick- 
ayer  out  of  work,  can  follow  the  bun¬ 
nies  to  their  form  and  knock  them  in- 
gloriously  upon  the  head,  and  take 
them  home  for  dinner.  And  there  are 
pheasants’  tracks  and  partridges’,  and 
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the  tracks  of  multitudes  of  smaller 
birds  ;  and  what  is  this  big  footmark 
not  hare,  nor  dog,  nor  fox  ?  It  is  the 
sign-manual  of  that  shy  neighbor  the 
badger,  who  has  dug  these  galleries  of 
“  buries’’  in  the  covert  which  slopes  to 
the  stream.  He  seldom  lets  us  see  him 
and  never  lets  us  hear  him.  He  does 
not  come  out  till  nightfall,  and  there  is 
no  electric  light  in  his  by-paths.  An 
omnivorous,  but  on  the  whole  harm¬ 
less,  neighbor,  save  for  his  playful  wavs 
of  rolling  and  gambolling  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn.  The  shyest  beast,  too,  but  the 
bravest  and  most  stubborn  fighter  of 
anv  in  the  English  woodlands. 

The  partridges  hate  the  snow.  Even 
the  English  partridge  will  sometimes 
lose  its  wits  and  bury  its  head  in  the 
drift,  ostrich-wise,  letting  the  human 
or  canine  lurcher  seize  it.  The  splen¬ 
did  French  fellows  are  yet  more  des¬ 
perate.  Averse  to  flight  at  the  best, 
they  now  utterly  decline  to  rise  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  after  once  being  flushed,  and 
in  the  snow'  their  red  legs  are  no  use  to 
them.  What  times  the  foxes  must 
have  with  them  ! 

In  a  copse  lay  the  feathers  and  tat¬ 
tered  rags  of  a  thrush,  the  victim  of 
some  smaller  vermin.  A  moment  later 
one  sees  the  murderer — a  stoat  (not  in 
royal  winter  ermine  in  this  “  temper-  ] 
ate”  clime,  which  is  so  belying  its 
name).  The  slender  form  arches  itself 
hoopwise,  like  a  “  looper”  caterpillar, 
as  the  creature  bounds  over  the  snow 
and  tussocks.  We  might  kill  it,  but 
why?  These  are  not  our  pheasants 
and  partridges,  and  we  are  not  sent  to 
be  the  thrush’s  Nemesis.  Moreover, 
Ishmael  is  always  a  person  who  appeals 
to  our  sympathies,  be  he  human  or  be 
he  lower  vermin.  Also,  a  dead  stoat 
smells  horrid,  and  should  one  by  acci¬ 
dent  get  a  bite,  the  wound  would  fester. 
What  a  warfare  the  whole  life  of  Na¬ 
ture  is.  If  Mother  Nature  be  of  a  truth 
kind,  as  we  are  taught  to  call  her,  surely 
she  is  far  from  justified  of  all  her  chil¬ 
dren — of  her  human  children  least  of 
all,  perhaps.  Did  not  Plato  say  that 
“  of  all  wild  beasts  a  boy  was  the  most 
savage  ?”  And  is  it  not  true  ?  I  have 
a  friend  who  tells  me  that  at  his  school 
the  boys  used  to  catch  black-beetles  and 
make  them  run  races  the  length  of  the 
dormitory.  If  a  beetle  showed  a  re- 
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markable  turn  of  speed  (it  was  beauti- 
fally  simple),  they  would  handicap  him 
by  pulling  off  a  leg.  It  makes  one  sick 
to  think  of  it.  , 

And  this  was  a  natural  instinct.  Na¬ 
ture  does  not  regard  it — the  individual 
is  nothing. to  her,  whatever  he  be  to 
Nature’s  God.  A  mother  rebuked  her 
gbild— a  girl,  too  ;  the  instinct  is  not 
condned  to  a  sex — for  killing  flies  on 
the  window.  “  Do  you  know  who 
made  those  flies?”  “Ess,”  said  the 
lisping  little  innocent,  “  God  made 
them  ;  but  He  can  make  plenty  more.” 
That  is  the  way  that  Nature  seems  to 
look  at  it.  There  was  meaning  in  it 
when  the  author  of  “  The  Coming 
Race”  made  children  the  executioners 
and  wielders  of  the  fatal  “  vril”  force, 
in  his  fancied  state.  It  is  nothing  to 
them.  They  are  Nature’s  children, 
and  inherit  from  their  mother.  We 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  them,  if  we 
can  help  ;  though,  of  course,  we  must 
blame  them.  We  will  be  content  to 
think  worse  of  the  grown-up  children, 
who  have  come  to  years  of  reason,  and 
yet  follow  instincts  of  cruelty  which 
they  should  have  outgrown — say,  the 
man  who  “  browns”  a  covey,  or  flres 
at  a  pheasant  at  sixty  yards. 

It  is  the  mangled  thrash  and  the 
frost-bound  downs  that  have  led  us  to 
these  horrors.  Let  us  leave  them  and 
fly  to  the  kinder  country  of  the  home¬ 
steads. 

My  home  as  a  hoy  was  beside  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Brentleigh.  Few  people  have 
ever  been  to  the  village,  but  many  have 
passed  the  junction  station  at  which 
the  few  who  go  there  change.  The 
train  comes  northward  from  the  sea 
and  the  river  estuary,  but  still  with  the 
sea  upon  its  left.  As  I  best  remember 
it— for  so  I  last  saw  it — the  autumnal 
hues  are  on  the  woods.  Ou  the  left  is 
the  low  marshy  ground  where  strange 
wading  birds  come,  probing  long  bills 
into  the  soft  mud  of  the  gullies.  Over 
the  rank  grasses  and  marsh  flowers  the 
kestrels  love  to  hover — beautiful  birds 
and  beneficent,  except  to  field  mice  and 
small  vermin.  The  kestrels  have  bred 
far  away  in  the  sea  cliffs,  where,  going 
along  in  the  spring-time,  you  may  be 
startled  by  the  shrill  scream  of  alarm 
from  the  male,  high  above  you.  Then 
a  dark  arrow  slants  downward  across 


the  shadow  of  the  cliff — the  female 
scudding  off  her  nest.  But  her  flight 
was  so  swift  you  could  not  tell  within 
yards  the  cleft  she  shot  from,  and  now 
she  has  seated  aloft  to  her  mate,  and 
they  poise  themselves,  wind-hovering 
and  shrilling  out  their  alarm  cry  till 
you  are  gone. 

By  autumn  they  have  left  the  cliffs 
and  the  dear  delights  of  domestic  life, 
and  have  led  down  their  children  to 
these  beautiful  marsh  meadows  over 
which  they  hunt  and  hover  all  day 
long,  with  an  occasional  rest  on  a  dis¬ 
connected  piece  of  post  and  rails.  Only 
irv  the  evening  they  will  fly  back  to 
roost  in  the  inaccessible  security  of  the 
cliffs. 

The  train  passes  from  the  country  of 
the  estuary,  and  goes  among  the  deep¬ 
ly  wooded  coombes.  To  the  east  the 
hills  bend  upward  to  the  moorland, 
with  many  a  lovely  valley  in  between. 
Generally  the  prospect  is  not  large. 
Now  and  again  only  will  there  be  a 
long  vista  of  trout  stream  glancing  be- 
^  tween  russet-clad  slopes.  There  is  no 
color  that  is  not  upon  the  woods,  but 
the  whole  impression  is  of  warm  golden 
russet.  Some  of  the  trees  are  ragged, 
for  the  wind  has  been  playing  roughly. 
The  ash  trees,  soft-hearted  things,  hare 
given  in  at  the  first  buffet.  Their 
stripped  limbs  seem  pathetically  con¬ 
scious  of  nakedness.  The  burnished 
copper  of  the  beeches  predominates. 
The  elms  edge  and  crown  the  copper 
with  gold.  The  bold  oak  has  scarcely 
blushed  at  the  kiss  of  the  equinox.  But 
an  occasional  maple  is  gorgeous  in 
orange  and  scarlet.  The  dark  firs  of 
the  pines  and  larches  throw  up  the 
brilliance  of  the  reds  and  yellow,  and 
the  tender  emerald  of  the  spruces. 

The  little  fields  are  like  a  patchwork 
counterpane  to  an  eye  accustomed  to 
big  Midland  pastures. 

The  stations  grow  more  rustic  and, 
as  it  seems,  more  unnecessary.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  traveller  enters  or  leaves 
the  train.  King’s  Molland  station  is 
one  of  the  least  necessary  of  all.  Away 
from  it  the  road  slopes  up,  very  steep, 
very  rutty,  very  red-muddy,  and  very 
deep  in  between  its  banks.  On  either 
hand  the  flowers  and  ferns  and  grasses 
grow  profusely.  The  honeysuckle  tan¬ 
gles  on  the  dog-rose  and  the  hazel  and 
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the  bramble.  The  hedge  elms  and  oaks 
cower  away  from  the  west  wind  in  a 
chronic  eastward  stoop.  Higher  up 
the  hill  they  cower  lower,  with  barer 
and  yet  more  crippled  limbs.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  a  gate,  and  roadway 
into  a  field,  and  a  view  of  the  sea  west¬ 
ward.  Eastward,  above  the  bank,  ap¬ 
pears  the  yellow  scalp  of  a  grassy  hill 
— the  edge  of  the  moor.  But  the  red 
road  plunges  down  into  a  deep  coombe, 
and  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  autumnal 
foliage.  On  the  slope  beyond  it  shows 
again  in  red  glimpses  ;  and  thereafter 
makes  similar  dives  twice  more,  and  so 
arrives  at  length  at  the  village  of 
Brentleigh.  Beside  our  house  there 
was  a  little  poplar  grove,  and  in  the 
stem  of  one  of  the  poplars  was  a  round 
hole.  Our  hands  would  not  go  in  it. 
And  every  year,  to  our  exasperation, 
about  a  foot  down,  inside,  a  blue-tit 
used  to  build  its  nest,  and  bring  up  a 
thriving  brood  under  the  tonics  of  ad¬ 
versity,  administered  by  us,  in  the 
shape  of  small  pebbles  thrown  in,  or  of 
twigs  let  down  and  twisted  to  harry 
the  dauntless  little  bird  off.  We  used 
to  hack  away,  until  the  penknife  broke, 
at  the  rim  of  the  hole,  to  try  to  make 
it  bigger,  while  the  little  bird,  as  full 
of  pagan  fighting  instincts  as  ourselves, 
sat  and  hissed  and  spat  and  snarled  at 
us  out  of  the  darkness.  But  the  wood 
around  the  hole  was  knotty,  and  the 
prospect  of  possible  retribution  for 
damage  to  the  tree  took  the  fire  out  of 
our  efforts,  and  the  tits  still  bring  up  a 
brood  there  every  year.  Sometimes, 
.about  the  honeymoon  season,  a  pair  of 
cole-tits  make  show  of  entering  on  pos¬ 
session,  but  soon  or  late  the  blue-tits 
never  fail  to  appear,  and  produce  a  title 
of  previous  date  or  a  sharper  beak,  and 
the  cole  tits  resign  tenancy.  The  hole, 
even  with  all  our  efforts,  is  too  small 
for  the  great  tits. 

Across  the  croquet  ground,  opposite 
the  roof-tree  of  the  tits,  is  an  apple  tree 
with  a  free-growing  bare  bough.  It  is 
the  station  of  a  fly-catcher,  where  he 
sits  the  whole  day  long,  motionless  and 
upright,  as  if  he  were  standing  at  at¬ 
tention.  Then  he  catches  sight  of  a 
passing  insect  and  darts  off  a  few  yards, 
hawking  it — then  back  to  his  perch 
again.  His  nest  will  be  away  in  the 
walled  garden,  cradled  on  the  arm  of  a  • 


pear  tree,  where  his  wife  will  be  hatch¬ 
ing  four  little  eggs  with  big  reddish 
mottles  on  a  white  ground. 

In  the  field  beyond,  a  darkish  head 
is  rising  and  falling  out  of  the  grass  in 
a  methodical  peck,  peck.  Then  it  is 
still  a  moment,  lifted  in  intense  watch¬ 
fulness.  It  is  a  green  woodpecker.  His 
back  matches  the  grass,  and  he  will  not 
let  us  come  close  enough  to  see  his 
smart  red  cap.  He  rises  and  makes, 
with  weak  dipping  flight,  for  the  near¬ 
est  big  elm  tree,  perching  right  against 
the  trunk.  He  supports  himself  there 
a  moment,  pressing  his  stiff  tail  against 
the  tree  to  aid  the  grip  of  his  great 
climbing  claws,  as  he  turns  a  big  yel- 
low-irised  eye  over  his  shoulder  to  spy 
at  us.  Then  up  he  goes,  hand  over 
hand  up  the  tree,  sometimes,  if  we  are 
not  too  alarming,  tapping  as  he  goes. 
As  we  reach  the  tree,  he  flies  out  of  its 
topmost  branches,  laughing  wildly, 
after  his  manner,  and,  with  downward 
glancing  flight,  makes  for  the  base  of 
another  tree,  to  climb  it  as  he  did  the 
last. 

Prom  the  tree  he  has  left  comes  a 
weak  little  “  cheep.’*  Spy  as  we  may, 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  “  cheeper.”  Then 
a  tiny  little  cousin  of  the  woodpecker 
(6rst  cousin  in  habits,  if  not  in  family) 
peeps  at  us  a  moment  between  a  fork 
of  the  branches,  then  draws  back  his 
head  again,  and  again  we  lose  him. 
The  green  woodpecker  could  slay  him 
with  one  of  the  least  of  the  pecks  of 
that  great  iron  bill ;  but  the  tree- 
creeper  huuts  the  trees  in  the  self-same 
manner,  and  no  doubt  finds  much  that 
the  woodpecker  has  missed.  It  is  no 
good  for  him,  with  his  long  thin  bill, 
to  try  the  “  tap,  tapping”  methods  of 
the  woodpecker,  nor  has  he  so  tremen¬ 
dously  long  a  tongue  or  the  clinging 
feet  (two  toes  before  and  two  behind), 
on  which  the  woodpecker  swings  him¬ 
self  when  he  brings  his  pickaxe-bill  to 
work  on.the  rotten  wood  ;  but  the  tree- 
creeper’s  is  a  useful  little  bill,  all  the 
same,  for  searching  out  the  tiny  crev¬ 
ices. 

He  is  away  to  another  tree — a  bare 
trunk — and  we  may  think  to  watch  him 
climb  it ;  but  he  is  clever,  and  if  he 
perch  for  one  moment  within  sight  of 
us,  in  another  he  will  be  round  the 
trunk,  and  hidden.  The  next  we  know 
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of  him,  lie  is  cheeping  or  searching 
among  the  topmost  branches,  having 
scaled  the  tree  invisibly. 

A  wood  pigeon  sails  out  quite  noise¬ 
lessly,  like  a  gray  shadow.  His  nest  is 
there— a  loose  lattice  of  sticks,  through 
which  tfie  white  eggs  show.  His  silent 
exit  is  very  unlike  the  splutter  and  fuss 
with  which  he  breaks  out  from  the 
heart  of  a  tree  whose  by-ways  between 
the  branches  he  does  not  know.  Then 
it  is  like  an  old  lady  in  a  silk  gown 
going  out  of  church  ;  but  he  always 
(roes  out  of  the  tree  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  cause  of  his  fear. 

Sometimes  spring  brings  a  pathetic 
comedy.  Cuckoos  like  our  country, 
and  a  big  young  cuckoo  in  perpetual 
open-mouthed  pursuit  of  an  active  lit¬ 
tle  water  wagtail  mother  is  a  common 
sight.  The  latter’s  time  is  fairly  taken 
np  with  hunting  food  for  its  ravenous 
young  foster-child. 

I  recall  how,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  looked 
forth,  when  the  blinds  were  drawn  in 
the  morning,  over  a  glorious  field  of 
meadow  grass.  The  summer  foliaged 
elms  are  swaying  in  the  wind.  White 
clouds  are  looming  over  the  sky.  There 
is  a  flooding  sunlight.  The  lush  morn¬ 
ing  grass  IS  flecked  with  tall  yellow 
flowers  and  with  the  white  stars  of  ox- 
eye  daisies.  Here  and  there  some  red 
tangle  throws  a  blush  on  it.  The  swal¬ 
lows  are  chasing  over  it.  In  the  shorn 
part  a  big  bird  has  just  alighted.  He 
looks  like  a  missel-thrush ;  but  he 
walks — does  not  hop.  He  must  be  a 
wood-pigeon,  and  the  window  glass  be 
distorting  him  a  little.  There  is  a 
thrush,  too,  who  has  just  got  a  worm 
half  out  of  its  hole.  The  thrush  bends 
back,  tugging,  balancing  on  his  hind 
claw  and  his  stiff  tail  feathers.  At  last 
the  worm  comes  out,  with  a  jerk  that 
almost  upsets  the  thrush.  He  looks  at 
the  worm  thoughtfully  a  minute,  as  if 
wondering  how  he  is  going  to  swallow 
such  a  big  oyster.  Then  he  picks  him 
np,  shakes  him  to  get  off  the  dust,  bal¬ 
ances  him  into  the  right  position,  and, 
with  many  a  gulp,  sucks  him  down, 
wriggling.  Then  ne  puffs  out  his  feath¬ 
ers  and  stands  still  a  minute,  wondering 
whether  the  worm  has  gone  the  right 
way.  Finally,  he  gives  himself  a  shake, 
and  is  off  again,  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
a  worm  for  a  week. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  at  which  the 
world  seems  full  of  young  things. 
Young  robins  are  in  all  the  hedgerows, 
calling  out  with  their  plaintive  whine 
for  their  parents.  They  are  not  robin 
redbreast  yet,  these  youngsters  ;  they 
have  not  yet  donned  their  toga  virilis, 
the  red  waistcoat.  Unless  yon  look 
carefully  you  may  mistake  them  for 
hedge  sparrows,  the  coloring  is  so  sim¬ 
ilar  ;  but  the  movements  of  the  young 
robins  are  much  more  robin-like  and 
alert  than  the  hedge  sparrows.  Then 
there  are  young  blackbirds,  not  yet 
black,  but  much  like  magnified  young 
robins.  Early  next  spring  you  will  see 
these  same  fellows,  if  thev  are  males, 
in  all  the  glory  of  orange  bfll  and  black 
garments,  practising  their  youthful 
whistle.  With  so  many  birds  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  wear 
plumage  like  that  of  the  adult  female. 
The  lanes  are  full  of  young  chaffinches 
piping  shrilly,  and  all  dressed  modestly 
just  like  their  mothers.  And  besides 
these  and  other  such,  there  are  crowds 
of  youngsters  whose  dress  varies  in  cut 
rather  than  pattern  from  that  of  their 
seniors — they  are  in  Eton  jackets  still 
— soon  to  be  in  tail  coats.  But  there 
is  a  big  family  of  long-tailed  tits  jerk¬ 
ing  along  the  hedgerow  trees,  cutting 
all  impossible  capers  among  the  bushes 
with  innumerable  twittering ;  their 
tails  are  well  enough  grown,  the  pre¬ 
cocious  youngsters,  though  their  plum¬ 
age  is  not  quite  grown  up  to  the  pro¬ 
nonce  pattern  of  their  elders. 

A  windy,  wild,  autumnal  kind  of 
day  is  best  for  the  seashore  and  estu¬ 
ary.  The  mud  uncovered  by  the  tide 
is  the  playground  of  a  multitude.  It 
is  interlaced  by  the  network  of  their 
footmarks,  from  curlew  and  gull  to 
sandpiper  and  dotterel.  On  the  shal¬ 
low  pond  of  the  common,  on  the  way  * 
to  the  beach,  a  heron  has  been  standing 
all  day  long,  rarely  changing  his  sta¬ 
tion,  lunging,  occasionally,  with  bayo¬ 
net  beak,  at  a  stickleback  or  small  eel. 
On  the  canal-like  stream  which  fed  the 
pond  were  a  dabchick,  perpetually  div¬ 
ing,  and  a  gray  phalarope — a  rare  bird. 
Along  the  common  were  flocks  of  san- 
derlings  and  ringed  plover,  running 
and  picking  among  the  grass,  and  ris¬ 
ing  in  battalions  and  sweeping  round. 

A  few  lapwings  were  throwing  them- 
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selves  about  acrobatically  in  the  air, 
showing  now  a  dark  back,  now  a  snowy 
breast.  Further  on  are  some  sharp 
high  rushes — breast-high,  face-high, 
mena^ant — a  great  bed,  acres  and  acres 
of  them.  A  snipe  rises,  scolding,  and 
begins  a  mazy  upward  flight.  An  oc¬ 
casional  oyster-catcher  rises  and  flies 
round  and  round.  He  is  the  best  judge 
of  gunshot  range  of  all  the  birds,  and 
does  not  know  but  that  the  intruder 
may  be  armed.  He  looks  fantastic  in 
his  black  and  white  livery  and  orange 
nose  and  legs.  Down  by  the  surf  some 
of  his  friends  are  running,  half  in  and 
half  out  of  water,  the  little  waves  occa¬ 
sionally  lifting  them  from  their  feet. 
Some  widgeon  rise  from  a  pond  among 
the  pebbles  and  fly  seaward,  a  smoke 
cloud  puffs  up  from  the  dark  beach,  a 
widgeon  hurtles  down,  the  rest  scud 
upward — there  is  the  report  of  the  gun  ! 
We  have  been  the  unwitting  drivers  of 
the  widgeon  to  the  dinner  of  a  long¬ 
shore  gunner.  A  great  flock  of  gulls 
on  a  far-off  reef  in  the  estuary  answers 
the  report  with  a  clamorous  chorus,  ris¬ 
ing  a  few  yards  in  the  air,  then  settling 
again  in  its  security. 

Beyond  the  pebbles  is  the  golden, 
vacant  sand  again.  Gulls  still,  like 
watchmen,  fringe  the  waves.  Outside 
the  white  bar,  shear- waters  are  scud¬ 
ding  over  the  dark  water,  now  topping 
a  wave,  now  skimming  into  its  trough  ; 
but  there  is  little  life.  Landward  a 
sudden  splash  of  silver  illumines  a  dark 
cloud,  then  vanishes.  In  a  moment 
comes  another  splash,  in  another  place. 
It  is  a  well-drilled  flock  of  dunlins, 
startling  as  they  turn  their  silver 
breasts,  invisible  when  they  give  their 
dusky  backs.  And  so  on  to  the  rocks, 
where  an  occasional  rock  pipit,  looking 
small  and  homely  for  his  rugged  sur¬ 
roundings,  is  searching  for  a  dinner. 
Now  and  then  a  solitary  sandpiper 
sweeps  out  and  skims  over  an  arc  of 
sea,  then  back  again  to  another  pool. 
A  cormorant  is  sitting,  black  and 
gloomy,  on  the  farthest  islet  of  rock — 
and  that  is  about  the  end  of  the  bird 
life  on  the  beach. 

The  wind  is  rising  to  a  gale.  Shore¬ 
ward  of  the  rocks  the  cliffs  rise  steeply 
— of  dark  gray  shale,  very  treacherous 
for  climbing. 

Above  them  the  hillside  slopes  up. 


July, 

clad  in  tufty  grass  and  whin.  On  the 
cliff  edge  the  yellow  tussocks  wave 
larger,  and  the  fierce  wind  is  tearing 
at  them  and  combing  them  back  with 
a  constant  “  swish,  swish,”  that  grows 
wearisome.  Gulls  are  fighting  up 
against  the  gale,  coming  from  their 
feeding  grounds  on  the  estuary  to  their 
roosting  place  on  the  high  westward 
cliffs.  Far  over  the  common  they  are 
coming,  like  scraps  of  white  paper  car¬ 
ried  on  the  wind,  occasionally  settling 
for  a  rest.  Here,  on  the  cliffs,  is  no 
resting  place  they  like  ;  it  is  a  long 
hard  fight.  Now  and  then  they  hang 
motionless,  then  tack,  with  a  swift 
slant,  that  scarcely  looks  purposeful, 
across  the  wind  ;  anon  turn,  and  beat 
up  again  for  another  start.  They  come 
very  close,  not  daring  to  go  far  from 
their  course.  There  are  last  year’s 
young  ones,  in  mottled  gray  plumage, 
and  adults  in  pride  of  blue  gray  backs 
and  fair  white  bosonns.  One  has  sym¬ 
pathy  for  them,  struggling  in  the  piti- 
less  wind.  It  seems  as  if  an  error  of 
one  point  in  their  steering  must  send 
them  hundreds  of  yards  to  leeward. 
But  they  fight  on  in  faith  and  do  not 
make  the  error.  Occasionally  one,  get¬ 
ting  over-weary,  flies  down  to  the  rocks 
for  a  short  rest,  but  soon  is  up  and  off. 
There  are  jackdaws  in  the  cliffs  below, 
and  hawks,  and  perhaps  a  raven.  The 
jackdaws  and  the  hawks  will  not  leave 
shelter  except  under  the  stress  of  hun¬ 
ger,  and  the  raven  recks  nothing  of  the 
wind — can  breast  it  solidly,  or  rise  into 
a  gentler  current  higher  up.  A  few 
little  birds,  pipits,  linnets,  even  a  wren, 
dodge  quickly  in  and  out  of  the  whin 
boshes  as  we  come  to  them,  and  hurry 
to  get  back  to  cover. 

Along  the  shore,  in  quieter  weather, 
and  especially  in  the  spring  time,  num¬ 
bers  of  rooks  will  be  with  the  gulls 
looking  for  worms  and  jetsam  on  the 
discovered  low-tide  mud.  They  are 
tame.  Some  curlew  will  rise  with  a 
wild  plaiut  aud  swing  out  over  the  sea, 
returning  to  shore  farther  on,  making 
a  big  bend.  The  sea- weed  is  glorious 
in  its  burnt  sienna  and  varied  hues 
against  the  blue  sea  and  white  break¬ 
ers.  On  the  far  point  an  oyster-catcher 
begins  whistling  shrilly  and  flying 
aropnd  as  we  come,  now  and  again 
settling  and  running  upon  the  stones, 
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then  up  above  our  heads  again, 
very  ix^ar,  in  great  uneasiness.  Then 
we  catch  sight  of  her  belated  little  one 
scuttling  over  the  stones  toward  the 
shelter  of  some  bracken  that  is  near. 
All  the  while  we  are  by  the  old  one 
keeps  flying  round  us. 

Above  is  a  grass  field  with  great 
patches  of  bracken.  Rabbits  are  run¬ 
ning  among  them.  A  tribe  of  peewits 
rise  from  it  with  mournful  cries,  and 
begin  flinging  themselves  in  the  air 
with  fantastic  tumbling  gestures.  They 
wave  about  overhead  very  near  ;  some 
of  them  are  quite  young.  Let  us  go, 
for  this  is  their  nursery  that  we  have 
invaded. 

But  all  this  is  a  springtide  picture, 
and  it  is  on  an  autumnal  one  that  we 
are  busy  now'.  The  swallows  are  gath¬ 
ering  in  flocks,  which  is  always  a  bad 
sign.  It  looks  as  if  they  meant  to  be 


off  and  leave  winter  behind  with  us. 
They  seem  the  first  messengers  of  the 
seasons.  In  March  some  one  tells  you, 
“  1  have  seen  a  swallow.”  You  know 
that  most  likely  it  was  a  house-martin, 
for  they  come  before  the  swallows,  and 
a  great  many  people  do  not  distinguish. 
The  sand-marlins  are  earlier  again,  but 
they  are  not  generally  so  common. 
However,  the  swallows  really  do  come 
in  a  day  or  two,  and,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  swifts  ;  and  then  we  feel  that  sum¬ 
mer  is  really  here.  The  willow  wrens, 
and  whitethroats,  and  chiffchaffs,  and 
all  that  tribe  are  here  too — at  least,  the 
males  of  them,  and  the  ladies  will  fol¬ 
low.  But  now  the  swallows  are  flock¬ 
ing  and  twittering  to  one  another,  and 
all  that  comes  with  the  sun  and  the 
summer  is  wishing  England  good-bye. 
Good-bye,  but  there  will  be  another 
spring. — Longman's  Magazine. 


A  QUESTION  OF  COURAGE. 

BY  HARRY  QUILTBR. 


"  There  is  evolation  of  the  Moral  Instincts, 
no  less  than  of  the  Rational  Judgments  ;  we 
learn  to  feel  differently  respecting  social  rela¬ 
tions,  as  we  learn  to  think  differently  of  the 
coemical  relations.  The  boast  of  one  age  may 
become  the  infamy  of  another.”—  Problems  of 
Uft  and  Mind.  Geobox  Hxnby  Lewes. 

“  They  have  a  fable  that  there  was  a  race  of 
men  tried  upon  the  earth  once  who  knew  the 
fatnre  better  than  the  past,  but  that  they  died 
in  a  twelvemonth  from  the  misery  which  their 
knowledge  caused  them.  They  say  that  if  any 
were  to  be  bom  too  prescient  now,  he  would 
die  miserably,  before  he  had  time  to  transmit 
10  peace  destroying  a  faculty  to  his  descend¬ 
ants.”— A-ewAon,  chap.  xii.  SamTXL  Bdtlxb. 

Of  late  much  has  been  written  in 
praise  of  revolt,  in  glorification  of  those 
who  believe  that  they  can  change  the 
old  for  the  new  like  a  garment.  Preach¬ 
ers,  thinkers,  writers,  and  artists  of 
every  kind  have  attracted  attention  and 
gained  popularity  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
novelty  of  their  productions.  The  very 
word  “  old-fashioned”  is  now  a  re¬ 
proach  which  requires  no  amplification, 
as  ”  up-to-date”  symbolizes  perfection. 
In  the  kinetoscope  of  change,  each  in¬ 
dividual  difference,  each  new  departure 
loses  its  specific  character  and  becomes 
apart  of  that  living  picture,  ‘‘  Fin  de 
Niw  Snns.— Tol.  LZU..  No.  1. 

/ 


si^cle.”  Above  all  (because  more  vitally 
important  and  universal  than  the  rest) 
are  the  old  relations  of  men  and  women 
undergoing  swift  and  subtle  alteration, 
at  all  events  upon  the  surface,  and  there 
scarcely  passes  a  day  wherein  some  fresh 
attack  is  not  made  upon  the  old  sanc¬ 
tions  upon  which  those  relations  are 
based.  And,  strangely  enough,  the 
foremost  in  the  assault,  the  most  eager 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  are — wom¬ 
en  ;  and,  with  characteristic  impulsive¬ 
ness,  they  have  decided  that  now  is  the 
moment  when  every  mystery  connected 
with  life  and  thought  must  be  laid 
bare,  every  problem  solved,  every  re¬ 
striction  removed,  every  belief  be  chal¬ 
lenged  or  destroyed.  With  how  much 
wit,  eloquence,  learning,  and  courage 
are  they  attempting  this  manifest  (?) 
duty,  let  their  panegyrists  witness. 
This  is  not  the  time  toaiscuss  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts. 
It  is,  however,  permissible  to  doubt 
whether  they  have  accurately  estimated 
the  ”  price  of  victory,”  whether  they 
would  not  even  now  hesitate  to  upset 
the  established  order  if  only  they  clear¬ 
ly  realized  how  closely  it  is  interwoven 
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with  their  happiness  and  that  of  man¬ 
kind.  For  let  ns  not  blink  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  established  order,  the  rery 
^groundwork  of  social  life  and  conduct 
,  j^which  their  efforts  imperil.  The  uii^ 
")  ^written  law  upon  which  our  society  restsy 


and  incidentally  upon  the  nature  of 
feminine  courage  generally.  My  object 
will  have  been  attained  if  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  issue  clear.  That 
issue  is  whether  women  shall  descend 
from  the  pedestal— a  real  pedestal, 


jiB  the  protection  of  woman  by  man  -J  whatever  cynics  may  say — in  the  hearts 


the  belief  in,  and  reverence  of  man,  for 
her  moral  supremacy.  Destroy  this 
fact  and  this  belief,  and  whatever  re¬ 
sults,  it  will  not  be  a  social  order  as  we 


of  the  best  men  ;  or  whether  thejr  shall 
raise  us  in  time  to  come  to  their  own 
level.  One  way  or  other  the  choice 
must  be  made.  It  is  a  question  of 


now  understand  it,  but  a  chaos  where-'  courage  that  it  should  be  made  openly, 


in  the  weaker  half  of  humanity  compete  and  its  results  foreseen  and  accepted, 
against  the  stronger,  and  wherein  the  If  it  were  not  that  the  word  would 
stronger  have  lost  their  best  safeguard  probably  seem  to  many  readers  affect- 
against  becoming  oppressors.  And  it  ed,  I  should  like  to  have  substituted  in 
is  wholly  certain  that  women  can  de-  the  title  of  this  essay  the  term  heartage, 
stroy  the  belief  of  men  in  their  purity  for  that  of  courage— the  old  etymologi-A 
and  modesty — the  “  heritage  is  in  their  i  cal  meaning  of  the  more  familiar  word. 

.  gift,”  as  Coventry  Patmore  said,  theyi (Courage,  be  it  remembered,  is  simply 
'  can  cheapen  Paradise,  if  they  will.  I  the  quality  of  the  doing  of  capable  heart 
do  not  deny  that  their  temptations  are  — the  heart  which  performs  its  owner’s 
great ;  the  greater  because  they  have  behests  adequately  and  without  dread 
come  so  suddenly  after  centuries  of  re-  or  reluctance.  Hence  the  old  expres- 
striction.  For  causes  which  I  cannot  sion  to  put  heart  into  a  man,  in  the 
dwell  upon  here,  it  is  the  fashion  for  sense  of  inspiring  him  to  noble  deeds 
women’s  thoughts  and  speech  to  be  dar-  and  great  enterprises,  h  The  Italian 


behests  adequately  and  without  dread 
or  reluctance.  Hence  the  old  expres¬ 
sion  to  put  heart  into  a  man,  in  the 
sense  of  inspiring  him  to  noble  deeds 
and  great  enterprises,  h  The  Italian 


ing,  extravagant,  and  unbridled.  Even  <7 fishermen  use  the  word  to  this  day  in 


those,  and  they  are  many  in  my  belief, 
whose  convictions  and  sympathies  are 
most  opposed  to  the  new  departure, 
nevertheless  yield  to  the  prevailing 
mode,  as  they  yield  to  their  milliners^ 
demands  that  they  shall  clothe  them¬ 
selves  in  magenta,  emerald  green  and 
scarlet,  or  some  other  equally  flamboy¬ 
ant  mixture  of  colors. 

Such  surrender  is  indeed  A  Question 


its  ancient  signification,  and  you  may 
hear  them  as  they  bend  to  their  oars  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  round  about 
Capri  and  Salerno,  singing  lustily  to 
each  stroke — 

“  Goraggio,  ooraggio, 

Macaroni  con  formaggio.” 


suniict,  u.  x^qua.xy  uauxuuy-  g  ^  Burgundy,  in  his 

aotmixtnre  of  colors  oelebraled  watehwsrd,  “  Courage,  can, a- 

Such  surrender  IS  indeed  A  Quest  on  ^  ^  ; 

of  Courage,  as  I  have  termed  it  in  the ,  „  ,  ,, 

title  of  this  paper -of  the  courage  which'l  rl 

^  i  i.1  A  iu  but  synonymous  expressions.  Uom- 

dures  to  confess  that  there  is  a  per-  r  *  lu  j  •  a 

,  ,  X  ^  j  I  pare  also  the  same  use  of  the  word  111  the 

“  attrarth^‘pSgr“of“the 

latter  must  imply  some  higher  standard  "  ‘  Sonthwerk  at  the  Tabbard  as  l  lay, 

of  conduct  some  reticence  and  restric-  i  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage, 

or  conauct,  some  reiicence  ana  restric  )  rp^  canterbury  with  devout  oorage.” 

tion  of  thought,  speech,  and  action. 

If  this  be  not  so,  let  women  have  at  Indeed,  the  limited  modern  English 
least  the  frankness,  the  daring  to  face  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  to  sig- 
the  inevitable  results — to  face  them  and  nifv  bravery  in  the  face  of  danger  and 

nare  for  them.  Let  them  avowedly  disaster,  and  the  readiness  to  endure 
ish  all  restrictions,  abandon  every  physical  or  mental  pain  and  suffering, 

Srerogative.  Have  they  the  courage  to  is  peculiar  to  ourselves  ;  and,  as  is  the 
o  this,  or  are  they  but  dreaming  that  case  with  many  etymologic  corruptions, 
they  can  retain  their  own  place  at  the  has  to  a  great  extent  obscured  the  mean- 
same  time  that  they  assume  ours?  In  ing  of  the  term,  and  taken  therefrom 
the  notes  which  follow  I  have  endeav-  the  nobler  portion  of  its  significance, 
ored  to  point  out  one  or  two  considera-  For,  after  all,  the  courage  of  the  pure- 
tions  which  bear  upon  this  question,  ly  physical  nature,  however  admirable 
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and  useful  in  moments  of  emergency, 
jg  blit  a  small  part  of  that  heartage 
which  includes,  not  only  self-control 
and  daring  before  foe  and  adversity, 
but  also  the  whole  range  of  qualities 
which  differentiate  men  and  women 
from  the  brute  creation,  and  expresses 
to  the  utmost  degree  the  Roman  idea 
connoted  in  “  virtus”— the  part  of  a 
man— all  that  should  belong  to  him  ; 
the  part  of  a  woman,  too,  perhaps. 
Why  not  ?  In  many  cases,  therefore, 
in  this  paper,  I  have  used  the  word  in 
its  extended  signification  ;  in  the  sense 
in  which  a“  courageous  woman”  might 
be  used  as  an  analogous  phrase  to  the 
French  homme  de  cmir.* 

Blit  first  we  must  solve,  or  at  least 
consider,  a  question  which  to  many  will 
seem  scarcely  doubtful,  the  question  of 
whether  women  are  to-day  more  or  less 
courageous  than  aforetime.  That  they 
are  more  enterprising,  more  audacious, 
more  ambitious,  more  masterful,  may 
be  readily  admitted  ;  the  proofs  lie 
thickly  strewn  ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  novel,  pamphlet,  article,  play, 
and  speech,  what  they 

"  Have  done  is  but  earnest  of  the  things  that 
they  shall  do.” 

There  are  few  domains  of  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  in  which  the  woman  is 
not  knocking— nay  thundering — at  the 
gate.  Every  day  brings  some  new 
intelligence  of  her  record-breaking 
achievement ;  every  newspaper  reveals 
a  new  Deborah,  exultant  in  triumph. 

One  by  one  the  inner  citadels  of 
man’s  supremacy  are  stormed  and 
taken.  Senior  Classics,  and  Senior 
Wranglers,  doctors  of  medicine  or  phi¬ 
losophy,  editors  and  overseers,  and  fac¬ 
tory  inspectors,  poor-law  guardians, 
social  and  anti-social  reformers,  novel¬ 
ists,  stockbrokers,  playwrights,  poets 
and  essayists,  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  occupations  which  have 
been  gained  or  adopted  by  our  daugh¬ 
ters  and  sisters.  Even  the  “  dusty 
purlieus  of  the  law”  have  not  escaped, 
and  the  woman  solicitor,  though  still 
rare,  has  “  come  to  stay.”  In  a  very 
few  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress,  we  may  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  no  profession  in  which  women  will 

*  Note  that  the  French  rarely  or  nevei  use 
the  phrase  "fetnme  de  ccsur.” 


not  contend  against  men,  and  what  is 
more,  occjisionally  justify  their  conten¬ 
tion  by — success  ! 

The  phenomenon  is  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  on  account  of  its  suddenness  ;  the 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  each  year  sees  the 
advance  quicken  almost  in  the  ratio  of 
geometrical  progression.  Very  certain¬ 
ly  we  are  not  yet  at  the  top  of  the  tide. 
Womanhood  suffrage,  with  its  inevi¬ 
table  accompaniment  of  women  as  Mem- 
bersof  the  Legislature,  is  within  almost 
measurable  distance,  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  impossible  when  this  is  gained  that 
any  opposition  should  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  women  to  the  higher  positions 
in  the  “Law”  and  the  “Church.” 
An  even  stranger  admission  must,  it 
would  seem,  quickly  follow,  and  the 
great  military  and  naval  difficulty  of 
the  day,  the  difficulty  of  finding  suffi¬ 
cient  men,  will  be  solved  by  the  con¬ 
scription  of  female  soldiers  and  sailors  ; 
the  captain  of  the  Pinafore  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  his  sisters,  his  cousins,  and 
his  aunts,  in  an  official  instead  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  capacity.  This  last  step  will,  I 
know,  sound  to  many  readers  an  exag¬ 
gerated  and  impossible  one,  but  from 
it  there  is  no  logical  escape.*  If  the 
whole  field  of  labor  and  enterprise  is  to 
be  thrown  open  to  both  sexes,  there  is 
no  slightest  reason  why  the  more  ardu¬ 
ous  and  the  more  perilous  employments 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  male  alone. 
This  again  is  a  question  of  courage,  and 
who  shall  deny,  in  the  changed  state  of 
things,  such  courage  to  women  ?  Man’s 
very  superiority  in  physical  strength 
may,  perhaps,  disappear,  and,  indeed, 
if  we  compare  the  stature  and  weight 
of  our  girls  to-day  with  those  of  their 
brothers  the  disappearance  has  already 
begun. 

Progress,  if  real  and  true,  is  like  the 
sea — you  cannot  stay  its  tide  with  a 
command,  or  because  it  threatens  to 
sweep  away  some  cherished  possession  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  a  readjustment  of 
the  relations  between  men  and  women 
is  to  take  place  on  the  basis  of  absolute 

*  Since  the  above  passage  was  written  the 
Gaulois  has  announced  that  a  Deputy,  who  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  wom¬ 
en,  seriously  intends  to  bring  a  proposition 
before  the  Chamber  to  the  effect  that  they 
shall  be  called  upon  to  do  military  service. 
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equality — that  platform  dream — the 
disadvantages,  as  well  as  the  advan¬ 
tages,  of  the  new  order  must  be  shared 
by  both.  When  so  much  is  gained  by 
the  weaker  sex,  something  also  must 
be  lost — some  price  paid.  There  will 
be  a  penalty  for  strength,  as  there  has 
been  for  weakness. 

Are  women  prepared  to  pay  this  pen¬ 
alty,  and  dothey  clearly  realize  in  what 
it  consists  ?  I  can  see  no  evidence  of 
either  readiness  or  comprehension.  Nor 
can  I  see  any  proof  that  even  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  eager,  of  these 
reformers  are  preparing  themselves  by 
training  in  what  may  be  called  the 
manly  virtues,  for  the  bitter  hand-to- 
hand  contest  which  they  are  so  eager  to 
substitute  for  the  old  life.  In  lieu 
thereof,  we  can  trace  throughout  a  de¬ 
termination,  as  settled  as  it  is  illogical 
aud  futile,  to  retain  both  the  old  privi¬ 
leges  and  the  new  concessions,  to  claim 
at  once  the  rights  of  an  equal,  the  im¬ 
munities  of  a  dependent,  and  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  a  superior.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  only  analogy  I  know  for  their 
conduct  is  that  of  members  of  the 
dramatic  profession  who  have  of  late 

Jears  made,  and  habitually  been  al- 
owed,  the  claim  to  the  privileges  of 
the  artist,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
social  aristocrat,  combined  with  a  com¬ 
parative  freedom  from  the  obligations 
and  the  duties  of  ordinary  citizenship. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  paper  to 
discuss  the  question  of  whether  the 
change  above  indicated  can  really  hap¬ 
pen,  or  whether  the  evolution  of  sex  in 
which  our  women,  and  some  of  our 
weaker  men,  now  glory  so  triumphant¬ 
ly  will  not,  as  I  think,  be  arrested  in 
raid  career  ;  though  uj)on  that  point  I 
h61d  a  very  decided  opinion.  To  ade¬ 
quately  discuss  even  the  probabilities 
which  make  for  either  solution  would  re¬ 
quire  as  many  volumes  as  there  are  pages 
at  my  disposal.  My  purpose  is  a  much 
simpler  and  1  hope  a  much  more  use¬ 
ful  one  ;  since  it  is  only  to  place  before 
the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  the 
change  which  the  present  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  future  state  of  things  necessitates 
in  the  estimation  and  the  ideals  of 
women,  and  to  explain  what  appears 
from  a  man's  point  of  view  to  be  the 
probable  price  which  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  end  desired. 


July, 

Let  us  speak  plainly,  and  put  before 
our  opponents  (if  indeed  they  must  ^ 
such)  the  conditions  of  the  contest  * 
perhaps  when  they  know  the  weight 
and  burden  of  the  armor,  the  dangers 
and  weariness  of  the  strife,  they  will 
once  more  leave  to  us  the  dust  and  heat 
of  the  mSlee,  mingling  therein  only,  as 
aforetime,  to  help  the  wounded,  raise 
the  fallen,  and  reward  the  victors.  If 
not,  they  shall  at  least  know  what 
“courage”  is  required  of  them,  and 
what  sacrifices  they  must  make  to  at¬ 
tain  it. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  the  physical 
courage  of  woman  has  hitherto  most 
differed  from  that  of  man,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  one  not  only  of  degree,  but 
quality,  and  the  result  partly  of  physio¬ 
logical  conditions,  partly  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heredity,  and  partly  of  the 
necessities  of  her  social  life,  and  the 
education  which  is  habitually  assigned 
to  her — all  of  which  must  affect  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  past.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  in  passive  fortitude  and 
endurance,  in  continuance  rather  than 
vehemence  of  effort,  in  self-abnegation 
and  vicarious  pleasure  that  the  courage 
of  woman  excels.  She  will  face  with 
equanimity  a  necessary  danger,  but  will 
rarely  seek  or  delight  in  it.  Joys  of 
contest  and  peril  have  for  her  little 
meaning,  and  no  attraction ;  they 
threaten  the  home,  they  are  physically 

Eroscribed  during  a  great  portion  of 
er  life  ;  they  conflict  with  her  special 
province  of  being  beautiful  and  her 
special  glory  of  being  chosen  and  pro¬ 
tected.  I  doubt  whether  there  be  a 
woman  in  the  world  who  does  not  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  still  like  being  fought 
for,  who  does  not  admire  even  an  ordi¬ 
nary  feat  of  strength  or  daring  more 
than  all  the  honors  of  the  schools. 

How  strange  it  would  be  were  this 
not  so,  when  we  remember  that  for  cen¬ 
turies  upon  centuries  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  evolution  of  sex,  has 
been  founded  upon  the  contest  of  male 
for  female.  When  we  think  of  the 
course  of  history,  the  necessities  of 
structure,  the  influence  of  maternity, 
the  slow  inheritance  of  one  uniform 
tradition  of  conduct,  of  all  these  diverse 
and  potent  factors  alike  tending  in  the 
same  direction,  there  is  no  room  for 
wonder  that  a  radically  different  con- 
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ception  of  courage  should  be  held  bj 
men  and  women,  and  we  must  require 
Tery  strong  evidence  to  believe  that 
gnch  a  conception,  in  harmony  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  alike  with  nature  and  rea¬ 
son,  is  erroneous  or  destructible. 

At  all  events,  the  variety  does  exist, 
and  does  influence  every  action  of  life  ; 
it  permeates  our  social  code,  it  differ¬ 
entiates  the  employment  of  our  citizens 
and  the  instruction  of  our  children, 
and  upon  it  are  founded,  in  no  small 
measure,  our  notions  of  virtue  and  so¬ 
cial  obligation.  Moreover,  we  may  be 
in  the  highest  degree  certain  that  it  is 
well  that  this  is  so  ;  as  well  as  that  in 
a  great  manufactory  each  special  work¬ 
man  should  have  his  separate  office. 

It  is  well  that  each  sex  should  not 
see  the  same  side  of  truth,  should  be 
able  to  feel  admiration  and  delight  in 
the  qualities  which  are,  in  a  sense,  un¬ 
attainable  by  itself.  If  we  could  make 
by  an  effort  of  will-  -a  wave  of  the  en¬ 
chanter’s  wand — women  as  physically 
courageous  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
men,  there  would  be  no  gain  to  either. 
Not  only  would  the  specific  qualities  of 
male  and  female  daring  disappear,  but 
from  the  one  there  would  be  taken 
away  the  most  powerful  incentive  to 
bravery,  while  to  the  other  there  would 
be  added  the  pain  of  a  continual  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  emotions  and  the  will  with 
physical  disability. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  ever 
clearly  realized  how  beautiful,  how 
splendid  a  woman’s  courage  could  be. 
It  was  many  years  ago,  when  a  lad  I 
knew  intimately,  came  back  from  col¬ 
lege  to  his  old  home,  and  found  his 
mother  very  ill  with  the  disease  which, 
a  few  months  later,  killed  her  ;  and  it 
was  a  question  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  start  on  a  prearranged  trip 
of  some  months’  duration.  He  was 
young,  selfish,  and  self -occupied,  but 
still  he  wanted  to  stay  ;  yet  knowing 
full  well  that  she  should  see  him  no 
more,  his  mother  sent  him  on  his  way, 
round  the  world — and,  to  his  life-long 
sorrow — he  went.  Such  acts  of  quiet 
heroism  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
beside  them  our  “  plangent  wars”  and 
hair-breadth  ’scapes  seem  to  men  small 
indeed.  Let  us  be  glad  that  they  do 
not  seem  so  to  women,  and  that  to 
them  it  is  natural  to  endure  un¬ 
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complainingly  and  in  silence — suum 
cuique. 

One  curious  detail  may  here  be  noted, 
for  which,  at  first  sight,  there  seems 
difficulty  in  accounting,  and  that  is 
that  the  self-command  and  fortitude 
commonly  present  with  women  in  ordi¬ 
nary  dangers,  desert  her  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  at  night  and  especially 
in  the  darkness.  I  remember  during 
my  travels  in  the  East  many  instances 
of  this,  of  which  two  may  bear  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  during  a  cyclone 
which  had  somehow  strayed  from  its 
ordinary  latitudes  and  come  bundling 
down  to  that  nasty  little  bit  of  sea  be¬ 
tween  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
This  is  always  a  detestable  streak  of 
water,  but  that  time  it  was  simply  un¬ 
bearable.  The  gale  caught  us  in  its  fist 
as  it  were — one  day  out  from  Auckland, 
and  broke  up  our  steering-gear,  flooded 
the  saloon  and  knocked  us  about  gen¬ 
erally  till  we  hove-to  and  gave  up  the 
fight.  We  had,  if  I  remember  right, 
three  days  of  lopping,  about  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  all  day  the 
women  behaved  perfectly.  Indeed,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  they  behaved  much 
better  than  one  of  the  men — a  fat  old 
Jew — a  high  Government  official  in 
New  Zealand,  who  turned  a  sort  of 
livid  green  with  what  schoolboys  call 
“  funk.”  But  at  night,  nothing  would 
persuade  the  women  to  their  state¬ 
rooms,  and  consequently  most  of  the 
men  sat  up,  too,  and  held  their  hands, 
and  patted  their  backs,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  such  other  means  of  simple  con¬ 
solation  as  occur  to  the  masculine  intel¬ 
lect.  Personally  I  confess  never  to  have 
been  able  to  think  of  anything  except : 
“  Come,  cheer  up  ;  it’s  all  right !’’  a 
formula  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  was  neither  specially  consola- 
to^  nor  true. 

The  second  time  was  in  a  very  bad, 
but  quite  decent  and  straightforward, 
gale  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  must 
have  been  pretty  bad,  for  it  took  us,  in 
a  3000  ton  steamer,  ten  days  to  get 
from  Port  Said  to  Malta.  hW  a  week 
we  only  just  “  kept  her  head  to  it,” 
and  made  about  a  knot  an  hour.  One 
night  we  got  a  tremendous  sea  on 
board,  whicn  burst  up  also  through  the 
hawser  holes  and  smashed,  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  the  beams  on  which  the 
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aft-gratings  lay,  and  every  woman  in 
the  ship  came  tumbling  out,  half 
dres^d,  into  the  main  saloon,  most  of 
thetff  in  tears  or  hysterics.  Nothing 
would  persuade  them  we  were  not  going 
to  the  bottom,  and  they  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  go  to  bed  again.  1  recollect 
the  good-natured  old  captain  coming 
half  down  the  companion  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  standing  there  in  his  drip¬ 
ping  oil-skins,  with  a  queer  smile  upon 
his  face.  “  Cheer  up,  ladies,”  he  said, 
“  we’re  not  going  to  the  bottom  this 
time,”  and  so  disappeared,  chuckling. 
They  are  a  fine  lot  those  P.  &  0.  cap¬ 
tains  and  most  other  blue-water  cap¬ 
tains  I  have  ever  come  across,  and  well 
they  deserve  Thackeray’s  panegyric  : — 

“  We  trust  onr  lives  to  these  seamen,  and 
how  nobly  they  fnlfil  their  trust !  They  are, 
nnder  heaven,  as  a  providence  for  ns.  While 
,we  sleep,  their  untiring  watchfulness  keeps 
guard  over  ns.  All  night  through  that  bell 
sounds  at  its  season  and  tells  how  onr  senti¬ 
nels  defend  ns.  It  rang  when  the  Amazon  was 
on  fire,  and  chimed  its  heroic  signal  of  duty, 
and  oonrage,  and  honor.  Think  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  these  seamen  undergo  for  ns  ;  the  hourly 
peril  and  watch  ;  the  familiar  storm ;  the 
dreadful  iceberg  ;  the  long  winter  nights  when 
the  decks  are  as  glass,  and  the  sailor  has  to 
climb  through  icicles  to  bend  the  stiff  sail  on 
the  yard.  Think  of  their  courage  and  kind¬ 
ness  in  cold,  and  tempest,  in  hunger,  and  in 
wreck  1  ‘  The  women  and  children  to  the 
boats,’  says  the  captain  of  the  Birkenhead,  and 
with  the  troops  formed  on  deck,  and  the  crew 
obedient  to  the  word  of  glorious  command, 
kbe  immortal  ship  goes  down.”  * 

With  many  apologies  for  quoting  an 
unfashionable  author,  let  me  return  to 
my  subject.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  this  feminine  fear  of  darkness — a 
fear  which  is  disproportionate  too,  and 
in  a  Jway  inconsistent  with,  their  ordi¬ 
nary  conduct?  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
the  comparatively  low  ebb  of  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  hours.  It  springs,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  a  totally  different  feeling — 
a  feeling  for  which  heredity  is  mainly 
responsible.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
nowadays,  there  was  of  old  one  peril 
against  which  women  had  to  guard, 
and  to  which  they  were  more  exposed 
by  night  than  by  rfay  ;  and  there  seems 
no  improbability  to  me  in  supposing 
that  this  fear  his  outlived  the  necessity 
which  gave  it  birth.  There  is  also  to 


*  ”  On  Bibbons.” — Boundabout  Papers. 


be  considered,  that  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  depend  upon  others  for 

f)rotection,  the  total  or  comparative  iso- 
ation  of  darkness  takes  away  at  once 
the  power  of  perceiving  the  danger  and 
the  means  of  averting  it.  The  fact  is 
at  least  beyond  dispute,  and  for  one 
man  who  thinks  it  necessary  or  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  a  light  in  his  sleeping- room, 
you  shall  find  ten  women  who  “  wili 
not  be  left  in  the  dark.” 

Another  apparent  contradiction 
which  is  to  be  noticed  is  the  com¬ 
parative  fearlessness  of  women  in  the 
management  of  animals..  Here,  with 
one  or  two  marked  and  peculiar  excep¬ 
tions,  they  fall  but  little  below  the 
physical  daring  of  men,  while  they  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  observation,  far  more 
generally  successful  in  winning  the 
affection  of  the  brute  creation.  It  has 
almost  passed  into  an  axiom  with  sports¬ 
men  that  many  horses  will  bear  a  wom¬ 
an’s  hand  upon  the  reins  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  intractable  to  a  man’s  control ; 
and  if  we  study  children  learning  to 
ride,  we  find  that  though  it  takes  the 
girl  longer  than  the  boy  to  obtain  a 
firm  seat  and  a  proper  balance,  yet  is 
she  rarely  more  nervous  or  more  timid. 
Certainly  women  pet  their  horses  more 
than  men.  They  talk  to  them,  pat 
them,  make  friends  of  them,  to  a 
greater  degree.  They  do  not,  however, 
as  perhaps  might  be  expected,  whip 
them  less.  On  the  contiary,  they  for 
the  most  part  adopt  Solomon’s  method 
of  discipline.  Few  women  drive  with¬ 
out  the  whip,  in  constant  use.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  symbol  of  power  is  in  itself  dear 
to  them.  Compare,  in  this  regard,  the 
frequency  with  which  you  find  women 
armed  with  great  dog- whips,  utterly  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  control  of  their  canine 
pets.  In  this  case  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
for  show  than  use  that  the  scourge  is 
carried,  for  there  are  few  rarer  or  more 
ridiculously  ineffective  sights  than  a 
dog  being  thrashed  by  its  mistress. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pas¬ 
sive  instead  of  the  active  virtue  of 
courage  is  in  some  ways  productive  of 
unfortunate  results,  both  intellectual 
and  moral.  It  may,  and  generally 
does,  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  physical  prowess,  and  sometimes  to 
a  l&che  submission  equally  injurious  to 
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the  character  of  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  I  think,  too,  that  much  of 
the  petty  tyranny  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  treatment  of  women  by  women 
is  a  corollary  from  their  personal  ex¬ 
perience  :  one  of  those  cases,  wherein 
the  attempt  to  exercise  power  without 
having  acquired  a  due  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  justice,  leads  to  a  form  of 
government  at  once  feeble  and  violent, 
afraid  to  make  the  slightest  concession 
lest  authority  should  be  wrested  from 
its  grasp. 

Possibly,  if  the  matter  could  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  test — which  is 
manifestly  impossible — it  would  be 
found  that  the  supposedly  superior 
kindheartedness  of  woman  was  in  re¬ 
spect  to  persons  in  general  a  fallacy  ; 
and  that  the  concentration  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  upon  those  specially  belonging  to 
her  did,  to  a  considerable  extent,  shut 
out  the  rest  of  the  world  from  her  sym¬ 
pathies  ;  nay,  that  it  even  rendered  the 
others  to  be  looked  upon,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  light  of  enemies.  Here  is 
a  curious  fact.  If  we  read  the  statistics 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  we  shall  find  that 
in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  cruelty 
was  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  man, 
but  to  that  of  the  woman,  and  that 
most  of  all  in  those  instances  when  the 
sufiering  inflicted  had  been  systematic, 
and  due  to  refinements  of  cruelty. 
Long  continued  resentment  resulting 
in  the  infliction  of  pain  seems,  if  we 
may  judge  from  these  records,  to  be  a 
feminine  rather  than  a  masculine  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  and  there  is  more  frequently 
a  lack  of  proportion  between  the  grief 
caused  and  the  motive  for  causing  it, 
an  infliction  of  penalty  upon  those 
whose  only  fault  is  to  be  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  our  distasteful  recollection — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  numerous  cases 
where  the  victims  are  step-children. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  thousand  cases  of  cruelty  to 
animals  which  are  yearly  reported  in 
our  newspapers,  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
to  find  the  culprit  a  woman  ;  from  that 
form  of  cowardice,  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  brute  creation,  they  are  practically 
free. 

How  far  the  conduct  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  firms  justifies  us  in  simiTat  con¬ 
clusions,  it  is  most  difficult  to  say  ;  by 


the  nature  of  the  case  the  evidence  is 
hard  to  come  by,  and  when  gained*  re¬ 
quires  much  deduction  and  corrobora¬ 
tion.  Speaking  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  eliminating  the  lowest  class 
of  workers — i.e.,  those  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sweating  fraternity,  I 
think  that  the  forewoman  or  manager¬ 
ess  is  a  harder  taskmaster  than  her  male 
counterpart ;  not,  perhaps,  in  the  sense 
of  requiring  longer  hours  or  making 
severer  rules,  but  because  she  “  drives,” 
“  harasses,"  and  upbraids  her  employees 
more,  and  not  only  exercises  her  au¬ 
thority  where  it  is  required,  but  de¬ 
lights  in  its  display — its  incidence. 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  one 
respect  in  which  the  temptation  of 
women  to  harshness  arises  from  what 
is,  in  other  respects,  a  virtue — her 
desire  for  economy.  She  desires,  not 
to  inflict  suffering,  but  to  procure  her 
end  with  insufficient  means  ;  and  by 
incessant  personal  effort  and  watchful¬ 
ness  of  a  kind  which  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  and  intolerable  to  a  man,  she  does 
succeed  in  getting  the  last  drop  of 
labor  from  her  subordinates  ;  that  in 
so  doing  she  frequently  uses  up  her 
material — kills,  so  to  speak,  the  goose 
who  lays  the  golden  eggs,  or  drives  her 
to  ruin  and  despair — is  but  too  true  ; 
but  in  so  doing  she  spares  herself  no 
more  than  her  unintentional  victim. 
When  1  came  to  London  first,  I  sUyed 
in  a  lodging-house  in  Montague  Place, 
where  there  were  seven  sets  of  lodgers, 
for  whom  one  servant  did  the  whole 
work  of  the  house,  the  cooking  and 
washing  being  dune  by  a  girl  and  the 
landlady.  This  first-mentioned  maid 
had,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  eighteen 
hours’  work  every  day  ;  she  carried  up 
every  meal,  did  every  room,  waited  on 
every  lodger,  and  slept  in  a  dark  closet 
off  the  kitchen  in  a  bed  with  the  kitchen 
girl,  and  was  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  twelve  at  night  never  for  a  moment, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  at  peace.  Her 
wages  were  £10  a  year,  and  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  voice  was  seldom  stilled.  What 
wonder  that  the  girl  found  the  life  un¬ 
bearable,  that  she  went  to  one  more  un¬ 
bearable  still  perhaps — but  at  least  lees 
evidently  cruel. 

This  case  is  a  typical  but  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  lodging- 
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houses  in  London  where  similar  dramas 
— may  we  not  call  them  tragedies — are 
being  enacted  to-day,  and  largely  from 
the  class  of  such  servants  is  recruited 
the  army  of  “  unfortunates.”  Nor  can 
legislation  touch  this  evil ;  the  only 
hope  for  its  amelioration  is  in  the 
growth  of  the  feeling  that  the  exaction 
of  such  service  is  justified  by  no  exi¬ 
gency  of  means,  much  less  by  any  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage.  One  of  the  most 
painful  anomalies  of  the  situation  is 
that  servants  in  better  positions  feel  so 
little  obligation  to  help,  and  frequently 
treat  their  subordinate  fellow-servants 
with  equal  severity  and  harshness.  In 
great  households  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  where  the  upper  servants  re¬ 
ceive  every  consideration  and  indul¬ 
gence,  there  frequently  goes  on  below- 
stairs  an  amount  of  tyranny,  in  which 
habitual  overwork  and  coarse  abuse 
make  life  intolerable  ;  and  this  state  of 
things  has  only  become  possible  of  late 
years,  since  the  development  of  luxury 
has  gradually  opened  a  gulf  between 
the  mistress  of  a  household  and  her  de¬ 
pendents  ;  since,  if  the  plain  truth  may 
be  stated  withoutofFence,  the  former  has 
ceased  to  do  her  duty  toward  the  latter. 

This  failure  is  indeed  a  lack  of  cour¬ 
age— the  courage  of  the  duty,  of  the 
warm  human  interest,  protection,  and 
guidance  which  sweetened  the  old 
household  ways  of  English  life  ;  and 
to  which,  let  us  remember,  girls  were 
formerly  trained,  even  in  those  days, 
now  satirized  so  keenly,  when  they 
learned  also  sewing  and  jam  making, 
and  knew  but  little  of  aesthetics. 

Let  us  realize  the  new  millennium 
and  some  of  its  consequences  ;  examine 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  affect  wom¬ 
en’s  lives,  and  note  how  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  discharge  its  responsibilities. 
An  equality  of  morale,  ot  freedom,  of 
occupation  is  to  be  established  between 
men  and  women  ;  all  obligations  on 
either  side  are  to  be  swept  away  ;  the 
weaker  is  to  be  placed  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  on  equal  terms  with  the 
stronger  ;  the  old  conceptions  of  duty, 
obedience,  modesty,  and  purity  are  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  one,  and  the  old 
duties  of  respect,  protection,  and  rev¬ 
erence  by  the  other.  We  are,  in  fact, 
to  start  fresh  unequally  equal  in  the 
race  of  life. 


July, 

Well,  if  so,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
face  a  very  drab-colored  world,  for  it  ig 
evident  that  the  first  thing  women  must 
give  up  is  that  which  at  present  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  their  time  and 
effort — the  desire  and  the  attempt  to 
render  themselves  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  They  will  no  longer  have  either 
leisure  or  money  for  such  futility, 
which  is,  one  must  confess,  out  little 
reconcilable  with  right  reason  and  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  Nay,  as  men 
have  at  present,  and  must  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  on  the  most  favorable 
hypothesis,  possess  the  stronger  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  powers,  and  be  subject 
to  less  frequent  disabilities,  we  may 
even  anticipate  that  the  passion  and 
vagaries  of  dress  will  pass  back  to  the 
male,  and,  as  in  savage,  days,  it  will 
once  more  be  the  “  brave”  who  tricks 
himself  out  with  flowers  and  feathers ; 
sticks  his  squaw’s  bonnet  on  his  head  ; 
and  comforts  her  for  its  loss  with  a  tap 
of  his  waddy.*  Will  not  this  be  a  sad 
trial  to  the  ‘‘newest  woman’s”  cour¬ 
age  ?  If  I  may  judge  from  the  aspect 
of  the  Park  at  five  o’clock  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  passion  for  dress  has 
never  been  so  vehement,  so  extrava¬ 
gant,  so  unreasonable  as  in  this  year  of 
grace  1895.  Well,  it  will  be  a  change, 
at  least,  to  have  our  cavaliers  once  more 
strutting  and  posturing  in  peacock- 
plumage,  attended  humbly  W  Lady 

- and  the  members  of  the  ”  Kational  ' 

Dress  Society.”  With  the  dress,  too, 
must  go  other  and  more  vital  privileges, 
among  them,  if  we  are  to  believe  our 
latest  prophets,  the  institution  of  Mar¬ 
riage  and  the  Home — men  and  women 
are,  it  seems,  in  the  future  to  associate 
together  only  for  purposes  of  mutual 
convenience,  and  for  such  temporary 
reasons  as  seem  good  to  them.  The 
children  ?  Oh  !  well,  nobody  quite 
knows  what  is  to  become  of  them,f 
but  the  State  is  to  take  care  they  are 
provided  for  somehow  ;  possibly  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  infant  pensions  may  be  institut¬ 
ed,  corresponding  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
pet  scheme. 

One  young  lady,  indeed,  more  thor- 


*  1  cannot  remember  where  this  delightful 
phrase,  “  a  tap  of  his  waddy,”  comes  from, 
nor,  indeed,  what  a  “waddy”  is. — H.  Q. 
f  Even  Mr.  Grant  Allen  confesses  to  a  doubt ! 
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ougbgoing  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
than  her  fellows,  has  suggested  that 
marriages  are  chiefly  desirable  in  order 
that  the  wife  may  experience  the  joys 
of  maternity,  and  has  written  an  in¬ 
genious  but,  to  my  old-fashioned  taste, 

H  somewhat  unpleasant  story,  in  which 
the  heroine  explains  this  point  of  view 
to  her  sweetheart,  who  accepts  it, 
strange  to  say,  with  but  modified  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Courageous,  too,  are  those 
authoresses  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much  lately,  who  are  advocating  a  cru¬ 
sade  of  women  against  any  man  whose 
standard  of  morals  is  less  high  than 
their  own,  those  others  whose  ideal 
marriage  is  a  sexless  companionship, 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  accept 
any  union  and  its  consequences,  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  ceremony,  legal  or  cleri¬ 
cal.  has  made  union  binding. 

To  put  it  shortly,  if  with  somewhat 
brutal  frankness,  the  majority  of  wom¬ 
en  have  hitherto  wished  to  get  married, 
and,  being  in  action  though  not  in 
argument,  supremely  logical  creatures, 
they  discovered  centuries  since  that  the 
quickest  and  most  certain  way  of  at¬ 
taining  this  end  was  to  make  them¬ 
selves  attractive  to  men.  The  most 
owerful  form  of  this  attractiveness 
as  been,  is,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  their  personal  beauty  ;  and  to  en¬ 
hance  that  beauty  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  and  to  afford  as  frequent 
and  striking  occasions  for  its  display 
as  possible,  have  been  the  aims  of  every 
civilized  society,  in  so  far  as  women 
have  been  able  to  determine  them. 
And  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  to 
believe,  cranks  male  and  female  not¬ 
withstanding,  that  these  aims  have  be¬ 
come  one  whit  less  universal,  less  po¬ 
tent,  or  less  eagerly  desired.  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  is  possible  for  women 
to  enter  into  the  fierce  competition  of 
life,  and  yet  to  retain  this  attractive¬ 
ness,  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  unsup¬ 
ported  by  evidence,  and  to  be  wholly 
contrary  to  all  our  previous  experience. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  same  feeling 
should  obtain  between  a  man  and  wom¬ 
an  who  are  striving  against  one  another, 
as  between  the  man  and  woman  of 
whom  the  one  is  content  to  give  and- 
the  other  to  accept  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  is  equally  incredible  that 
those  who  are  engaged  _in  the  actual 


contests  of  professional  business,  should 
not  lose  some  of  the  delicacy,  the  soft¬ 
ness,  and  the  sexual  attractiveness 
which  are  the  product  of  leisured, 
shielded  lives,  and  a  code  of  ethics 
which  requires  a  higher  standard  of 
morality  and  conduct  than  is  possible 
in  trade.  If  women  are  willing  to  pay 
this  price,  they  at  least  show  no  sign  of 
such  readiness  ;  and  this  can  be  proved, 
not  only  from  the  consideration  of  their 
fashions  in  dress  and  analogous  mat¬ 
ters,  it  is  even  more  clearly  revealed  in 
the  education  which  is  stifl  assigned  to 
girls,  the  subjects  taught  therein,  and 
the  methods  of  life  and  study.  But 
slight  examination  is  needed  to  show 
that  here,  too,  all  is  founded  upon  that 
same  aim  of  rendering  the  girl  socially 
attractive  and  effective,  rather  than  of 
rendering  her  competent  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  any  special  duty,  or  making, 
her  capable  and  thoroughly  proficient 
in  any  branch  of  learning,  or  fit  for 
any  profession. 

i  have  left  to  the  last  the  mention  of 
those  branches  of  art  and  literature 
which  afford  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  New  Renaissance,  not  because  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  proving  that  they, 
too,  point  in  the  same  direction,  but 
because  other  writers  have,  during  the 
past  weeks,  pointed  out  in  considerable 
detail,  the  spread  of  what  has  been 
named  sex-mania  in  fiction  and  drama. 
It  is  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to 
deal  with  this  portion  of  our  subject 
without  mentioning  names  ;  and  I  shall 
content  myself,  therefore,  with  two 
general  statements,  which  I  shall  ask 
my  readers  to  believe  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify. 

The  first  assertion  is  that  during  the 
last  few  years,  especially  during  the 
past  fifteen,  the  character  of  English 
fiction  has  almost  entirely  changed  : 
that  its  subject  matter  is  commonly 
such  as  could  not  have  been  treated  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  raison 
d'Ure  of  the  most  popular  stories  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  discussion  and  illustration 
of  unwholesome  passions,  and  various 
forms  of  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
disease. 

My  second  assertion  is  that  the  same 
change  is  evident  in  the  dramas  pre¬ 
sented  upon  the  stage,  and  is  there  car¬ 
ried  to  a  farther  extent ;  that  the  hero- 
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ine  most  in  favor  with  dramatist  and 
audience  is  the  heroine  whose  past, 
whose  present,  or  whose  future  is  un¬ 
savory  if  not  foul,  and  that  rich  hero¬ 
ines  and  their  surroundings  are  not 
introduced  with  a  legitimate  purpose, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  play’s  action, 
but  that  their  character  and  their  doings 
are  selected  as  the  pivot  of  inteiest ; 
are,  in  fact,  glorified  at  the  expense  of 
simpler  and  more  wholesome  interests. 

These  assertions  are  capable  of  abso¬ 
lute  proof,  and  are  purposely  under¬ 
stated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  in 
their  support  the  following  passage 
from  an  essay  by  one  of  our  most  genial 
philosophers,  with  whose  words  the 
readers  of  the  Fortnightly  have  long 
been  familiar.  The  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Oa- 
zette,  and  was 'from  the  Forum  of  last 
month  (May).  It  was  a  quotation,  as 
will  be  seen,  written  apropos  of  An¬ 
thony  Trollope’s  novels  : — 

Trollope's  situations  are  not  very  striking, 
but  then  they  are  perfectly  natural.  And  tbe 
characters  never  say  or  do  a  thing  which  over¬ 
steps  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  probable  and 
natural  conduct  of  such  persons.  All  this  is 
now  said  to  be  common  place,  goody-goody, 
and  Philistine.  There  are  no  female  acrobats, 
barglars,  gutter-urchins, crapulous  prostitutes  ; 
no  pathological  anatomy  of  diseased  bodies 
and  carious  souls  ;  hardly  a  single  case  of 
adultery,  in  all  Trollope.  But  they  who  can 
exist  without  these  stimulants  may  find  pleas¬ 
ant  reading  yet  in  his  best  work.  .  .  . 

“  For  the  moment  poor  Anthony  represents 
to  the  emancipated  youth  of  our  time  all  that 
was  ‘  banal  ’  and  prosy  some  thirty  years  ego. 
The  taste  of  our  youth  sets  hard  for  a  new  hea¬ 
ven,  or  at  least  a  new  earth,  and  if  not  that,  it 
may  be  a  new  hell.  Novels  or  poems  without 
conundrums,  without  psychological  problems, 
with  no  sexual  theorems  to  solve,  with  no 
unique  idiosyncrasies  to  fathom,  without  any¬ 
thing  unnatural,  or  sickening,  without  hos¬ 
pital  nastinesses— are  all,  we  are  assured,  un¬ 
worthy  tbe  notice  of  the  youth  of  either  sex 
who  are  really  up  to  date.  In  the  style  of  the 
new  pornographic  and  clinical  school  of  art, 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  wholesome  men  and 
women  who  live  in  drawing-rooms  and  regu- 
’  larly  dress  before  dinner  are  *  beastly  rot,’  and 
fit  for  no  one  but  children  and  old  maids.  But 
we  Conservatives  of  an  older  school  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  Anthony  that  he  produced  for  the  last 
generation  an  immense  collection  of  pleasant 
tales  without  a  single  foul  spot  or  unclean  in¬ 
cident.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  never 
written  a  line  which  a  pure  woman  could  not 
read  without  a  blush.  This  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  so  often  de¬ 
nounced  as  passb.  His  tales,  of  course,  are 
full  of  love,  and  the  love  is  not  always  discreet 


or  virtuous.  There  are  cases  of  guilty  love,  of 
mad  love,  of  ungovemed  and  unreasoning  pag. 
sion.  But  there  is  not  an  impure  or  prurient 
passage  in  the  whole  library  of  tales.” 

If  such  be  the  character  of  modern 
prose  story  and  drama,  we  are  forced 
to  ask  for  whom  are  these  mainly  writ¬ 
ten  ?  who  supports  the  circulating  li- 
brary,  and  the  problem  plays?  The 
answer  must  be — our  women.  Mr. 
Mudie  might  shut  his  shop,  and  the 
theatres  close  their  doors,  if  men  were 
their  only,  or  even  their  chief,  custom¬ 
ers  ;  and  when  we  find  that  stories  and 
plays  of  a  certain  kind  are  multiplying 
in  number  and  increasing  in  favor,  I 
fear  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  class  who  read  the 
stories  and  frequent  the  theatres  enjoy, 
and,  in  fact,  order  such  work.  That 
in  fiction  they  not  only  consume  but 
supply  the  greatest  cjuantity  is  more 
than  probable.  Here,  once  more,  is 
for  our  women  a  question  of  courage— 
if  they  will  cease  to  tolerate  in  fiction 
and  on  the  stage  these  narratives  and 
representations  of  such  things  as  are 
scandalous,  morbid,  and  impure,  they 
can  put  a  stop  to  their  production! 
There  is  no  decent  theatre  in  London 
which  would  survive  for  a  fortnight  the 
absence  of  the  female  portion  of  its 
audience.  Nay,  I  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  half  a  dozen  ladies  only 
walked  out  of  the  theatre  when  the  play 
offended  their  modesty,  and  this  oc¬ 
curred  two  or  three  nights  running,  I 
believe  that  that  play  would  he,  in 
theatrical  and  most  appropriate  par¬ 
lance,  “  damned  irretrievably.” 

There  is  no  need  to  be  a  prude  or  a 
puritan  to  feel  certain  that  the  eye  and 
mind  cannot  habitually  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  adventures  and  emotions 
of  any  class,  without  becoming  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  sympathy  there¬ 
with,  and  this  must  be  especially  the 
case  where,  as  in  novel  and  drama, 
there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  excite 
such  sympathy  and  interest.  I  do  not 
say,  and  do  not  mean,  that  the  range 
of  either  art  should  be  narrowed  to  ex¬ 
clude  such  subjects,  but  I  do  contend 
most  firmly  that  their  frequent  intro¬ 
duction  as  the  main  motive  of  the  story 
is  wrong  in  art  and  is  inevitably  injuri¬ 
ous  to  both  writer  and  spectator.  It  is 
wrong  in  art  because  it  gives  a  promi- 
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nence  to  evil  which  does  not  obtain  in 
life,  and  because  it  must  inevitably 
falsify  life  since  the  most  awful  and 
habitual  possibilities  of  such  sin  cannot 
be  represented  on  the  stage  ;  and  it  is 
injurious  because  it  encourages  the 
wind  to  dwell  upon  such  subjects  not 
with  serious  thought  of  pity  and,  if  it 
may  be,  help,  but  viewing  them  through 
a  misty  halo  of  sentiment,  and  accord¬ 
ing  their  protagonists  an  easy  and  oft- 
times  an  unmerited  pardon.  No  doubt 
there  is,  to  the  young  and  pure  espe¬ 
cially,  a  wondrous  fascination  about 
such  scenes.  No  doubt  much  of  what 
is  implied  therein  is  hidden  from  their 
eyes ;  possibly,  too,  there  may  be  excit¬ 
ed  some  human  sympathy,  such  as  may 
hereafter  soften  “  the  severities  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  sanctity  of  compassion.” 
But  this  will  most  of  all  be  the  case  in 
proportion  to  the  rarity  of  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  even  the  slight  gain  will  be 
doubtful,  while  the  loss  will  be  certain 
and  great. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  .discuss  in  this  relation  the 
French  drama,  say,  of  Sardou,  Feuillet, 
Dumas and  Augier  :  a  drama  which 
assuredly  never  used  to  be  considered 
mealy-mouthed,  nor  written  especially 
for  that  young  person’s  cheek  which  is 
now  so  often  (metaphorically  speaking) 
thrown  in  our  teeth.  After  all,  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  young  person  has  a 
cheek  (a  good  deal  of  it,  in  the  slang 
sense  nowadays)  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  considered 
occasionally.  But  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  French  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
great,  for  the  French  dramatist,  while 
admitting  subjects  and  people  which 
Mrs,  Grundy  would  condemn,  does  so 
frankly  and  as  one  among  many  human 
motives,  while  the  English  problem 
playwright  half  reveals  and  half  con¬ 
ceals  his  motive,  never  daring  to  strip 
it  bare  nor  wholly  dissever  it  from  the 
region  of  romance.  But  on  this  point 
I  nave  no  space  to  dwell,  and  must' 
leave  the  comparison  with  this  slight 
indication. 

Other  indications  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  the  essential  character  of 
women  has  undergone  no  change. 
Compare,  for  instance,  their  special 
papers,  their  newest  and  most  popular 


amusements.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
which  dues  not  point  in  the  old  direc¬ 
tion,  which  shows  any  real  alteration 
of  ideals,  or  any  desire  to  abandon  the 
old  privileges.  Take  up  the  Lady's 
Pictorial,  the  Woman's  World,  the 
Queed,  or  any  other  important  and 
proBtable  *  feminine  new8pap«‘r,  what 
do  we  find  ?  We  find  a  mass  of  matter 
equivalent  in  weight  to  about  four 
times  that  contained  in  any  masculine 
periodical,  of  which  at  least  half  is 
made  up  of  dress  advertisements,  and 
of  the  remaining  portion,  at  least  two- 
thirds  are  devoted  to  pictures  of  glori¬ 
fied  millinery.  Here  and  there,  sand¬ 
wiched  between  the  sheets  of  new  bon¬ 
nets  and  the  latest  dresses,  there  is 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  appearances  a 
little  silly  poem  or  a  feeble  story  ;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  whole  journal  is 
a  pound  of  incense  to  be  burned  on  the 
altar  of  vanity,  and  contains  no  other 
idea  than  the  idea  of  enabling  and  in¬ 
ducing  its  readers  to  spend  their  time 
and  money  in  the  adornment  of  their 
person.  I  do  not  say  that  this  should 
not  be  so  ;  I  merely  ask  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  be  the  case  if  wom¬ 
en  were  really  engaged  in  a  social  revo¬ 
lution,  and  were  inspired  by  the  high 
social  ideals  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ? 
Can  it  be  that  they  lack  the  courage  of 
their  convictions?  Surely  not,  when 
every  platform  and  every  review  re¬ 
sounds  with  their  utterance.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  theatrical  affairs  ;  in¬ 
creased  attention  and  delight  in  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  symptom  of 
greater  moral  earnestness.  Moreover, 
it  is  indisputably  the  case  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  men  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged  by  women  with  respect  to  their 
moral  backslidings,  there  are  received 
in  society,  more  freely  and  intimately 
than  was  ever  before  the  case,  women 
of  whose  reputation  no  doubt  whatever 
can  be  entertained,  if  only  they  can 
lead  the  extenuating  circumstances  of 
eing  singer,  dancer,  or  actress. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assert  that  our  women,  despite  a  marked 

*  This  latter  adjeotive  is  important,  as  there 
are  dozens  of  little  “  faddist”  feminine  jonr- 
nals,  dragging  on  a  miserable  hand-to-mouth 
existenoe,  by  the  help  of  a  few  dozen  sub¬ 
scribers. 
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ad^rance  in  certain  forms  of  artistic 
and  intellectual  production,  are,  broad¬ 
ly  speaking,  neither  desirous  of,  nor 
fitting  themselves  for,  any  actual 
change  in  their  chief  aims  of  life.  And 
I  believe  it  would  be  true  to  say  that, 
with  respect  to  moral  courage,  there 
has  been  rather  a  retrogression  than  an 
advance  during  the  past  few  years.  If 
this  has  mt  taken  place,  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  excitement,  the  rise  and  spread 
of  peculiarly  morbid  forms  of  literature, 
with  the  introduction  and  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  society  journals,  with  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  many  debased  forms  of  plastic 
art,  with  the  overweening  admiration 
and  attention  which  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  stage,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  with  the  silent  but  rapid  de¬ 
cline  of  all  faith  in  Christianity  ;  if  all 
these  influences  have  not  succeeded  in 
deteriorating  and  debasing  our  moral 
currency,  it  would  be  strange  indeed. 
For  remembering  our  first  definition, 
moral  courage,  as  physical,  must  be 
founded  upon  some  reality  of  the  heart, 
must  spring  from  some  rule  of  conduct 
faithfully  observed,  some  belief  which 
is  not  only  professed,  hut  acted  upon. 
If  we  are  to  nave  conduct  which  is  only 
intelligible  and  justifiable  on  a  heathen 
hypothesis,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  so  called  Christian 
morality,  nor  base  it  upon  a  Christian 
faith.  One  thing  or  the  other  is  cer¬ 
tain — either  the  old  morality  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  on  which  it  is  founded  are  false, 
in  which  case  we  should  abandon  them 
frankly  ;  or  they  are  true,  in  which  case 
our  new  social  ethics  are  all  “  a-gley.”  * 
But  who  among  our  women  has  the 
courage  to  really  face  this  question  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  desirous  of  abandoning  their 
old  restrictions,  and  on  the  other,  of 


assuming,  or  nretending  to  assume 
new  duties,  wnich  they  are  utterly 
powerless  to  discharge,  and  for  which 
they  evince  no  desire  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  a 
return  to  the  old  sanctions  would  be 
the  happiest  progress  that  could  be 
made  at  the  present  time.  Let  girls  be 
taught,  as  they  were  of  old,  to  be  chaste, 
obedient,  and  loving  j  let  them  lead 
while  young,  decent,  orderly,  and  re¬ 
stricted  lives  ;  let  them  tread  with  diffi- 
culty,  and  even  pain,  the  old  paths  of 
self-restraint,  virtue,  and  unselfishness. 
It  may  be,  and  I  think  it  is,  true  that 
greater  freedom  should  be  permitted 
than  of  old,  but  certainly  that  freedom 
should  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  lawlessness,  insolence,  and  self-in¬ 
dulgence.  Above  all,  unless  all  the 
lessons  of  history  and  experience  are 
false,  it  is  certain  that  no  quality  of 
courage,  or  other  virtue,  either  manly 
or  womanly,  can  be  gained  without  dis¬ 
cipline  and  self-control— without  some 
ideal  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice — with¬ 
out  discrimination  between  daring,  and 
reckless,  motiveless  audacity.  Our  wom¬ 
en  must  determine  in  which  their  true 
courage  will  he  most  evident ;  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  new  sanctions  and  new  mis¬ 
sions,  in  analyzing  the  faults  and  vices 
of  men,  in  approximating  to  us  in 
thought  and  action  ;  or,  in  remaining 
such  as  we  have  always  known  them— 
and  loved  them  for  being — those  whoso 
presence  sweetens  our  toil  and  our 
pleasure,  and  makes  ashamed  the  brute 
within  us.  After  all.  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  beautiful  or  so  strong 
as  a  pure  woman.  She  needs  no  other 
courage  than  to  be  herself,  and  to  do 
her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  her. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


CONCERNING  “  DUPPIES.” 

BY  ALICE  SPINNER. 

When  I  first  came  to  Jamaica  the  island  seemed  to  my  unsophisticated 
surroundings  of  that  lovely  tropical  ^es  to  forbid  the  conventional  ghost. 

_ _ _  The  tiny  wooden  boxes,  bright  with 

*  "  The  beet-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  creepers  and  gay  with  green  and  white 
gangaftagley.”  paint,  that  for  the  most  part  did  duty 
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for  honsep,  offered  surely  neither  space 
nor  attraction  to  a  properly  constituted 

apparition. 

It  was  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  the  daily  life  of  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation  “  Duppies”  occupied  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  and,  indeed,  dignified  posi¬ 
tion,  and  were  not  only  recognized  as  a 
serious  fact,  but  were  to  be  spoken  of — 
if,  indeed,  it  was  advisable  to  speak  of 
them  at  all  to  strangers— with  fitting 
reverence.  Even  the  more  educated 
were  not  above  a  lurking  belief  in  their 
existence ;  while  for  the  ordinary 
negro,  that  there  were  Duppies  around 
him  was  as  undoubted  a  truth  as  the 
clear  sunlight  in  which  he  lived. 

Now  it  is  the  general  idea  of  English 
people,  even  of  those  that  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  the  West  Indies,  that  a 
Duppy  is  simply  the  negro  equivalent 
for  our  “  ghost but  after  many  and 
patient  inquiries  from  the  negroes  them¬ 
selves,  this  I  found  to  be  a  mistake. 

To  be  exact,  a  true  “  Duppy,”  al¬ 
though  an  apparition,  is  not  the  spirit 
or  soul,  but  only  the  shadow  of  the  de¬ 
parted.  The  soul  being  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  its  Duppy,  and  going  to  hea¬ 
ven  or  hell  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving 
its  shadow  or  Duppy  to  linger  behind 
on  earth,  where,  unless  exorcized  by 
certain  ceremonies,  it  may  work  mis¬ 
chief,  or  at  best,  cause  annoyance  to 
the  living.  For  instance,  the  soul  of  a 
notorious  evil-doer,  a  noted  Obeah 
man,  for  example,  is  supposed  by  them, 
naturally  enough,  to  go  straight  to  hell 
for  his  crimes,  but  his  Duppy  will  re¬ 
main  behind  him ;  only,  being  the 
shadow  of  a  bad  man,  it  will  partake 
of  his  vicious  qualities,  and  probably 
become  transformed  into  a  ”  Rolling 
Calf,”  that  bugbear  of  all  negroes.  A 
‘‘Rolling  Calf”  is  a  very  terrible  crea¬ 
ture  that  haunts  the  hillsides  and  lone¬ 
ly  places  to  the  terror  of  travellers.  It 
has  fiery  eyes,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  sound  us  of  heavy  clanking  chains. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  shaped  much  like 
an  ordinary  cow,  and  to  be  caught  by 
one  is  death,  with  the  additional  horror 
of  being  forced  afterward  to  become  a 
Rolling  Calf  one’s  self.  One  chance  of 
escape,  however,  remains  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim.  The  Rolling  Calf  can¬ 
not  run  up  hill,  and  therefore  if  a  slope 
can  be  reached  so  that  one  is  above,  in¬ 


stead  of  on  a  level  or  below,  this  terri¬ 
ble  pursuer,  safety  is  ensured.  Possi¬ 
bly  some  dim  remembrance  of  the 
African  buffalo  and  its  habits  lies  at 
the  root  of  this  strange  tradition,  for  I 
believe  a  buffalo  cannot  charge  up¬ 
hill. 

A  cow  is  a  popular  shape  for  even  an 
ordinary  and  well  disposed  Duppy  to 
assume,  and  any  one  who  has  walked 
along  a  West  Indian  lane  in  the  bright 
moonlight  can  well  imagine  how  often 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  harmless 
”  moo-cow”  between  the  tall  cactus 
hedges  has  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  weary  wayfarers,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  weird  than  the  strange  forms  that 
the  tangled  creeper  and  fantastic  cacti 
assume  under  such  light.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  appears  transformed. 
A  multitude  of  flowers  that  only  blos¬ 
som  at  night-time  now  open  to  the 
moonlight.  Here  a  tall  tree  trunk  is 
white  with  the  huge  flowers  of  the 
sweet  night-blooming  Cereus  ;  there  a 
gigantic  frail  white  circle  shows  where 
the  ”  Moonflower”  hangs  from  some 
tall  branch  overhead.  The  very  leaves 
assume  new  shapes,  for  many  tropical 
trees  really  sleep  at  night,  and  with 
evening  their  foliage  folds  up  or  double 
into  unfamiliar  forms.  Insects,  quite* 
enough  during  the  day,  now  wake  up 
and  begin  a  strange  and  never-ending 
concert.  There  is  a  constant  sound  of 
whirring  and  chirping,  squeaking, 
whistling,  and  humming  in  the  air. 
The  Cicadas  ‘‘  chirr”  incessantly  ;  the 
bull-frogs  croak  ;  the  fireflies,  and  their 
still  more  brilliant  cousins,  the  “  Cu- 
caya’  ’  beetles,  flash  and  sparkle  every¬ 
where. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
superstitious  negroes,  with  such  natu¬ 
ral  marvels  around  them,  should  add 
some  gratuitous  and  grotesque  inven¬ 
tions  of  their  own.  Journeys  by  the 
natives,  on  account  of  the  heat  in  the 
daytime,  are  oftenest  undertaken  by 
night,  and  this  fact  has  doubtless  as¬ 
sisted  in  manufacturing  new  Duppy 
stories,  and  keeping  up  the  old  fears. 

But  although  to  avoid  ‘‘  Duppies”  is 
difficult,  their  appearances  may  be  in 
some  measure  prevented  by  due  regard 
to  certain  rites  at  death — rites  which 
are  in  consequence  observed  with  great 
care  by  the  negroes  themselves,  al- 
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though  jealously  guarded  from  any 
white  person’s  eye. 

I  doubt,  indeed,  if  white  people  have 
ever  assisted  at  Such  a  ceremony,  which 
I  believe  is  much  as  follows,  although 
probably  it  varies  in.  detail  with  the 
locality.  Burials  take  place  imme¬ 
diately  after  death  for  very  necessary 
sanitary  reasons,  and  (presumably  for 
this  cause)  the  actual  funeral  does  not 
take  the  important  place  it  assumes 
with  us  iu  England. 

On  the  third  night  after  the  death, 
however,  all  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  deceased  person  assemble,  and 
hold  a  kind  of  “  wake,”  when  they  sing 
and  wail,  eat  and  drink,  to  their  heart’s 
content,  tlie  whole  night  through. 
Hardly  a  week  passed  that  such  singing 
could  not  be  heard  from  some  little 
shanty  close  by,  for  the  whole  country¬ 
side  where  we  were  then  living  was 
densely  populated. 

1  was  told  by  the  servants  that  the 
long-drawn  chants  that  thrilled  through 
the  night  air  with  an  indescribably  mel¬ 
ancholy  effect  were  hymns,  but  the  airs 
were  very  savage  and  doleful,  and,*  as 
all  negroes  invariably  sing  their  loud¬ 
est,  the  sounds  penetrated  far  and  wide. 

One  night,  however,  I  heard  myself 
more  than  this. 

In  a  tiny  brown  hut  but  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  my  veranda  a  negro 
iad  had  died. 

I  heard  of  it,  but  without  attaching 
much  importance  to  it  at  the  time. 
Three  nights  afterward  the  doleful 
chanting  and  wailing  began.  It  was 
so  close  by,  that  sleeping  was  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  Suddenly,  about  two  or  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  a 
sudden  lull — a  silence  that  was  almost 
startling  in  its  contrast  to  the  din  that 
had  preceded  it.  Then  out  of  the  si¬ 
lence  a»  wild  shriek  of  many  voices 
arose,  and  I  heard  distinctly  the  words 
‘‘  Turn  him  out  I  Oh  !  turn  him  out  I 
There  he  is,  1  see  him  !  Go  ’way  ! 
Oh  !  turn  him  out  !”  ending  in  a  con¬ 
fused  babel  of  yells,  but  apparently  a 
few  moments  had  settled  the  intruder, 
for  soon  all  was  once  more  calm,  and 
the  singing  was  then  resumed  and  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermission  until  dawn. 
The  next  mornins:  I  naturallr  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  hut 
all  the  servants  contented  themselves 
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with  looking  very  wise  and  grave  and 
saying  nothing.  At  last  one  old  ne- 
gress,  our  washerwoman,  broke  the  ice 
when  I  told  her  the  words  I  had  heard. 

Half  hesitatingly  she  spoke,  and  iii 
a  low  voice. 

“  We  no  mean  to  tell  you,  Missus, 
but  ’cos  you  no  laugh  at  us,  an’  since 
you  hyar  already  dat,  I  tell  you  what 
it  was.  Dat  was  de  young  man’s  Dup- 
py  dat  come  back,  and  dey  driving  him 
’way  ’gain,  an’  dat's  what  de  Missus 
hyar.” 

I  did  not  laugh,  and  so  was  rewarded 
on  this  occasion  by  a  lengthy  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  difference  between  a 
“  soul”  and  a  “  Duppy,”  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  which  gradually  various  other 
colored  and  black  members  of  the 
household  joined  and  helped  to  en¬ 
lighten  me, 

It  is  from  this  information  that  I 
gathered  the  following  ; — 

The  dead  person  is  always  buried  in 
his  best  clothes.  His  Sunday  clothes  if 
a  man,  but  if  it  should  be  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  woman  she  would  probably  he 
buried  in  her  bridal  attire,  which  means 
a  white  dress  and  a  veil  as  in  Europe, 
only,  and,  mark  you,  this  is  important, 
in  each  case  all  the  pockets  must  be 
cut  out.  This  is  imperative,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  Duppy  would  utilize  the 
pockets  to  carry  stones  with  which  it 
would  pelt  the  living,  and  also  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house,  for  to 
throw  stones  and  gravel  is  one  of  the 
favorite  Duppy  methods  of  attracting 
attention. 

The  dead  person  is  supposed  to 
“  resurrect,”  as  they,  term  it,  on  the 
third  night  after  death,  when  his  soul 
goes  in  quest  of  heaven  or  hell  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the'  third  night  is  chosen  for  the 
“  wake,”  for  on  that  night  the  “  Dup¬ 
py”  returns  to  his  home  in  hopes  of 
finding  an  abode  there.  If  he  succeeds 
in  taking  possession  of  the  house,  and 
more  especially  the  bed  on  which  he 
died,  it  wiirbelong  to  him  forever,  and 
the  house  will  be  haunted  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  living  inhabitants.  It 
is  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  thing  oc¬ 
curring  that  the  following  ceremony  is 
gone  through  : — 

Various  kinds  of  food  are  placed  out¬ 
side  in  the  little  ‘‘  yard”  which  every 
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negro  hut  possesses,  and  where  the 
cooking,  washing,  etc.,  is  carried  on. 

In  some  cases  even  a  white  cock  or  a 
goat  is  slaughtered  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  evidently  an  African 
tradition,  but  generally  ordinary  food 
suffices. 

“  Dey  bery  fond  oh  rice,  drink  plenty 
wafer  too.  Some  put  yams  an’  coffee, 
but  1  myself  no  tink  dey  care  for  coffee, 
although  I  hyar  different  fram  oders. 
’Spose  Duppies  like  different  tings  same 
as  people.  Anyhow,  Missus,  it  always 
gane  by  marning,  so  I  ’spose  de  Duppy 
like  it  an’  eat  it  up,”  was  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  maids. 

All  this  done,  the  nearest  friends  and 
relations  enter  the  room  where  the  dead 
man  died.  The  bed,  if  bed  there  be, 
must  be  carefully  made,  with  clean 
white  sheets  and  pillows,  so  as  to  look 
as  comfortable  and  enticing  as  possible, 
or  the  Duppy  is  not  so  likely'to  appear. 
The  friends  mast  then  all  stand  lound 
the  room,  holding  the  edges  of  a  clean 
white  sheet,  and  singing  various  hymns 
to  protect  them  from  any  evil  intlu- 
ence.  The  houses,  by  the  way,  are  so 
small  that  a  good-sized  sheet  would 
nearly  or  quite  fill  the  room.  There  is 
thus  no  chance  of  the  Dnppy  returning 
unobserved. 

They  all  stand  and  wait,  and  what 
with  the  singling  and  the  intense  strain 
of  watching  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  feel  “  drefful  ’fraid”  at  such 
times,  although  they  declare  that  if 
they  pray  hard  and  sing  loudly  no  harm 
can  happen  to  them.  At  the  exact 
hour  of  the  night  that  the  death  took 
place,  the  ‘‘  Duppy”  will  enter  the 
house  and  strive  to  take  possession  of 
his  bed.  This  is  the  crucial  moment, 
for  if  once  he  attains  his  ob^'ect  he  is 
safe,  and  it  will  be  impossible  ever 
afterward  to  eject  him.  All,  therefore, 
on  seeing  him  must  shake  and  beat  the 
white  sheet,  calling  out  to  him  to  go 
away,  for  this  rough  reception  will 
startle  and  terrify  him  so  much  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  slink  off. 

To  my  mind  there  is  something  ex¬ 
quisitely  humorous  in  thus  turning  the 
tables  and  frightening  a  ‘‘  bogie.”  This 
is,  however,  the  proper  process  of 
‘‘Duppy  Eviction,”  and  one  that  is 
always  observed  in  well  regulated  negro 
families.  There  is  no  thought  of 


cruelty  or  unkindness  to  their  depart¬ 
ed  friend,  for  the  reason  I  have  given, 
that  the  Duppy,  although  in  the  very 
shape  and  likeness  of  the  deceased,  is 
only  a  “shadow.”  The  real  soul  of 
the  dead  is  so  distinctly  apart  from  his 
Duppy  that  he  is  apparently  not  even 
conscious  of  what  may  befall  this 
“  shadow  Duppy”  on  earth.  This  is, 
possibly,  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  belief. 

The  Duppy  on  this  solemn  occasion 
invariably  appears  in  the  form  that  it 
wore  during  life,  wearing  the  same 
clothes  and  in  every  detail  resembling 
the  deceased,  although  at  other  times 
they  can  take  various  shapes,  making 
themselves  larger  or  smaller  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  small  puppy 
are,  besides  the  cow,  already  mentioned, 
favorite  transformations. 

On  the  ninth  night  the  Duppy,  if 
not  sufficiently  frightened  already,  or  if 
particularly  bold,  may  return  again,  for 
It  is  only  on  the  ninth  night  that  the 
fate  of  the  “  resurrected”  soul  is  eter¬ 
nally  decided.  The  process,  therefore, 
has  to  be  gone  through  once  more,  but 
although  the  ninth  night  is  also  spent 
in  watching  and  singing,  I  was  told 
that  nothing  more  as  a  rule  is  seen. 

On  the  third  night,  however,  1  have 
little  doubt  myself,  that  what  between 
excitement,  suspense,  and  terror,  they 
actually  contrive  to  work  themselves  up 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  do  believe  in 
all  good  faith  that  they  see  the  dreaded 
Duppy.  The  long  watching,  the  dark¬ 
ness,  made  still  more  ghastly  by  the 
flickering  candles,  the  waving  white 
sheet,  all  lend  themselves  to  the  illu¬ 
sion. 

There  is  another  carious  superstition, 
that  if  a  death  occurs  in  the  house  all 
the  water  in  it  is  poisoned  at  once  and 
must  be  thrown  away.  The  reason 
given,  being  that  “Death”  cools  his 
“  sting”  after  destroying  life  in  the 
first  water  he  finds  ;  and  as  no  one  can 
tell— death  being  invisible — what  jar 
he  may  choose,  it  is  safest  to  throw  it 
all  away.  Careful  people,  to  save  trou¬ 
ble,  even  carry  all  water  out  of  the 
house  immediately  before  a  death  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

A  mulatto  girl  told  me  of  one  woman 
who  was  brave  or  curious  enough  to 
stoop  down  over  a  water-jar  immediate- 
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ly  after  a  death  had  occurred.  She  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  a  curious  noise, 
but  although  she  knew  it  must  be  Death 
she  dared  not  look  up.  She  described 
it  as  the  faint  fluttering  of  a  “  bat,” 
which  it  probably  was — a  ”  bat”  mean¬ 
ing  in  Jamaica  any  flying  creature  that 
is  not  a  bird.  Very  possibly  it  was  a 
huge  moth,  but  if  of  the  kind  known 
as  the  “  Black  Witch,”  the  sight  would 
only  have  increased  the  woman’s  fear, 
for  to  have  a  “  Black  Witch”  flying 
about  the  room  is  a  sign  of  death.  It 
may  be  mentioned  by  the  way  that  there 
is  a  similar  simerstition  to  this  last  in 
many  parts  of  France  about  the  ‘‘  Hum¬ 
ming  bird  hawk  moth.” 

It  is  customary  to  remove  the  pillow 
from  the  dying  person,  so  that  they 
may  die  lying  quite  flat.  For  what 
reason  the  negroes  do  this  I  know  not, 
but  I  am  told  it  is  always  done  by  them. 
I  have  heard  that  the  same  thing  is 
dune  in  some  country  districts  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  belief  that  it  makes 
‘‘dying  easier.”  It  probably  has  as¬ 
sisted  to  help  some  unfortunates  out 
of  the  world  in  the  West  Indies,  for  I 
have  heard  that  the  pillow  is  in  many 
cases  positively  snatched  away. 

Although  generally  harmless,  Dup- 
pies  are  not  devoid  of  malice.  In  par¬ 
ticular  they  hate  young  puppies,  and 
will  strangle  any  they  can  And  unless 
they  are  protected  by  a  red  collar. 

I  myself  saw  a  large  family  of  infant 
puppies  decorated  in  this  way  with  old 
red  rags  strung  round  their  necks,  and 
very  odd  they  looked,  as  they  were 
hardly  past  the  blind  stage.  Big  dogs 
can,  however,  protect  themselves,  and, 
indeed,  Duppies  are  much  afraid  of 
such  animals.  A  white  chalk  cross 
may  often  be  seen  on  the  door  of  the 
negro  huts.  This  is  to  prevent  a  stray 
Duppie’s  entrance,  for  no  Duppy  can 
cross  a  threshold  so  protected,  although 
the  cross  is  of  no  avail  if  he  is  already 
in  possession. 

Most  negroes  wear  charms  against 
Duppies  ;  indeed,  many  colored  people, 
if  the  truth  were  known.  A  little  bag 
tied  round  the  neck  is  no  great  trouble, 
and  it  will  effectually  prevent  their 
harming  the  wearer.  A  silver  penny 
or  ”  quattie”  is  in  the  bag,  and  a  piece 
of  garlic.  ”  Yes,  Missus,  an’  a  grain 
of  corn  an’  somefing  else,  but  what  that 
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somefing  else  is  I  do  not  know,”  I  wag 
told  by  a  brown  girl.  Perhaps  the 
‘‘  somefing”  was  assafoetida,  for  an 
English  nurse  in  the  hospital  assured 
me  that  little  bags  containing  that  evil- 
smelling  drug  are  often  found  on  the 
patients,  and  the  reason  for  their  use  ig 
always  the  same — ”  Duppies.”  The 
smell  is,  I  suppose,  obnoxious  to  them, 
for  they  are  supposed  to  be  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  strong  sweet  scents,  ”  es¬ 
sences,”  us  the  negro  servants  call  such 
perfumes,  and  will  follow  and  pursue 
those  persons  who  make  use  of  such. 

Many  Duppies  are  themselves  go 
highly  scented  with  such  essences,  go 
that  they  may  be  plainly  traced  as  they 
walk  along,  although  otherwise  invisi¬ 
ble.  This  is  universally  believed,  and, 
oddly  enough,  has  some  foundation, 
for  often  myself,  when  I  have  been  out 
walking  in  the  early  morning,  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  meeting  a  sudden 
whiff  of  strange,  sweet  scent,  apparent¬ 
ly  from  nowhere.  It  lasted  an  instant, 
and  was  gone  ;  but  the  curious  sensa¬ 
tion  it  gave  me  made  one  understand 
how  it  strengthened  the  popular  belief, 
and  then  I  remembered  how  easily,  in 
this  country  of  sudden  currents  aud 
gusts  of  wind,  a  strong  breeze,  loaded 
with  the  scent  of  some  far-off  blossom, 
may  chance  to  come  your  way.  A  sud¬ 
den  hot  gust  of  wind  also  betokens  a 
Duppy’ 8  presence  ;  for  they  are  not  like 
our  chilly  northern  ghosts,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  give  out  a  great  lieat. 

The  coolies  are  supposed  to  be  almost 
as  wise  as  the  Obeah  men  in  Duppy 
lore,  and  are,  therefore,  often  consult¬ 
ed  by  those  in  dread  of  such  shadows. 
This  is  a  curious  anomaly,  for  other¬ 
wise  there  is  remarkably  little  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  races— the  in¬ 
dustrious  coolies,  greatly  despising  the 
negroes,  and  the  negroes,  while  perfect¬ 
ly  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the 
Eastern  race,  disliking  them  heartily 
none  the  less.  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  women  among  the  imported  coolies, 
yet  inter-marriages  between  them  and 
the  black  women  are  almost  unknown, 
but  over  this  one  subject  of  Duppies 
they  make  friends. 

‘‘  Missus,”  said  a  chocolate-colored 
young  lady  one  day  to  me,  ‘‘  de  coolies 
so  clobber,  dey  know  even  more  about 
Duppies  dan  de  Obeah  men,  so  we  often 
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fro  to  them.”  And  then  she  proceeded  themselves  will  have  to  flee  as  time  goes 
to  inform  me  that  coolies  are  strongly  on. 

of  opinion  that  no  sweet  scent  or  per-  1  was  given  a  most  circumstantial  ac- 
fumed  hair-oil  should  be  used  if  the  count  of  the  apparition  of  two  French 
slightest  suspicion  that  a  Duppy  is  gentlemen  who  had  died  of  fever  in  the 
“banging  around”  is  entertained,  for  hospital  at  Colon.  These  ”  Duppies” 
Puppies  have  keen  noses,  and  smell  it  did  no  harm,  but  were  distinctly  seen 
a  long  way  off,  so  that  those  who  use  in  every  ward  by  the  patients  one  even- 
such  essences  are  more  easily  found  by  ing.  There  was  no  possible  means  of 
them.  To  judge  by  the  strength  and  exit  or  ingress  save  the  usual  ones,  so 
quantity  of  the  cheap  scents  used  at  that  unless  supernatural  means  were 
Sunday  church,  on  that  day  at  least  emifloyed  the  fact  remained  inexplica- 
their  fear  of  Duppies  must  be  kept  in  ble.  The  woman  who  told  me  of  this 
abeyance.  Possibly  Duppies  are  not  a  had  been  the  matron  of  the  hospital, 
church-going  community.  and  was  to  some  extent  an  educated 

Coolies  also  advise,  if  such  a  catas-  and  superior  person,  but  she  was  West 
trophe  as  having  a  ”  Duppy  put  on  Indian  born  and  bred,  and  therefore 
you”  occurs,  for  the  sufferer  to  cross  quite  ready  to  explain  it  by  the  Duppy 
the  sea.  Duppies  can  cross  even  run-  theory.  A  fire  attracts  Duppies  almost 
ning  water,  but  the  sea  is  beyond  their  as  much  as  scent, 
powers,  and  doubtless  many  negroes  A  little  boy  I  knew,  called  Josiah, 
cross  the  sea  and  settle  in  other  islands  was  supposed  to  have  the  gift  of  seeing 
for  this  reason  alone,  and  vice  versd.  Duppies.  He  was  a  nice  happy-looking 
“  Putting  Duppy”  on  a  person  is  a  child,  as  black  and  as  shining  as  ebony, 
dire  threat.  My  nurse  had  a  gruesome  and  his  supernatural  endowment  ap- 
tale  of  two  families  that  lived  near  her  peared  neither  to  affect  his  spirits  nor 
home  who  perished  and  died  of  mutual  his  appetite  for”  candies.”  His  moth- 
fear  of  each  other  by  this  means,  al-  er,  a  dilapidated  brown  woman  with  a 
though  a  little  ”  Obeah”  was  probably  touch  of  Carib  Indian  blood  in  her 
mixed  up  with  it,  and  ”  Obeah”  in  a  veins,  told  me  all  about  it.  She  was 
country  where  vegetable  poisons  of  un-  by  profession  a  floor-cleaner,  and  spent 
known  virulence  abound  is  no  laughing  most  of  her  life  on  her  knees  with  a 
matter.  pail  of  uninviting  dark  ”  stain”  on  her 

Naturally,  with  all  these  beliefs,  it  left  hand,  and  the  half-husk  of  a  cocoa- 
follows  that  the  Duppies  of  those  who  nut  in  the  other.  It  was  a  life  that 
die  suddenly,  either  by  accident  or  vio-  appeared  to  offer  singularly  little  scope 
lence,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  let  loose  on  to  the  imagination,  but  as  it  kept  her 
the  ^yorld  at  large,  accounts  for  the  and  Josiah  in  comparative  comfort  she 
roadsides,  the  woods,  and  the  ”  pin-  acquiesced  in  it  gladly.  She  told  me, 
guin”  hedges  being  infested  by  them.  squatting  on  the  floor  and  emphasizing 
A  large  sandy  gully  near  us,  which  her  remarks  occasionally  by  a  languid 
in  the  rains  was  subject  to  rapid  floods,  rub.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  before 
had  a  particularly  unenviable  reputa-  that  any  vigorous  movement  is  unfash- 
tion.  The  highroad  crossed  it,  and  ionable  here. 

many  people  in  course  of  years  had  ”  Yes,  Missus,  for  true  my  Josiah 
been  drowned  in  trying  to  ford  it  at  can  see  Duppies.  He  see  one  de  oder 
such  times.  Of  course,  therefore,  their  day.  No,  he  no  being  frightened,  but 
Duppies  haunted  its  banks  ever  after-  he  see  it  plain.  A  big  Duppy  just  the 
ward.  Hospitals  are  for  the  same  rea-  same  as  a  woman,  an’  wid  her  head 
son  filled  with  Duppies,  for  naturally,  tied  sitting  by  our  kitchen  an’  blowing 
although  many  deaths  must  occur,  fire  fram  de  coals.  No  he  did  not  go 
none  of  the  subsequent  ceremonies  can  n  ar  ’nuff  to  touch  it,  ’cos  he  rader 
be  gone  through.  Every  West  Indian  ’fraid,  but  he  see  her ’stinctly.”  Then 
hospital  nurse  must  be,  I  am  certain,  a  she  added  with  some  pride,  ”  Yes, 
walking  dictionary  of  Duppv  stories.  Missus,  Josiah  always  will  see  Duppies, 
Man^  of  them  nowadays  are,  however,  ’cos  he  born  wid  a  caul  on,  an’  dose 
English  ladies,  and  before  the  devotion  little  infants  always  do.  I  keep  de 
of  such  brave,  good  women  Duppies  caul.  Missus,  berry  careful,  an’  oftur- 
Nbw  Sbbisb.— Yol.  LXII.,  No.  1.  9 
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times  I  get  threepence  for  a  lilly  bit, 
for  people  know  'bout  Josiah  an’  dat  I 
hab  it,  an’  so  come  an’  buy  lilly  bits  as 
a  charm  against  Duppies.  Isn’t  it 
strange.  Missus,  dat  to  a  chile  born 
wid  a  caul  it  makes  see  Duppies,  an’ 
for  de  oders  it  keep  dem  ’way  ?  Some 
people  see  dem  widoat,  but  den  dey  say 
dey  born  wid  de  caul  inside  dem — but 
I  no  ’slan  dat,  ’Pears  strange — ” 

Poor  old  ragged  Sue  !  the  chance 
that  the  little  J^osiah  had  been  born 
with  a  caul  was  her  chief  title  to  honor, 
and  the  stray  threepennybits  that  the 
sale  thereof  had  brought  had  often 
helped  her  over  hard  times. 

Lovers  of  scenery  have  to  thank  our 
friends  the  Duppies  for  the  preservation 
of  all  the  splendid  old  “  Ceiba”  or  silk 
cotton-trees  that  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  for  were  it  not  for  this  belief  they 
would  long  ago  have  met  the  fate  of 
the  other  Leautiful  timbers  of  the 
island.  As  it  is,  being  supposed  to  be 
the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Duppies,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain,  for  no  negro 
dare  attempt  to  cut  them  down,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  done  a 
vast  amount  of  rum  has  to  be  expended 
by  the  white  owner,  to  be  used  both  in 
appeasing  the  avenging  spirit  of  the 
doomed  tree  and  in  making  the  wood¬ 
cutters  very  drunk,  in  which  case  they 
are  not  deemed  apparently  so  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  sacrilege. 

I  have  heard  that  the  negroes  even 
object  to  use  the  fallen  branches  as  fuel 
for  fear  of  the  Dupp  es,  or  “  Jimbi,” 
that  still  cling  to  them.  StricMy  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  1  imagine  that  these  cot¬ 
ton-tree  spirits,  although  now  con¬ 
founded  with  Duppies,  belong  to  the 
order  of  ancient  tree-deities,  and  that 
the  “  Jimbi,”  or  ‘‘  Jumbo”  worship  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  evidently 
one  of  the  old  imported  African  beliefs, 
and  one  that,  since  it  has  saved  so  many 
noble  trees,  we  may  be  grateful  for. 

Babies  that  die  before  baptism  turn 
into  Duppies ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to 
become  a  kind  of  mischievous  house- 
sprite  much  like  the  Brownie  of 
northern  nations.  When  thus  trans¬ 
formed  they  most  ungratefully  plague 
their  mother,  inflictiug  on  her  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  perfect  shower  of  petty  annoy¬ 
ances.  Thus  they  will  upset  and  hide 


things,  and  most  especially  delight  in 
throwing  sand  and  gravel  on  the  roof 
but  except  for  this  and  causing  strange 
noises  and  raps,  they  are  incapable  of 
serious  harm.  Babies  should  therefore 
be  christened  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
apart  from  this  danger,  there  are 
wicked  old  women  called  ”  Ha-iegs” 
(Anglice  “  Hags”  ?)  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  helpless  condition  to  suck 
their  soul  away,  or  even  to  steal  the 
children  bodily.  These  “  Ha-iegs”  are, 
however,  only  to  be  found  in  remote 
country  places,  and  rarely  come  near 
towns.  Perhaps  there  is  some  legend 
of  the  terrible  “  Mamalois,”  those 
ghastly  priestesses  of  cannibalism  of 
Haiti,  in  the  story,  for  in  that  island 
at  least,  the  tale  would  have  a  tangible 
foundation. 

As  is  believed  generally  in  Europe,  un¬ 
christened  children,  therefore,  should 
not  be  left  alone,  although  blue  cloth 
wrapped  round  them,  or  a  piece  of  blue 
stuff  tied  to  them,  is  a  safeguard.  This 
last  fancy  is  clearly  a  relic  of  the  old 
Spanish  days,  for  blue  is  the  Virgin’s 
color,  and  to  dress  a  child  in  blue  was 
a  sign  of  placing  it  under  her  protec¬ 
tion. 

As  in  all  real  ghost  stories,  the  ap- 

Earent  aimlessness  of  all  the  tales  I 
eard  is  striking,  for  although  I  have 
heard  dozens  first  hand,  they  all  led  to 
nothing,  and  one  was  a  type  of  them  all. 

For  instance,  a  negro  told  me  he  had 
seen  a  Duppy  the  night  before.  It  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  negro  girl,  and 
he  at  first  thought  it  was  the  small  sis¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  maids  who  often  came 
to  the  house.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
frightened,  therefore,  although  he  saw 
she  was  following  him.  Suddenly  she 
vanished  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he 
shook  with  fear,  for  he  knew  it  had 
been  a  little  “  Duppy  girl.” 

Duppies  are  by  way  of  sometimes 
coming  into  stables  and,  taking  the 
horses  out,  ride  them  all  night.  They 
always  bring  them  back  carefully  at 
dawn,  but  the  horses  are  worn  out  and 
unfit  for  work  the  next  day.  This  is  a 
very  convenient  manner  to  account  for 
a  horse’s  jaded  aspect  at  times,  for 
negroes  love  riding,  and  will  often 
‘‘  borrow”  a  horse,  unknown  to  its 
master,  for  the  pleasure  of  riding  it  at 
night. 
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I  had  one  rather  amusing  Duppy  ex¬ 
perience  myself.  A  very  nice  brown 
honsemaid  told  me  that  she  had  seen  a 
Pnppy  of  a  novel  kind  when  staving  in 
the  nills.  It  was  at  mid-day,  but  the 
weather  was  gray  and  cloudy.  She  was 
out  of  doors  when  it  happened,  and 
this  Duppy,  although  dressed  like  an 
ordinary  black  woman,  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  round  her  head,  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  path  in  front  of  her  with 
a  lighted  candle  on  her  head,  and  a 
“dagger”  in  each  hand. 

She  told  me  of  it  several  times,  but 
her  story  was  always  the  same.  She 
said  she  felt  too  frightened  to  go  up 
close  to  the  woman,  although  sh^e  saw 
her  clearly,  and  then  the  “  Duppy” 
vanished  in  the  orthodox  way. 

I  was  on  a  visit  at  the  time,  and  I 
had  had  a  touch  of  fever,  which,  I  sup- 
ose,  made  me  inclined  to  be  nervous, 
was  lying  in  consequence  half  awake 
in  bed  about  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
when  suddenly  and  noiselessly  1  saw, 
apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  a 
lighted  candle.  The  room  was  very 
dark,  for  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  light  i  saw  a  shining  black  face  ap¬ 
pear  below  the  candle. 

It  looked  so  ghastly  in  the  flickering 
circle  of  light  that  I  own  I  felt  rather 
odd  as  I  called  out,  “  What  is  that  ?” 

‘‘Me,  Missus,”  said  a  soft  voice. 
And  behold  it  was  a  strange  housemaid 

I  who  had  brought  some  water,  and 
thinking  herself  alone  had,  to  save 
herself  trouble,  resorted  to  her  beloved 
native  custom  of  carrying  the  candle 
on  her  head.  If  I  had  not  thus  been  en¬ 
lightened,  possibly  I  might  to  this  day 
had  a  Duppy  story  of  my  own. 

In  the  churchyard,  large  flat  tomb¬ 
stones  may  be  seen  even  on  the  graves 
of  the  very  poor.  These  are  supposed 
i  to  assist  in  imprisoning  the  Duppy, 

I  who  presumably  in  this  case  is  safely 
below.  The  heavier  the  tombstone  the 
greater  the  security,  and  this  is  more 
especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
dead  husband  or  wife.  I  have  even 
heard  of  an  impatient  but  impecunious 
widower  having  to  wait  many  months 
until  he  had  saved  enough  to  ‘‘  tomb 
I  up”  his  first  wife  ;  but  once  number 
one  was  safely  “  battened  down,”  so  to 
speak,  the  second  wedding  took  place 


with  great  rejoicings,  although  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  held  to  be  most 
reasonable  by  all  his  friends.  One  is 
reminded  of  Undine  and  the  impris¬ 
oned  fountain,  although  it  seems  a 
black  caricature  of  Fonque’s  lovely 
tale. 

It  is  possible  for  two  living  people  to 
make  a  compact  that  if  one  dies  the 
other  shall  be  called  upon  to  follow 
him  ;  but  if  any  one  should  suggest 
such  a  thing  to  you,  no  love  should 
prevent  you  from  immediately  ”  curs¬ 
ing  and  swearing  at  them,  beating  and 
pushing  them  away  meanwhile  with  all 
your  strength,”  for  in  this  case  silence 
IS  assent,  and  then  you  will  be  bound 
to  go  when  “  deir  Duppy  call  you.” 

Here  is  a  story  in  point,  told  me  by 
my  brown  Margaret  one  evening.  I 
wish,  however,  1  could  convey  in  print 
the  conviction  and  dramatic  emphasis 
with  which  she  spoke.  The  brown 
face  was  lit  up  with  excjtement,  for 
she  had  known  well  all  the  actors  in 
the  strange  little  tragedy. 

”  Dere  was  a  man,  Missus,  dat  I 
knew  well.  He  lib  near  us  at  St.  Bar¬ 
bara  Hills,  an’  he  berry  ’spectable  man, 
and  almost  white.  Rich,  too,  an’ 
drefful  proud  of  his  light  color.  He 
hab  coffee  an’  chocolate  trees,  an’  work 
hard  an’  so  mek’  plenty  money  an’ 
build  for  himself  an*  his  wife  an’  daters 
a  grand  house. 

”  All  de  people  round  talk  ob  it  an’ 
de  fine  tings  he  must  do  for  dem  when 
his  house  ready,  but  he  awful  proud 
an’  say,  *  I  build  house  for  Barbary 
Dove  an’  for  Bald  Pate,  but  no  for 
Blackbird  or  John  Crow,’  which  mak’ 
de  folk  round  vexed,  ’cos  dey  know 
well  what  he  mean  by  dat,  and  dat  he 
tink  dem  no  good  nuff  to  come  to  his 
new  house,  an’  dey  say,  too,  he  come 
to  no  good  by  boasting  like  dat. 

“  \^11,  Missus,  look  hyar.  He  no 
long  get  in  his  fine  house,  an’  he  proud¬ 
er  dan  ebber,  'fore  he  find  out  dat  his 
oldest  dater  Rosie  gwine  to  hab  a  chile, 
an’  worse,  dat  de  fader  a  dark  man. 
He  mad,  ’cos  he  so  proud  ob  his  fam¬ 
ily,  an’  so  he  curse  an’  beat  an’  kick 
dat  poor  gal  till  she  ’most  dead. 

”  She  sit  an’  cry  all  day,  but  her 
moder  love  Rosie  all  de  same,  an’  try 
an’  spare  her,  an’  den  one  day  de  poor 
moder  fall  sick  herself,  half  through 
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fretting  ober  poor  Rosie,  an’  she  soon 
feel  herself  dying,  so  she  call  Rosie  and 
say,  ‘  Dater.  I’se  dying,  an’  when  I 
dead,  ’cos  I  know  you  no  able  to  bear 
your  life  widout  me  to  come  ’tween  you 
an’  your  fader,  my  Duppy  shall  come 
for  you.’ 

“  Well,  Missus,  Rosie’s  so  sick,  an’ 
so  sad,  an’  in  such  distress,  she  no  say 
anything,  an’  no  go  to  beat  her  moder 
or  curse  her,  ’cos  she  see  she  dying,  an’ 
she  lose  her  best  friend  dat  she  lub. 
De  moder  died  an’  buried,  all  quite 
praperly  done,  Missus,  an’  a  month 
afterward  poor  Rosie  hab  a  nice  baby 
boy.  She  berry  well  and  just  lying  wid 
de  baby  a  few  days  afterward,  an’  her 
sisters  in  de  room  wid  her,  for  dey 
berry  kind  and  sorry  for  her.  When 
all  de  sudden  she  rise  up  in  her  bed  an’ 
look  an’  look,  an’  her  hair  stand  right 
out,  an’  she  ’gin  to  cry  an’  bawl  ‘  Oh 
moder,  moder — go  ’way,  moder  ;  take 
your  handkerchief  ’ — for  she  had  a  nice 
silk  handkerchief  dat  belonged  to  her 
moder  on  her  head,  an’  she  try  an’  un¬ 
fasten  de  handkerchief.  She  try  an’ 
frow  it  in  de  air,  an’  she  beating  de  air 
all  de  time  wid  her  hands  an’  crying 
out  piercing,  an’  den  de  lights  an’  de 
Canales  all  burn  blue.  Oh,  Missus,  her 
sisters  tell  me  it  was  fearful  to  see  her, 
for  dey  see  nobody  but  deir  sister 
screaming  mad  wid  terror  an’  calling 
for  her  moder  to  leave  her,  for  she  no 
fit  to  die  ;  but  den  she  struggle  less  an’ 
less,  an’  in  a  minute  or  two  she  die  wid 
a  shriek  of  ‘  Moder,’  an’  den  de  sisters 


remember  how  deir  moder  had  pram- 
ised  to  fetch  her.  ’  ’ 

Margaret  stopped.  She  was  quite 
shaking  with  terror  at  her  own  tale 
and  her  face  under  the  warm  brown 
skin  looked  gray. 

“  Oh,  Missus  !”  shesaid  faintly,  “if 
such  a  ting  shuld  happen  as  a  Duppy 
come  for  me  I  should  die  ob  fear,”  and 
such  fears  no  doubt  do  cause  inexplica¬ 
ble  deaths  and  help  to  fill  the  lunatic 
asylums  year  after  year.  1  heard  of 
one  patient  who  imagines  she  has  swal¬ 
lowed  several  Duppies,  and  maintains 
that  they  disagree  dreadfully  with 
each  other  and  herself  in  consequence 
in  their  present  circumscribed  quarters. 

One  more  characteristic  fact  and  I 
have  finished. 

I  was  told,  and  on  good  authority, that 
the  south-west  entrance  of  the  “  Camp” 
in  one  of  the  principal  West  Indian 
garrison  towns  has  practically  to  be 
left  without  a  sentry,  for  no  negro  has 
yet  been  found  to  face  the  Duppies  that 
infest  this  particular  spot.  Long,  long 
ago,  in  the  days  when  yellow  fever 
reigned  supreme,  some  English  officers 
were  buried  there,  and  ever  since  their 
death  their  Duppies  rise  up  and  tor¬ 
ment  and  terrify  the  sentries  so  much 
that  to  place  tnem  on  that  particular 
spot  has  had  perforce  to  be  abandoned, 
although  naturally  the  fact  and  its  rea¬ 
son  is  not  announced  to  the  public. 
Truly,  in  these  islands  Duppies  are  a 
power. — National  Review. 
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The  air  is  full  of  talk  about  women- 
workers,  and  on  every  side  the  question 
is  being  raised,  “  Ought  the  labor  of 
women  to  be  placed  under  special  re¬ 
strictions  ?” — that  is,  ought  trades  and 
occupations  to  be  forbidden  to  women 
which  are  not  forbidden  to  men  ?  The 
problem,  always  a  difficult  and  impor¬ 
tant  one,  has  been  made  actual  by  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  both 
inside  and  outside  Parliament  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Asquith’s  new  Fac¬ 
tory  Bill.  Round  this  measure,  now 
under  consideration  by  a  Grand  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  raging  a  heated  controversy 


on  female  labor.  Not  only  have  the 
Liberal  Unionist  women  protested 
against  further  special  restrictions  upon 
women’s  labor,  but  at  the  sister-organi¬ 
zation  of  Gladstonian  women,  equally 
strong  protests  have  been  made  against 
more  State  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  section  of  the  women  of  education 
who  are  interested  in  the  (question, 
represented  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  de¬ 
clare  that  women  need  further  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  law  to  prevent  them 
entering  into  improvident  bargains. 
“  Women  whose  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  were  certain,  could  not  under- 
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stand,”  argued  Mrs.  Webb,  “  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  seeking  work,  with 
the  only  alternative  of  starvation  if  she 
did  not  get  it.  How  could  she  alone 
insist  that  her  workshop  should  be  in 
a  fit  sanitary  condition,  or  that  she 
should  not  be  compelled  to  work  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  ?’' 

The  problem,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  We  shall  not  weary 
and  perplex  our  readers  by  going  into 
the  niinutije  of  the  subject,  or  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  details  of  Mr.  Asquith’s 
new  Factory  Bill.  Instead,  we  prefer 
to  say  something  as  to  the  principles 
which  it  appears  to  us  ought  to  under¬ 
lie  any  attempts  to  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion.  As  a  preliminary,  however,  we 
must  be  careful  to  explain  that  we  do 
not  in  the  least  desire  to  attack  the  exist- 
ting  Factory  Acts  and  the  other  statutes 
regulating  female  and  child  labor  in 
factories  and  mines.  We  hold  that 
those  Acts  have  on  the  whole  done  a 
very  great  deal  of  good,  and  we  would 
not  repeal  them  if  we  could.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  new  claims  for  regu¬ 
lating  female  labor  must  be  argued  and 
decided  solely  on  their  merits.  It  is 
no  more  conclusive  to  say  that  these 
Acts  have  been  a  success,  than  to  argue 
that  because  two  pills  did  the  patient  a 
great  deal  of  good,  ten  pills  will  cer¬ 
tainly  cure  him.  It  is  just  as  likely 
that  they  will  kill  him.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  State 
can  and  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  people  under  in¬ 
sanitary  conditions.  It  is  as  bad  eco¬ 
nomically,  as  it  is  hygienically,  and 
probably  as  it  is  morally,  for  people  to 
work  in  evil-smelling  ^ens,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  80°  Fahr.  By  all  means 
give  the  sanitary  authorities  abundant 
power  to  say,  “  You  shall  not  employ 
people  unless  you  can  give  them  a  de¬ 
cent  place  to  work  in,”  for  we  entirely 
agree  that  a  person,  man  or  woman, 
anxious  for  wages  with  which  to  buy 
bread,  cannot  be  expected  to  refuse  a 
job  because  it  is  in  an  insanitary  work¬ 
shop.  So  powerfully  do  we  feel  this 
indeed,  that,  granted  there  was  no  other 
way,  wo  would  even  do  the  very  strong 
and  arbitrary  thing  which  Mr.  Asquith 
proposes  to  do — that  is,  make  the  whole¬ 
sale  trader  and  capitalist  responsible 
for  the  state  of  the  premises  on  which 


his  out-work  was  carried  on.  But 
clearly  the  enforcement  of  sanitation  is 
just  as  necessary  for  men  as  for  wom¬ 
en.  There  is  no  valid  argument  for 
special  restrictions  against  women  work¬ 
ing  under  insanitary  conditions.  As 
regards  dangerous  trades,  a  good  deal 
can  no  doubt  be  said  in  the  abstract  in 
favor  of  forbidding  them  to  women, 
and  leaving  them  open  to  men.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  look  at  the  matter 
at  close  quarters,  it  wilt  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  very  great  danger  in  this 
policy  of  different  treatment.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  about  equal  numbers  of 
men  and  women  at  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  men  do  not  prepon¬ 
derate  by  more  than  about  10  per  cent. 
The  women-workers  are,  of  course,  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  great  many  trades,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  main  fact  in  regard  to 
these  trades  is  that  the  women  are 
underpaid.  Now  suppose  Parliament 
closes  two  or  three  trades  to  women  as 
dangerous,  and  in  the  case  of  others 
puts  restrictions  on  of  a  kind  which  are 
likely  to  make  the  employer  say,  as  he 
is  very  apt  to  say.  There’s  too  much 
bother  about  Inspectors  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  with  female  hands  ;  it’ll  be 
cheaper  and  less  worry  to  engage  only 
men.  The  result,  then,  of  closing 
trades  to  women,  or  subjecting  them 
to  restrictions  that  do  not  apply  to 
men,  must  be  to  drive  a  great  many 
women  out  of  trades  in  which  they  now 
find  employment.  But  these  dispos¬ 
sessed  women  will  starve  if  they  cannot 
get  other  work.  They  then  will  have 
no  option  but  to  seek  employment  in 
the  trades  still  open  to  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  will,  of  course,  be  a  lowering  of 
wages  in  the  trade  in  which  the  influx 
takes  place.  But  the  wages  of  women 
are  perilously  low  already,  and  no  one 
who  cares  for  their  interests  can  wish 
to  see  them  further  depressed.  Only 
in  cases  in  which  it  can  clearly  be  proved 
that  a  woman  is  likely  to  be  gravely  in¬ 
jured  by  a  particular  trade  and  a  man 
not,  ought  any  difference  to  be  made. 
Otherwise  protection  for  women  may 
mean  grievous  injury.  Unless  and 
until  the  State  is  prepared  to  pay  all 
single  women  a  living  allowance,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  resist  the  declaration 
that  women  have  as  good  a  right  to 
work  themselves  to  death  as  men  have. 
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But  even  if  this  is  not  admitted,  and  if 
we  adopt  the  notion  that  the  State  must 
give  special  protection  to  women,  it 
will  be  clearly  necessary  to  take  great 
care  that  restrictions  which  appear  to 
be  demanded  in  the  interests  of  labor 
are  not  really  made  in  the  selfish  inter¬ 
est  of  the  men.  Trade-Union  opposi¬ 
tion  to  female  labor  is  a  very  real  fact. 
Very  naturally,  organizations  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  up  wages  look 
with  no  friendly  eye  upon  female  labor. 
The  woman-worker,  with  her  low  wages 
and  her  pliability  to  the  demands  of 
the  employer,  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Unions  in  many  trades  as  a  most  dread¬ 
ed  competitor.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
Unions  are  anxious  to  limit  the  area 
of  competition  ?  A  man  would  not  be 
human  if  he  did  not  find  that  his  trade 
—  if  threatened  by  female  competition 
— was  one  entirely  unfitted  for  women. 
From  that  discovery  to  the  demand 
that  Parliament  should  forbid  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  in  the  threatened 
industry,  is  not  a  very  long  step.  The 
fact  is,  men  are  not  as  a  rule  to  be 
trusted  to  restrict  the  work  of  women. 
If  they  once  begin,  they  are  only  too 
likely  to  end  in  selfish  tyranny.  That 
we  are  not  exaggerating  may,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  shown  from  the  rules  of  those 
Unions  which  are  affected  by  female 
labor.  Unless  we  are  misinformed, 
women  in  the  tailoring  trade  are  as  far 
as  possible  restricted  to  certain  forms 
of  work,  arbitrarily  ^ecified  by  the 
Union  rules.  The  Unions  have,  of 
course,  a  legal  right  to  make  what 
rules  they  liKe  in  restraint  of  female 
labor,  for  their  rules  are  not  binding 
except  on  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
bound.  The  existence  of  these  rules 
shows,  however,  the  great  danger  that 
exists  of  selfish  restrictions  being  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  name  of  philanthropy. 

But  though  we  are  anxious  not  to 
put  special  legal  restrictions  on  wom¬ 
en’s  work,  we  by  no  means  approve  of 
women  working  at  all  trades.  There 
are  many  which  are  eminently  unsuited 
to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however. 
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that  in  these  cases  public  opinion  and 
the  general  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  country  will  provide  a  rem- 
edy.  It  is  doing  so  in  the  case  of  the 
industry  which  of  all  others  is  unsuit¬ 
able  to  women— that  is,  field-labor. 
Not  only  do  the  Census  returns  show  a 
large  falling  off  in  the  number  of  wom¬ 
en  employed  in  agriculture.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  strongly  confirm 
the  fact.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
see  women  performing  the  harder  work 
of  agriculture,  just  as  in  France  or  Ger¬ 
many.  Now  it  is  the  rarest  possible 
sight  to  see  a  woman  so  engaged.  But 
this  most  desirable  change  has  been 
brought  about  not  by  legislation,  but 
by  natural  causes.  Note,  too,  that 
there  has  been  no  demand  for  legal  re¬ 
striction — a  fact  which  is  perhaps  not 
unconnected  with  the  circumstance 
that  the  agricultural  laborers  are  not 
an  organized  trade.  But  if  this  could 
happen  in  agriculture,  why  not  in  other 
trades  ?  Personally,  we  should  like  to 
see  women  relieved  of  all  hard  work. 
But  if  that  is  done,  all  the  single  wom¬ 
en  and  widows  must  be  supported  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  State.  And  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  this  is  impossible.  The 
work  done  by  women  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Without  it  the  economic  ma¬ 
chine  would  collapse.  Since  then  mill¬ 
ions  of  women  must  work,  must,  that 
is,  submit  themselves  to  the  struggle 
of  competition,  we  would  do  nothing 
to  handicap  them  or  to  place  them  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  wdth  men.  We 
would  make,  as  far  as  possible,  a  rigid 
rule  of  equality  of  treatment.  We 
would  agree  to,  nay  insist  upon,  sani¬ 
tary  restrictions  in  the  widest  sense, 
but  we  would  make  them  apply  both 
to  men  and  women.  Only  by  adopting 
this  piinciple  can  we  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  escape  the  danger  of  Trade-Union 
tyranny.  The  present  Factory  Acts  go 
quite  far  enough  in  the  way  of  special 
restrictions  on  women.  Let  us  in  the 
future  be  careful  not  to  deviate  from 
the  line  of  equal  treatment.— 77<e 
Spectator. 
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AccoBDiNO  to  The  Bookman,  the  best  sen¬ 
tence  in  Ibsen’s  new  play  is  this  :  “  Labor 
snd  trouble  one  can  always  get  through  alone, 
but  it  takes  two  to  bo  glad.” 

The  story  is  igoing  the  rounds  that,  when 
the  first  specimens  of  ”  The  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush”  were  appearing,  they  struck  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith  as  very  like  stories  which 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Liverpool,  used  to  tell.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  post-card  was  dispatched  to  Sef- 
ton  Park  :  “  Well  done,  Ian  Maclaren  !’  ’  The 
professor  received  on  an  equally  laconic  post¬ 
card  the  apt  reply  :  ‘‘  Well  done.  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  !” 

The  very  small  prices  fetched  by  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  some  of  our  famous  poets  was  illus¬ 
trated— as  was  also  the  somewhat  more  impor¬ 
tant  prices  fetched  by  some  modem  novelists 
—at  the  sale,  last  week,  of  the  stock  amassed 
by  Messrs.  Elkin  Mathews  &  John  Lane,  be¬ 
fore  they  dissolved  their  partnership.  Ten 
first  issues  of  the  late  Laureate’s  books  are 
stated  to  have  gone  for  four  shillings  ;  while 
sixteen  first  editions  of  Mr.  Swinburne  real¬ 
ized  a  couple  of  guineas.  A  dozen  of  Mr. 
George  Meredith's  books— in  all,  thirty-three 
volumes- fetched  £9.  Another  lot,  not  quite 
so  big,  fetched  £4.  A  set  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  books — thirty-two  volumes  in  all — 
from  “  Desperate  Remedies”  to  '*  Tess,”  real¬ 
ized  £9  5s.  ;  another  set,  of  thirty  volumes, 
£7.  The  MS.  (not  in  very  good  condition)  of 
the  greater  part,  but  not  quite  all,  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  “  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes”  fetched  a  couple 
of  pounds.  With  it  were  several  letters  (to 
Mr.  Tinsley,  the  publisher)  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  reference  to  ”A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes.”  But  this  must  have  been  an  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  cataloguer,  as  at  least 
one  or  two  of  the  letters  were  written  in  1871, 
and  can  only  have  referred  to  “  Desperate 
Remedies’  ’  (Mr.  Hardy’s  first  story),  or,  it  may 
be,  to  his  second,  ”  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree.” 

It  is  said  that  Count  Tolstoi,  who  recently 
refused  two  offers  of  large  sums  for  his  new 
novel,  has  made  a  free  gift  of  the  manuscript 
to  the  Sevemey  Vesinik,  a  Russian  monthly 
magazine.  Count  Tolstoi  certainly  makes  be¬ 
lief  and  practice  harmonize  in  the  matter  of 
his  literary  property. 


How  TO  Teach  Enolish  Literatcbe. — I 
would  insist  that  the  main  divisions  of  liter¬ 
ary  study  should  be  not  personal  or  periodic, 
but  topical,  because  the  largest  and  simplest 
interest  runs  in  this  form.  For  the  college 
course,  literature  may  be  divided  into  fiction, 
drama,  essays,  and  poetry.  The  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  literary  study  is  undoubtedly  by 
way  of  fiction  ;  and  the  Freshman,  beginning 
with  current  novels,  should  trace  backward  to 
the  earliest  prose  romances.  In  the  same  way 
let  the  Sophomore  take  up  the  drama  ;  the 
Junior,  essays  ;  the  Senior,  poetry.  The  stu¬ 
dent  in  four  years  might  thus  come  to  some 
large  understanding  of  and  real  intimacy  with 
the  distinct  qualities  of  the  distinct  forms  of 
literary  expression.  And  I  would  lay  the  great¬ 
est  stress  on  what  is  now  almost  neglected — 
the  study  of  current  literature.  But  too  often 
the  graduate  is  led  by  his  collegiate  training 
to  look  slightingly  on  the  art  of  his  own  times, 
in  favor  of  the  supposed  classics,  and  even  to 
sneer  at  the  present  under  cover  of  the  past. 
This  is  fatal  to  all  productivity  and  usefulness 
in  the  present.  Literature  is  at  once  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  life  and  the  introduction  thereto  ; 
and  hence  the  art  of  every  age  has  its  main 
function  for  its  own  time.  The  main  interest 
of  the  scholar  naturally  and  rightly  lies  in  the 
present ;  to  get  into  true  touch  with  his  times, 
and  so  find  his  true  place  therein,  is  his  most 
earnest  endeavor ;  and  so  for  him  the  study 
of  the  life  of  other  ages  should  be  wholly  sec¬ 
ondary  and  subsidiary.  Current  history  has 
recently  become  a  study  in  some  colleges,  and 
I  would  enter  this  plea  for  current  literature. 
— Professor  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  in  The  Dial. 

PoPDLABiTT  OE  PoETBY.— In  its  Original 
meaning  ”  popularity”  signifies  a  courting  of 
the  popular  favor ;  it  is  only  in  its  modern 
and  secondary  use  that  the  word  takes  the 
sense  of  a  gaining  of  that  good  will.  Our  old 
writers  employed  the  w>rd  with  a  certain 
flavor  of  obsequiousness  hanging  about  it. 
Among  the  Elizabethans  to  be  ”  popular”  was 
to  have  resigned  something  of  the  dignity  of 
independent  judgment.  We  have  lost  all  that 
in  these  democratic  days,  and  he  is  held  the 
most  honorable  man  who  has  contrived  to 
please  the  largest  number  of  individual  voters, 
and  that  book  the  most  successful  which  has 
appealed  to  the  largest  number  of  readers. 
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Yet,  even  with  ns,  literary  popularity  has  not 
quite  come  to  be  synonymous  with  largeness 
of  sales.  We  are  not  so  mechanically  statisti¬ 
cal,  even  in  the  matter  of  our  novels,  and  there 
are  writers  whose  works  sell  in  vast  masses, 
who  enjoy  a  kind  of  blind,  contemptuous  suc¬ 
cess,  and  who  yet  are  scarcely  to  be  called 
“  popular.”  There  are  writers,  too,  of  comic 
or  sentimental  verse  who  are  never  mentioned 
among  the  poets,  whose  sales,  nevertheless, 
by  far  exceed  those  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  I  re¬ 
member  how  once,  in  the  sacred  Lodge  of  Trin¬ 
ity,  and  to  the  face  of  its  fastidious  master, 
the  late  I^ord  Houghton  contended  that  the 
most  prominent  living  poet  of  England  was 
the  writer  of  a  song  called  “  The  Old  Obadiah 
and  the  Young  Obadiah.” — Edmund  Oosse,  in 
The  Cliap  Book. 

Missbs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Go.  will  publish  in 
the  autumn  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Dr. 
Todhunter,  entitled  “  Three  Irish  Bardic 
Tales.”  In  these  poems  Dr.  Todhunter  at¬ 
tempts  to  retell  for  modern  readers  three  fa¬ 
mous  tales,  known  as  ”  The  Three  Sorrows  of 
Story  Telling,”  of  which  many  prose  versions 
have  come  down  to  ns  in  the  original  Celtic 
and  been  translated  into  English  in  more  or 
less'scholarly  fashion.  Of  the  three  poems  in 
the  volume,  two,  ”  The  Doom  of  the  Children 
of  Lir”  and  “  The  Lamentation  for  the  Three 
Sons  of  Tnvann,”  will  be  reprinted  from 
"The  Banshee,  and  other  Poems,”  now  out 
of  print ;  the  third,  “  The  Fate  of  the  Sons  of 
Usma,”  will  appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  late  Professor  John  Stephen  Smith, 
though  charming  in  conversation,  his  witty 
sayings  were  generally  such  as  lose  much  of 
their  flavor  by  transplanting.  They  were 
nearly  always  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  something  said  or  done 
at  the  time,  and  could  thus  be  fully  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  those  only  who  actually  heard  them. 
From  among  those  recorded  by  his  biogra¬ 
pher  we  select  the  following  : 

”  ‘  What  a  wonderful  man  Buskin  is,’  said 
a  friend  to  him,  ‘  bq^  he  has  a  bee  in  his  bon¬ 
net.’  ‘  Yes,’ replied  Henry  Smith,  ‘a  whole 
hive  of  them  ;  but  how  pleasant  it  is  to  hear 
the  humming  1  ’  The  lectures  of  a  certain  col¬ 
lege  tutor  were  reported  to  be  ‘  cut  and  dried.’ 
’  Yes,’  said  Henry  Smith,  '  dried  by  the  tutor, 
and  cut  by  the  men.’  A  dispute  arose  at  an 
Oxford  dinner-table  as  to  the  comparative  pres¬ 
tige  of  bishops  and  judges.  The  argument,  as 
might  be  expected  at  a  party  of  laymen,  went 
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in  favor  of  the  latter.  *  No,’  said  Henry  Smith 
‘  for  a  judge  can  only  say,  “  Hang  you,  ”  but  a 
bishop  can  say  “  D— n  you.”  ’  Speaking  of 
an  eminent  scientific  man  to  whom  he  gave 
considerable  praise,  he  said  :  ‘  Yet  he  some 
times  forgets  that  he  is  only  the  editor  and  not 
the  author  ot  nature.’  ” 

The  bon  mot  about  the  judge  and  the  bishop 
must  have  travelled  widely  since  the  day  it 
first  left  the  lips  of  Professor  Smith,  for  we 
have  heard  it  repeated  by  persons  who  knew 
nothing  of  its  author,  nor  of  the  occasioa 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 
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“Subject  to  Vanitt. -There  are  people 
who  look  on  dumb  animals  as  mere  adjuncts 
to  daily  life  in  the  country,  sometimes  owned 
reluctantly,  ns  necessary,  but  more  often 
classed  under  the  head  of  nuisances  ;  and 
there  are  others  who  feel  the  relation  between 
themselves  and  the  brute  creation  to  be  so 
close,  that  human  feelings  are  shared  and  hu¬ 
man  passions  easily  traced.  The  former 
would  look  on  a  dog  as  useful  for  sport,  the 
latter  claim  the  same  animal  as  a  life  long 
companion  and  friend.  That  the  feeling  of 
friendship  is  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  ani¬ 
mals,  is  very  clearly  proved  by  the  jealousy 
betrayed  in  their  natures,  for,  as  Addison 
writes  in  the  Spectator  in  1711,  “an  ardent 
love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient  in  this  pas¬ 
sion,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  As  jealousy 
arises  from  an  extraordinary  love,  it  is  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  that  it  scorns  to  take  up 
with  anything  less  than  an  equal  return  of 
love.”  This  jealousy  in  animals,  which  is 
recorded  several  times  in  the  book  under  our 
notice,  recalls  to  the  present  writer  a  certain 
Skye-terrier  who  held  undisputed  sway  in 
the  home  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  master  and 
mistress  for  a  few  years.  He  understood  per¬ 
fectly  every  word  that  was  spoken,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Sunday  from 
weekdays,  or  garments  which  were  kept  fur 
garden  work  from  those  which  indicated 
w'alks.  His  life  was  a  golden  dream.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  awoke  and  found  ho  had  been  living 
in  a  fool’s  paradise.  The  loving  heart  of 
“  Laddie  ”  was  torn  and  lacerated  by  the  ad¬ 
vent,  on  a  hot  day  in  July,  of  a  pink  and  gray 
cockatoo  from  “over  the  sea.”  His  High¬ 
land  majesty  felt  that  if  only  the  intruder  had 
been  a  dog — size  immaterial — he  could  have 
been  fought  to  the  death.  But  the'stranger 
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“  Gan  a  truth,  by  all  confessed 
Of  such  magnitude  and  weight, 
Grow,  by  being  oft  impressed. 

Tririal  as  a  parrot’s  prate  ?” 

The  Skye-terrier  will  readily  answer,  “  No.” 
His  jealousy  is  more  human  than  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  recorded  by  Miss  Benson.  There  is 
nothing  trivial  to  him  in  the  cockatoo’s  prate, 
it  is  eating  into  his  heart,  and  he  only  lives 
fur  the  day — far  or  near — when  his  enemy 
will  be  within  his  power,  and  then  forever 
still. — Spectator. 

Pbayinq  foe  Gladness.  — The  British  Weekly 
of  last  week  gave  a  prayer  composed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  read  aloud  to  his 
family  only  the  evening  before  his  death  : 
“  We  beseech  Thee,  Lord,  to  behold  us  with 
favor,  folk  of  many  families  and  nations, 
gathered  together  in  the  peace  of  this  roof : 
weak  men  and  women,  subsisting  under  the 
covert  of  Thy  patience.  Be  patient  still ; 
suffer  us  yet  awhile  longer — with  our  broken 
promises  of  good,  with  our  idle  endeavors 
against  evil — suffer  us  awhile  longer  to  en¬ 
dure,  and  (if  it  may  be)  help  us  to  do  better. 
Bless  to  us  our  extraordinary  mercies  ;  if  the 
day  come  when  these  must  be  taken,  have  us 
play  the  man  under  affliction.  Be  with  our 
friends  ;  be  with  ourselves.  Go  with  each  of 
us  to  rest ;  if  any  awake,  temper  to  them  the 
dark  hours  of  watching ;  and  when  the  day 
returns  to  us,  our  sun  and  comforter,  call  us 
with  morning  faces  and  with  morning  hearts 
— eager  to  labor — eager  to  be  happy,  if  happi¬ 
ness  shall  be  our  portion  ;  and  if  the  day  be 
marked  to  sorrow— strong  to  endure  it.  We 
thank  Thee  and  praise  Thee  ;  and  in  the 
words  of  Him  to  whom  this  day  is  sacred, 
close  our  oblation.” 

There  is  something  of  patriarchal  simplicity 
in  that  prayer  which  strikes  us  as  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  almost  anything  else  which  that 
modem  man  of  genius  has  produced,  and 
which  marks  the  eve  of  his  death  as  in  all 
probability  showing  a  great  personal  advance 
on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Especially  that 
prayer  that  the  morning  might  bring  with  it, 
as  we  trust  it  did  to  him  and  to  his,  ”  morn¬ 
ing  faces  and  morning  hearts,  eager  to  labor, 
eager  to  be  happy,”  if  happiness  should  be 
their  portion,  has  the  sort  of  ring  that  showed 
how  truly  Mr.  Stevenson  could  translate  the 
language  of  the  old  psalmists  who  were  al¬ 
ways  asking  for  that  power  to  praise  God,  and 
to  praise  him  with  a  joyful  music,  which  our 
modem  world  has  almost  forgotten  in  its  wail- 
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ing  minor  key,  into  the  language  of  to-day 
The  psalmists  would  probably  have  enumer¬ 
ated  the  very  instruments  with  which  they 
desired  to  express  their  gladness,  the  trum¬ 
pets  and  the  shawms  and  the  ten  stringed 
lutes,  on  which  they  hoped  to  make  a  ‘‘joy¬ 
ful  noise”  unto  the  Lord.  That  is  not  the 
language  natural  to  the  modern  man  who  ig 
only  too  conscious  that  the  deficiency  is  not 
in  his  instruments,  but  in  the  inadequacy  of 
his  own  heart,  in  the  hungriness  which  will 
give  out  notes  of  craving  when  it  should  give 
out  notes  of  gratitude,  in  the  tones  of  want 
which  too  often  drown  the  tones  of  joy.  That 
prayer  for  a  more  eager  welcome  to  gladness 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  wisest  in  our  modem 
religion.  Why  is  the  modern  heart  so  much 
richer  in  its  tones  of  sadness  than  in  those  of 
hope,  in  its  pathos  than  in  its  thankfulness  f 
The  exiled  Jew  could  pour  forth  a  pathos  of 
a  sweetness  and  a  beauty  which  we  cannot 
often  reach.  The  impotence  to  sing  “  the 
Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land,”  the  yearning 
for  the  Lord  which  is  more  than  theirs  who 
wateh  for  the  morning,  ”  I  say  more  than 
theirs  who  watch  for  the  morning,”  the  al¬ 
most  impatient  cry,  ”  Make  no  long  tarrying, 
oh  my  God,  ”  have  all  been  uttered  by  He¬ 
brew  psalmists  with  a  fervor  and  a  beauty  of 
language  with  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
compete.  But  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  the 
fullness  and  buoyancy  of  the  Psalmist’s  glad¬ 
ness  have  never  been  equalled  by  that  of  the 
modern  world.  They  not  only  knew  that 
thirst  for  God  which  rivalled  the  thirst  of  the 
hart  for  the  water-brooks,  better  than  we  do, 
but  they  knew  the  overflow  of  thankfulness 
when  at  last  those  waters  reached  the  parched 
lips,  better  than  we  do.  Our  minor  key  is 
more  constant,  partly  because  it  is  less  in¬ 
tense,  partly  because  we  never  seem  to  know 
when  it  should  give  place  to  the  overflow  of  a 
grateful  heart.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to  have 
felt  this,  and  to  have  desired  to  see  not  only 
a  more  passionate  craving  tor  strength  and 
patience  in  affliction,  but  a  more  passionate 
gladness  when  the  heaviness  that  had  en¬ 
dured  for  the  night  had  passed,  and  joy  came 
with  the  morning.  Mr.  Stevenson  evidently 
felt  that  we  should  be  stronger  and  more  pa¬ 
tient  in  trouble,  if  we  were  only  gladder  and 
more  buoyant  in  our  joy.  He  wanted  to  teach 
his  strange  company  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
sudden  death  that  they  would  not  be  the  less, 
but  the  more,  able  to  bear  their  afflictions 
with  an  almost  willing  fortitude,  if  they  could 
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gccept  their  joys  with  the  eager  gratitude  of  a 
childlike  heart. 

And  was  he  not  right  ?  Is  not  onr  modem 
happiness  far  too  complex,  far  too  much 
dilated  with  the  traces  of  other  and  incon- 
gistent  moods?  We  are  wistfully  sad  and 
wistfully  glad,  seldom  plumbing  the  depths  of 
a  great  calamity,  never  rising  to  the  heights 
of  a  great  joy.  Perhaps  it  is  more  or  less 
of  an  inevitable  stage  in  human  development 
that  our  various  feelings  blend  with  and 
modify  each  other,  and  seldom  leave  us  alone 
with  a  great  wave  of  overwhelming  joy  or  sor¬ 
row.  But  the  truth  certainly  is  that  we  hardly 
know  either  the  depths  or  the  heights  of  human 
nature  as  we  might ;  and  are  like  the  Laodi- 
oeans,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  lukewarm  in 
all  our  moods.  The  childlike  nature,  which  was 
so  vivid  in  Mr.  Stevenson,  felt  this  painfully, 
and  he  prayed  for  that  eager  happiness  with- 
oat  which,  as  be  probably  held,  we  could  not 
even  bear  our  appointed  afflictions  with  ade- 
qaate  patience  and  fortitude.  And  unques¬ 
tionably  there  is  a  strength  left  behind  it  by 
fnllness  of  joy  that,  instead  of  making  anguish 
more  overwhelming,  makes  it,  though  keener, 
also  more  possible  to  bear.  The  best  stimu- 
las  for  the  bearing  of  pain  is  the  full  power 
to  realize  how  much  both  of  joy  and  pain  the 
human  mind  can  feel. 

And  this,  indeed,  is  what  we  need  onr  poets 
for.  It  saems  pretty  certain,  we  think,  that 
in  "  the  freshness  of  the  early  world”  there 
was  very  little  of  that  blending  and  diluting 
and  complicating  of  the  primitive  emotions 
of  life  which  has  now  advanced  so  far  that 
ordinary  men  and  women  are  as  unlike  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  electric  devices  of  the  present  age 
are  unlike  the  strokes  of  lightning  which  first 
led  men  to  explore  the  secrets  of  electric  sci  • 
ence.  It  takes  a  tnie  poet  to  experience  the 
deepest  emotions  in  a  condition  pure  and  un¬ 
spoiled  by  counteracting  influences  such  as  so 
disguise  and  overlay  them  that  we  scarcely 
recognize  them  for  what  they  truly  are.  Wo 
should  hardly  wish  for  better  evidence  that  a 
mere  skilful  verse-maker  is  not  a  true  poet 
than  that  he  seldom  or  never  gives  forth  the 
deeper  moods  in  all  their  simplicity  but  em 
broiders  them,  as  one  may  say,  with  artificial 
elaboration  or  ornament.  In  this  age  of  com¬ 
plex  life  it  takes  a  poet  to  feel  the  great  primi¬ 
tive  emotions  so  profoundly  and  simply  as  to 
be  for  the  time  at  least  fully  absorbed  in  them 
and  isolated  with  them,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  certainly  quite  enough  of  a  poet  to  regard 


this  as  one  of  the  divine  gifts  for  which  he 
could  not  be  too  thankful.  Matthew  Arnold, 
a  much  greater  poet  than  Mr.  Stevenson,  but 
a  man  of  less  primitive  simplicity  of  nature, 
has  described  it  as  even  Wordsworth’s  great¬ 
est  gift  that  he  could  restore  to  us  ”  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  early  word”  ; 

”  He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 
Had  fallen — on  this  iron  time 
Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round  ; 

He  spoke  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears. 

He  laid  iis,  as  we  lay  at  birth, 

Ou  the  cool,  flowery  lap  of  earth  ; 

Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  bad  ease  ; 

The  hills  were  round  ns  and  the  breeze 
Went  o’er  the  sunlit  fields  again  ; 

Onr  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Our  youth  returned  for  there  was  shed 
O’er  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead. 

Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled, 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world.” 

And  we  think  it  might  be  asserted  that  all 
great  poets  have  more  or  less  of  the  same 
power  of  restoring  to  ns  in  their  best  poems 
that  power  of  feeling  deeply  and  feeling  sim¬ 
ply  what  ordinary  men  and  women  have  lost 
the  capacity  for  feeling  deeply  and  simply 
without  the  poets’  aid.  Consider  how  Scott 
realized  to  us  the  freshness  of  the  romantic 
and  chivalric  age  ;  how  Coleridge  taught  ns  to 
dream  with  all  the  coherence  of  the  waking, 
and  all  the  visionary  brightness  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  imagination  ;  how  Keats  wrapped  ns  in 
the  delightful  atmosphere  of  Greek  beauty, 
heightened  by  all  the  luxuriance  of  modern 
sentiment ;  how  Tennyson  revived  the  yearn¬ 
ings  of  a  tender  memory,  and  Matthew  Arnold 
the  “  lyrical  cry”  of  the  heart  for  a  great  faith 
that  he  had  himself  contrived  to  dispossess  of 
its  authority.  Every  great  poet  has  a  power 
of  restoring  to  us  some  of  ”  the  freshness  of 
the  early  world,”  but  how  few  of  them — 
Wordsworth  and  Watson  are  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ceptions — have  revived  the  notes  of  primitive 
joy  and  grateful  gladness  with  the  vividness 
with  which  the  Hebrew  psalmists  so  often 
mingled  their  cries  for  help.  What  Stevenson 
desired  was  to  see  gladness  and  gratitude 
welling  up  in  the  human  breast,  as  it  welled 
up  in  David’s  when  he  thought  how  Saul  and 
Jonathan  had  been  ”  swifter  than  eagles  and 
stronger  than  lions,”  how  they  had  been 
”  beautiful  in  their  lives,  and  bow  in  death 
they  were  not  divided.”  And  surely  that  is 
the  kind  of  gladness  for  which  Stevenson 
rightly  deemed  that  we  should  ever  be 
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“  eager,”  even  thongh  it  were  grafted,  as  Da¬ 
vid’s  was,  on  a  root  of  pain.  We  are  losing 
too  completely  the  power  to  rejoice  well  and 
simply.  And  it  is  only  onr  greatest  poets 
who  can  bring  it  tack.— Specfofor. 

“  CuBiocs  Ghubch  Customs.” — This  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  rather  disappointing  book. 
There  is  a  fascination,  not  of  cariosity  only, 
but  of  sentiment  about  all  old  customs,  and 
especially  about  those  which  make  part  of  our 
Church  history.  But  the  various  writers  who 
have  contributed  short  papers  to  the  volume 
which  Mr.  Andrews  edits  and  publishes  have 
unfortunately  handled  their  topics  too  dryly 
to  bring  out  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
usages  they  record.  They  have  given  us  notes 
rather  than  essays  ;  and  so  the  book  depends 
more  than  it  should  for  interest  upon  the 
chances  of  other  reading  and  capacity  for  re¬ 
flection  in  the  individual  reader.  There  is 
nothing  that  better  represents  the  wise  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Church  toward  the  life  of  the  peo 
pie,  in  the  days  when  the  Church  was  a  na¬ 
tional  power,  than  some  of  its  quaint  and,  to 
our  feeling,  most  incongruous  usages— devised 
in  good  faith  by  much  simpler  but  not  less 
pious  minds  than  ours,  observed  for  two  or 
three  centuries  in  all  innocence  and  reverence, 
and  then  gradually  corrupted  by  impulses  of 
riot  and  extravagance  till. what  was  once  a 
solemn  ceremonial  befitting  a  holy-day  de¬ 
generated  into  a  scene  of  brutal  license 
and  irreverence,  making  a  scandal  for  coun¬ 
cils  of  Bishops  to  condemn  and  Putitan 
heads  to  wag  over.  It  is  remarkable,  but  the 
more  one  thinks  about  it  only  natural,  that 
the  grossest  abases  should  have  come,  not  out 
of  the  sports  which,  beginning  with  a  secular 
intention,  received  from  the  Church  only  a 
kind  of  baptism  of  adoption,  but  from  those 
which  originated  with  the  Church,  and  were 
designed  to  meet  within  the  sanctuary  itself 
the  universal  need  of  young  human  creatures 
for  something  of  the  nature  of  play.  Of  cus¬ 
toms  of  this  kind  and  their  disgraceful  out¬ 
come,  a  very  interesting  instance  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  St.  Nicholas  or  Boy-Bishop,  once 
almost  universal  throughout  England  and  the 
Continent,  practised  in  the  cathedrals  and  the 
great  collegiate  churches,  and  also  in  obscure 
villages  of  country  districts. 

“  It  originated  in  the  idea  of  rewarding, 
after  a  religions  fashion,  the  most  deserving 
ohoir-boy  or  scholar  of  the  church  school. 
The  selected  lad  was  appointed  Bishop  of  the 
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boys  on  St.  Nicholas’s  Day  (the  patron  saint 
of  boys),  daring  the  solemn  singing  of  the 
Magnificat,  and  was  vested  in  special  pontifi. 
cals  of  a  small  size.  He  held  the  office  from 
December  6th  (St.  Nicholas’s  Day)  to  Decem¬ 
ber  28th  (Holy  Innocents).  .  .  .  The  ceremo¬ 
nies  attached  to  this  boyish  parody  of  a  most 
solemn  office  varied  considerably,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  all  the  cathedral 
churches  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In 
England,  every  cathedral  which  possesses  post- 
[surely  this  is  a  misprint  for  pre-]  Reforma¬ 
tion  records,  yields  abundant  evidence  of  the 
Child-Bishop  customs.  We  found  interesting 
mention  of  it  in  several  places  when  setting  in 
order  the  chaotic  mass  of  capitular  muniments 
at  Lichfield.  An  inventory  of  1345  names 
four  small  choir  copes  for  the  use  of  boys  on 
the  feast  of  Holy  Innocents.  The  next  cen¬ 
tury  names  a  mitre,  cope,  sandals,  gloves,  and 
staff  for  the  Nicholas  Bishop.  An  invariable 
port  of  the  proceedings  seems  to  have  been  a 
sermon  from  the  Boy-Bishop,  delivered  from 
the  usual  pulpit.  He  was  doubtless  well 
drilled  in  the  discourse  by  the  chancellor  or 
by  his  substitute,  the  choir  schoolmaster.  In¬ 
deed,  several  sermons  that  were  learned  by 
rote  by  the  Boy-Bishop  are  still  extant.  At 
Salisbury,  the  whole  details  are  set  forth  in 
the  printed  procession  of  the  Cathedral 
Church.  In  the  order  of  the  procession,  on 
the  eve  of  Innocents’  Day,  the  Dean  and 
Canons  residentiary  walked  first,  and  were 
followed  by  the  Chaplains  ;  the  Boy-Bishop, 
with  his  boy-prebendaries,  closing  the  proces¬ 
sion  ns  the  position  of  the  greatest  dignity 
The  Boy-Bishop  and  his  attendants  took  the 
highest  places  in  choir,  the  Canons  carrying 
the  incense,  tapers,  etc.  At  the  conclusion  of 
compline  the  boy  gave  the  benediction,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  procession,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  none  of  the  clergy  of  any  con¬ 
dition  were  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  choir  boys  and  their  Prelate.” 

In  most  churches  the  boys  performed  all  the 
ceremonies  and  read  all  the  offices,  excepting 
only  the  Mass,  daring  the  period  of  their 
mimic  investiture  ;  and  startling  as  it  seems, 
in  some  churches  they  were  allowed  to  cele¬ 
brate  even  the  Mass.  But  this  obviously  was 
the  beginning  of  corruption,  which  increased 
and  spread,  until  the  indecent  levities  attend¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  created  a  scandal  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Council  of  Basle  condemned 
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it  altogether  in  the  year  1431.  Bnt  in  spite 
of  the  Council's  Canon,  the  Boy -Bishop  pas¬ 
time  lingered  on  in  England,  and  was  at  last 
put  down  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  how,  out  of  such  a 
strange  custom  as  this  of  the  Boy-Bishop,  scan¬ 
dal  must  come  sooner  or  later  ;  and  especially 
easy  to  see  it  when  the  scandal  has  come  and 
gone,  and  the  custom  has  died  out.  And  yet, 
before  it  was  generally  abused,  this  usage  was 
probably  fruitful  of  more  good  than  harm.  It 
was  designed  in  all  sincerity  to  promote  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  in  Church  ceremonies,  and  to 
reward  the  best  boys  in  school  or  choir  by  as¬ 
sociating  them  closely  with  the  sacred  offices 
of  the  Church.  Whoever  knows  much  of  the 
minds  of  children,  knows  how  real  such  mimic 
dignities  are  to  them  :  how  as  they  touch  the 
ontward  sign  they  catch  the  sentiment  and  the 
significance  of  the  thing  symbolized.  And 
though  among  every  dozen  of  boys  there  will 
probably  be  at  least  one  who,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  take  part  more  than  once  in  such  a  ceremo¬ 
nial,  will  be  moved  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  yet 
while  the  restraints  of  reverence  are  duly  en- 
forced  by  the  proper  authorities,  the  mockers 
will  not  carry  the  day  openly,  and  before  they 
have  succeeded  in  quite  desecrating  the  pa¬ 
geant,  a  very  large  number  of  boys  will  have 
gained  from  it  exactly  what  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  gain — a  holiday  entertain¬ 
ment,  full  of  mysterious  glories  and  delights, 
connected  with  their  religious  duties,  and 
granted  as  a  reward  for  pious  diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  them.  Without  going  the  Puri  • 
tan  length  of  excommunicating  all  sports  and 
pastimes,  we  must  know  but  little  of  human 
nature  if  we  can  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  play 
is  always  a  dangerous  imp,  never  to  be  trusted 
altogether,  and  not  to  be  trusted  at  all  for 
long ;  and  therefore  all  the  more  should  we 
regard  with  respect  and  affection  the  efforts 
of  the  Church  to  keep  the  sports  of  the  people 
in  touch  with  religion. 

Christmas  mummers  are  remembered  by 
most  of  us,  and  for  those  who  have  not  seen 
them,  there  is  Mr.  Hardy's  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  in  “  The  Betnrn  of  the  Native."  Bnt 
some  may  not  know  that  their  older  name  of 
Morris  dancers  meant  Moorish  dancers,  and 
that  their  doggerel  drama  had  its  origin  in  a 
legend  of  the  Crusades,  or  that  in  the  old  time 
it  was  acted  in  the  nave  of  the  parish  church. 
From  the  clumsy  antics  of  clod-hopping  mum¬ 
mers  to  the  processional  dances  of  the  Hebrew 
nation— the  dance  of  Miriam,  of  Deborah,  and 


David — the  way  seems  long  sesthetically.  Bnt 
the  idea  was  the  same  in  the  beginning  ;  they 
danced  for  joy  because  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  had  been  overthrown,  and  they  danced 
without  shame  before  the  Lord.  In  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Seville — so  our  book  tells  us- dancing 
is  still  a  religious  rite  : 

“  A  singular  and  attractive  relic  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  dancing  in  churches  is  still  practised 
three  times  a  year  in  the  great  cathedral  of 
Seville— namely,  on  the  feasts  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  and  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
on  the  last  three  days  of  the  Carnival.  Ten 
choristers,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  pages  of 
the  time  of  Philip  III.,  with  plumed  hats, 
dance  a  stately  but  most  grateful  measure,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  within  the  iron  screens  in 
front  of  the  high  altar.  They  are  dressed  in 
blue  and  white  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in 
red  and  white  for  Corpus  ,Christi.  The  boys 
accompany  the  minuet  like  movements  with 
the  clinking  of  castanets.  Daring  the  meas¬ 
ure,  a  hymn  arranged  for  three  voices,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  is  sung  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.” 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  ‘  ‘  Sport  in  Church” 
held  in  bonds  of  religious  decorum.  If  we 
want  to  realize  bow  those  restraints  may  be 
suddenly  broken  up  by  an  eruption  of  that  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  of  animal  life  that  is  perpetually 
making  pagan  renascehces  small  and  great,  in 
the  world  of  ordered  conventions,  we  must 
turn  to  the  description  in  Mr.  Pater's  ”  Imag¬ 
inary  Portraits”  of  the  Game  of  Ball  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Auxerre— so  stately  in  its  begin¬ 
ning,  so  wild  and  perilous  after  Denys  I’Anxer- 
rois  joined  in  : 

“  Vespers  being  sung,  instead  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Bishop  to  his  palace,  they  proceeded 
in  order  into  the  nave,  the  people  standing  in 
two  long  rows  to  watch.  Girding  up  their 
skirts  a  little  way,  the  whole  body  of  clerics 
awaited  their  turn  in  silence,  while  the  captain 
of  the  singing  boys  cast  the  ball  into  the  air, 
as  high  as  he  might,  along  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  central  aisle,  to  be  caught  by  any  boy  who 
could,  and  tossed  again  with  hand  or  foot  till 
it  passed  on  to  the  portly  chanters,  the  chap¬ 
lains,  the  canons  themselves,  who  finally 
played  out  the  game  with  all  the  decorum  of 
an  ecclesiastical  ceremony.  It  was  just  then, 
just  as  the  canons  took  the  ball  to  themselves 
so  gravely,  that  Denys  -Denys  I’Auxerrois,  as 
he  was  afterward  called— appeared  for  the  first 
time.  Leaping  in  among  the  timid  children, 
he  made  the  thing  really  a  game.  The  boys 
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plajed  like  boys,  the  men  almost  like  madmen, 
and  all  with  a  delightful  glee  which  became 
contagions,  first  in  the  clerical  body,  and  then 
among  the  spectators.  The  aged  Dean  of  the 
Chapter,  Protonotary  of  his  Holiness,  held  np 
his  pnrple  skirt  a  little  higher,  and  stepping 
from  the  ranks  with  an  amazing  levity,  as  if 
suddenly  relieved  of  his  harden  of  eighty 
years,  tossed  the  ball  with  his  foot  to  the  ven¬ 
erable  capitular  Homilist,  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  And  then,  unable  to  stand  inactive  any 
longer,  the  laity  carried  on  the  game  among 
themselves,  with  shouts  of  not  too  boisterous 
amusement ;  the  sport  continuing  till  the 
flight  of  the  ball  could  no  longer  be  traced 
along  the  dusky  aisles.” 

Here  we  get  the  two  first  stages  of  the  “  bap¬ 
tized”  sport — the  conventional  stage  which  in 
all  sobriety  and  stateliness  symbolizes  the  re¬ 
demption  of  all  our  life,  even  down  to  its  ani¬ 
mal  spirits.  Ball  is  not  a  sinful  game  ;  there¬ 
fore,  once  a  year,  on  the  Church’s  great  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Resurrection,  which  falls  in  with 
Nature’s  high  festival  of  new  birth,  it  shall  be 
admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Cathedral.  But  it  is  played  “  with  all  the  de¬ 
corum  of  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony”— that  is 
to  say,  it  is  a  symbolic  game  merely,  not  a  real 
one  till  Denys  leaps  in.  Denys  is  the  renais¬ 
sance  incarnate — the  principle  of  Nature  and 
of  Nature’s  life  freeing  itself  from  convention 
and  taming  symbol  into  reality.  The  thing 
is  no  longer  a  ceremony,  but  a  game.  The 
boys  play  like  boys,  the  men  like  madmen  ; 
the  aged  Dean,  the  protonotary  of  bis  Holi¬ 
ness,  is  infected  with  “an  amazing  levity.” 
Still,  the  spirit  of  reverence  lingers -and  the 
game,  bizarre  and  incongruous  as  it  is,  is 
played,  even  when  caught  up  by  the  laity, 
with  shouts  of  ”  not  too  boisterous  amuse¬ 
ment.”  The  end  of  the  story  shows  the  Fagan 
spirit  a  stage  farther  on,  when  a  darker  renas¬ 
cence  has  begun  of  a  nature  that  has  cast  off 
the  human  and  returned  to  the  beast — a  mad¬ 
ness  of  evil  passion  and  lust  and  cruelty. 

But  if  the  riotous  spirits  of  youth  some 
times  turned  canonical  usages  into  a  scandal, 
Puritanism  has  also  to  take  its  share  of  blame 
for  some  unseemly  practices  connected  with 
the  festivals  of  the  Church.  Once  on  a  time 
two  large  cakes  used  to  be  divided  among  the 
young  people  of  Twickenham  on  Easter  Day, 
but  in  1645  the  Puritans  suppressed  this  alto¬ 
gether  pleasant  and  innocent  custom,  with 
the  result  that  the  money  so  far  spent  on  the 
cakes  was  used  to  buy  penny  loaves,  which 
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were  flung  from  the  church  tower  and  scram¬ 
bled  for.  Hot  cross-buns,  Michaelmas  geese 
Shrove  Tuesday  pancakes,  simnel  cakes  at 
Mid  Lent ;  all  these  are  still  among  ns  and 
pretty  generally  eaten  at  their  appointed 
times.  But  Hare-pie  as  an  Easter  Day  dish 
and  Fag-pie,  made  of  figs  and  spices  as  an 
alternative  for  simnel  cake  on  Mothering  Sun¬ 
day,  are  both  ^unknown  to  the  writer  of  this 
review.  And  so  are  Valentine  Buns,  which 
seem  worthy  of  revival  now  that  we  post  too 
many  cards  at  Christmas  and  Easter  to  be  in¬ 
clined  to  send  laced  letters  and  jokes  on  Val. 
entine’s  Day.  Of  other  customs  besides  eat¬ 
ing  ones,  connected  with  special  holy-days 
the  book  tells  us  little  that  is  new,  and  that 
little  is  chiefly  painful.  In  Stamford  town, 
bull  running  was  a  sport  considered  specially 
appropriate  to  the  keeping  of  St.  Brice's  Day. 
The  death  of  St.  Stephen  used  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  by  stoning  a  wren  to  death— about 
as  revolting  a  piece  of  realism,  and  as  com¬ 
plete  a  carrying  out  of  the  principle  that  ob¬ 
serves  the  letter  and  slays  the  spirit,  as  could 
be  conceived.  We  like  as  much  as  anything 
in  the  book  the  two  chapters  on  Church  Dells, 
their  inscriptions,  and  the  law’s  of  the  Delfry. 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  old  custom  to  ring 
the  church  bells  daring  storms.  “  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  believed,”  says  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
”  that  church  bells  had  the  power  to  allay 
storms.”  Whether  they  literally  believed  it 
or  not,  there  is  a  beautiful  appropriateness  in 
the  call  to  thoughts  of  prayer  in  the  hour  of 
alarm.  Among  the  inscriptions,  so  many  are 
good  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  any  for  spe¬ 
cial  commendation.  Terseness — and  not  terse¬ 
ness  only — has  something  to  say  for  the  motto 
on  the  bells  at  Semperingham,  “  Be  not  over 
busie,”  and  ”  Arise  and  go  about  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  on  the  bell  of  St.  Ives,  protests  pleas¬ 
antly  against  the  opposite  fault.  ”  Come  let 
us  ring  for  Church  and  King,”  has  a  good  lilt 
and  a  good  sentiment.  While  the  words  on 
the  passing-bell  at  Brant  Broughton  are  full  of 
solemn  monition  : 

”  Bog  you  of  Gtod  your  soul  to  save 
Before  we  call  you  to  the  grave.” 

The  Laws  of  the  Belfry  were  much  the  same 
everywhere,  and  were  inspired  by  feelings  of 
unimp  eachable  propriety.  Some  belfries  have 
rhymed  versions  and  some  plain  prose.  The 
earlier  ones  are  tempting  to  quote,  on  account 
of  their  nalveti,  but  the  latest  is  the  shortest, 
and  must  therefore  carry  the  day.  It  comes 
from  Bowden,  and  is  dated  1787  : 
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«  Ton  ringers  all,  observe  these  orders  well ! 

He  pays  bis  sixpence  that  o’ertnrns  a  bell ; 

And  be  that  rings  with  either  spur  or  hat, 

Must  pay  his  sixpence  certainly  for  that ; 

And  he  that  rings  and  does  disturb  ye  peal. 

Mast  pay  his  sixpence  or  a  gun  of  ale. 

These  laws  elsewhere,  in  ev’ry  church  are 
used. 

That  bell  and  ringers  may  not  be  abused.” 

Among  curious  burial  customs,  a  kindly  one 
was  the  Swedish  practice  of  placing  a  small 
looking-glass  in  the  coffin  of  an  unmarried 
woman.  Matrons  wore  their  hair  braided  and 
bonnd,  but  maids  carried  it  loose,  and  it  was 
Ibonght  they  would  be  glad  of  their  looking- 
glass  to  help  them  “  put  it  tidy”  when  they 
awoke  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  banns  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  forbidden  in  church  on  slighter 
gronnds  than  would  justify  such  interference 
now.  The  forbidding  of  the  banns  of  Edward 
Morton  and  Jane  Godwin  at  Frampton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  ground,  first,  that  Morton 
was  a  stranger,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was 
no  knowing  if  he  was  married  or  single  ;  and 
secondly,  because  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  it 
was  desirable  *'  to  secure  the  town  from  any 
charge  of  him  or  his,  ”  savors  of  an  attitude 
toward  the  outlander  not  far  removed  from 
the  feeling  of  Punch's  workman — “  There  goes 
a  foreigner,  heave  half  a  brick  at  him.”  But 
perhaps  this  excess  of  caution  is  better  than 
the  recklessness  of  the  Herrnhuters,  whose 
method  of  selecting  husbands  and  wives  is  as 
follows : 

”  The  men  and  women  of  a  marriageable 
age  are  collected  in  a  house  with  a  suite  of 
three  rooms,  each  opening  into  the  other,  the 
yonng  men  in  one  end  room  and  the  young 
women  in  the  other  ;  then  the  doors  from 
these  two  rooms  are  thrown  open  into  the 
middle  room,  which  is  perfectly  darkened. 
After  this  follows  a  sort  of  general  scramble, 
or '  catch  who  can, '  and  whichever  girl  the 
man  catches  becomes  his  wife.” 

Of  a  very  different  kind  of  interest  is  the 
ceremony  of  reuniting  man  and  wife  after 
years  of  estrangement,  recorded  by  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  8t.  Mary’s  Church,  Bermondsey,  1604, 
with  a  form  of  solemn  words  appointed  for 
the  renewal  of  vows. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  medley  of  strange 
matter,  serious  and  grotesque,  commonplace 
and  recondite.  We  should  have  liked  it  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  had  been  less  thin  ;  but  it  suggests 
thought  if  it  does  not  supply  it,  and  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  readable  and  pleasant  to  read. — Spec¬ 
tator. 


Mb.  Pxbct  Selous’  Fibst  Lion. — A  lion  was 
not  the  first  of  the  ”  big  cats”  with  which  1 
had  tried  conclusions.  I  had  killed  both 
jaguar  and  puma  ;  the  latter  animal,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  my  readers,  being  quite  sufficiently  awk¬ 
ward  a  customer  to  tackle.  My  only  guidance, 
then,  was  what  I  had  read  concerning  the 
“king  of  beasts,”  and  hearsay  ;  each  some¬ 
times  good  in  its  way,  but  nothing  compared 
to  a  very  little  experience.  So  far  as  personal 
risk  goes— not  that  one  thinks  of  that— I  would 
rather  encounter  two  lions  than  one  jaguar. 
In  actual  brute  strength,  doubtless,  the  lion  is 
supreme  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  particular  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  in 
the  ”  true”  climbing  cats,  is  not  nearly  so 
marked  in  Felia  leo.  I  once  got  myself  into 
hot  water  for  classing  the  tiger  as  non-climb¬ 
ing.  A  well  known  officer  who  had  shot  many 
tigers  and  was  a  naturalist  to  boot,  wrote  that 
he  had  killed  a  tiger  out  of  a  tree  ;  I  would 
say  the  tiger  was  in  the  tree  when  he  shot  it. 

I  can  quite  understand  this.  Probably  the 
peculiar  growth  of  the  tree  facilitated  the  as¬ 
cent.  We  all  know  that  a  fox  will  sometimes 
go  up  a  tree  ;  still  it  would  scarcely  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  list  of  climbing  animals.  At 
the  same  time,  the  forearm  of  the  tiger  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  shape  of  that  of  the  semi- 
arboreal  cats  more  than  does  that  of  the  lion. 

I  have  also  found  that  the  brain  of  the  lion 
differs  from  that  of  the  jaguar  or  leopard  ;  in 
fact,  the  entire  conformation  of  the  skull  of 
these  latter  denotes  more  cunning,  while  that 
of  the  lion  is  more  dog  like. 

I  well  remember  the  first  lion  I  came  across, 
and  would  have  wondered  what  course  events 
might  have  taken,  had  it  been  possible  for  me 
to  light  upon  a  grizzly  bear  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Certainly  the  glare  of  a  tropical 
sun,  combined  with  the  sameness  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  veldt,  rendered  it  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  objects  assimilating  in  color  ;  so  differ¬ 
ent  to  mountainous  and  well-wooded  regions, 
where  there  is  much  to  afford  relief  to  the 
vision.  This  lion  was  basking  on  some  rocky 
ground,  and,  tired  as  I  felt  with  tramping  and 
weak  also  from  fever,  I  was  actually  almost  on 
the  top  of  him  before  I  was  aware  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  ;  probably  he  of  mine  also.  Anyway,  he 
bounded  away  directly,  and  although  I  fired  1 
ignominionsly  missed  him.  I  could  not  follow 
him — the  ground  was  too  rocky,  and  as  I  felt 
worse  on  my  return  to  the  wagon,  I  reluctantly 
had  to  lie  by  a  few  days  longer,  hoping  that 
with  returning  strength  I  might  be  able  to 
hunt  him  up.  As  I  killed  a  lion  about  six 
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miles  away  some  weeks  afterward,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  one  and  the  same 
animal.  I  comfort  myself  with  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  the  getting  away  of  the  first  lion  I  had 
met  with  would  have  been  very  galling  to  me. 

I  will  pass  over  the  intervening  period  and 
describe  my  really  first  encounter  with  a  lion, 
as  nearly  as  my  memory,  assisted  by  my  diary, 
will  permit.  My  lager  was  still  in  the  Kala 
hari  desert,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Molopo 
and  Kuruman  livers,  and  I  was  out  bunting 
ostensibly  for  meat,  which  was  running  low, 
and  wondering  what  could  make  game  of  all 
sorts  so  scarce,  w  hen  the  reason  for  its  absence 
became  accounted  for.  Two  lionesses  and  a 
lion  suddenly  trotted  into  the  open  veldt  from 
some  thorns  a  little  way  ahead  of  me.  To  drop 
like  a  stone  was  my  instant  act ;  but  I  was 
sighted  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  three 
stood  gazing  at  me,  while  I  returned  the  com¬ 
pliment  with  feelings  I  cannot  describe.  In¬ 
ured  as  I  had  been  to  all  sorts  of  roughing, 
and  by  not  a  few  tough  scufiSes  with  powerful 
and  ferocious  game,  paving  had  all  the  “  buck 
ague"  dispersed  for  good,  this  (if  I  accept  the 
cursory  glimpse  I  bad  of  the  lion  before  re¬ 
ported)  my  practically  first  encounter  with 
these  animals,  impressed  me  very  much,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

Such  thoughts,  however,  are  merely  cursory, 
and  notwithstanding  that  my  heart  seemed  to 
go  slightly  quicker,  my  equanimity  was  a  little 
restored  by  seeing  the  two  females  return  to 
the  thicket.  The  lion  sat  down  on  bis  haunches, 
and  I  got  on  my  feet  again  as  he  did  so.  I 
could  not,  however,  bring  myself  to  shoot, 
even  at  this  short  distance.  He  did  not  give 
me  the  chance  I  wanted,  and  the  immense 
advantage  of  reserving  your  fire  with  danger¬ 
ous  game  had  been,  by  actual  encounters,  too 
deeply  instilled  into  me.  I  therefore  edged 
away  toward  a  mimosa  which  appeared  to  me  a 
desirable  standpoint  for  affording  certain  shel¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  being  nearer  my  quairy.  In 
the  meantime  the  lion  had  stood  up  again, 
and  I  could  notice  the  tip  of  his  tail  twitching 
in  a  way  which  showed  his  pent-up  rage,  and 
boded  no  good  to  me.  I  had  reached  the 
thorn-bush  by  this,  and  lost  no  time  in  let¬ 
ting  him  have  my  bullet,  kneeling  as  I  did 
so,  the  better  to  rake  him.  Over  he  went  like 
a  shot  hare,  his  hind  quarter  quivering  in  the 
air  as  be  stood  upon  his  bead,  for  just  as  I 
pulled  the  trigger — though  I  did  not  think 
— he  must  have  started  bis  spring.  He  re¬ 
covered  himself  in  less  than  no  time,  but  fell 
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again  before  I  could  get  another  shot.  I  kept 
his  head  covered,  but  his  convulsions  grew 
less  and  less,  and  he  soon  lay  dead. 

It  was  rather  lucky  I  had  reserved  my  fire 
for  before  I  had  finished  loading  one  of  the 
lionesses  dashed  out.  As  she  was  quite  close 
I  let  her  have  a  bullet,  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  retreat  again  into  cover.  That  my 
ball  had  gone  true  I  was  certain  ;  the  roar 
she  gave  on  receiving  it,  together  with  the 
snarling  and  uproar  which  went  on  in  the 
thicket,  assured  me  she  was  hard  hit.  In  a 
few  moments,  however,  she  bounded  out  a^ain 
and  gave  me  a  good  chance,  so  good,  in  fact 
that  I  dropped  her  right  there,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  lie  as  still  as  her 
lord,  over  whom  she  had  so  uncerenionionsly 
just  bounded,  very  nearly  falling  on  the  top 
of  him.  The  other  lioness  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  slunk  away  without  offering  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  her  a  shot.—  ITi/ufior  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  Ladybibd. — A  tiny  ladybird  (coccinella) 
alights  upon  the  curtain,  and  suns  herself  in 
the  April  beams.  How  many  charming  rhymes 
and  pretty  pet  names  have  gathered  about  this 
favorite  of  the  beetle  family  !  Little  Bird  of 
the  Sun,  Little  Lady  of  the  Sun,  Mary’s  Chafer, 
St.  Michael’s  Chicken,  The  Little  Bird  of 
Mary,  St.  Lucia’s  Chicken,  St.  Nicholas’s  Lit¬ 
tle  Dove,  Lady’s  Calf,  Our  Lady  Fowl,  Cush 
Cow  Lady  (this  in  Yorkshire),  Bishop  Barnaby, 
the  Little  Horse  of  God.  These  and  many 
more,  in  all  tongues.  Surely  poetry  still  lin¬ 
gers  in  the  common  speech  that  can  invent  so 
many  caressing  terms  for  this  little  fellow  with 
his  spotted  coat  of  yellow,  red,  and  black.  Ill 
luck  follows  him  who  destroys  the  children’s 
friend.  ‘  Kill  one,  and  you’ll  break  yonr  leg 
before  the  snow  falls,"  says  the  proverb. 

"  Ladybird,  Ladybird,"  chant  the  English 
children,  "  fly  away  home. 

Your  house  is  afire,  your  children's  at  home. 
All  but  one  that  lies  under  a  stone. 

Fly  thee  home,  ladybird,  ere  it  be  gone.’’ 

The  Scotch  voices  take  up  the  rhyme  to  other 
words : 

"  Lady  Lady  Landers, 

Lady  Lady  Landers, 

Take  up  your  coats  about  your  head 
And  tty  away  to  Flanders.’’ 

In  Germany  the  invocation  runs  thus  ; 

'*  Flieg  nach  Osten, 

Flieg  nach  Westen, 

Flieg  dahin  wo  mein  Liebster  wohnt.’’ 

— Good  IVoids. 


